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DEDICATION 

Although this book of mine is all unmeet, 
Light of mine eyes, to laj at th) dear feet, 

I think that Alchemy which trorfceth still 
Can turn to gold this copper, jf it will, 

Enlarge its merits and ignore its ill 

Can I forget how, as it neared its end, 

A happy chance permitted me to blend 
Rare inter^TiIs of worship ill«concealed, 

Occasions bnef of lo\e but half rescaled, 

Long dap of hope deferred, short houn of bliss, 
Into a happiness so full as this 1 
Now come I, Dearest, for my book to claim 
Esen so great an honour as thy name ' 




Preface 


The present volume is a continuntion of that which I published 
in the same senes four years ago, and carries the Literary 
History of Persia on from the beginning of the eleventh to the 
middle of the thirteenth century of our era This period, 
comparatively short as it is, includes most of the greatest poets 
and writers of the Persians, and I hardly anticipate that I shall 
be accused by any competent critic of discussing it with undue 
detail Should I succeed in carrying out mj original plan, by 
continuing the history down to our own times, I believe that 
the remaining six centuries and a half can be adequately 
treated in one volume equal m size to this 

Of the defects of this book, now that it is all in type, I am 
full) sensible They arise largely from the fact that it was 
chiefly written during vacations, and that two months or more 
often elapsed between the completion of one chapter and the 
beginning of the next Under present conditions the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge is fiir from being the best place m the 
world for quiet, steady, regular work , and though the books of 
reference indispensable for a compilation of this kind were 
there, leisure was only to be found elsewhere, even as the 
poet §5’ib says — 

Shtgu/a ba ihamar hargtz na gardad jam dar yak ji 
Muh&l ast dnkt bd ham nt mat u dindan shaiad paydd I 

Never m one place are found the luscious fruit and blossom fine , 
Vain it IS for one to hope both teeth and dainties to combine I 

In consequence of this, the book, as I am well aware, is 
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marred not only by occa<.ional repetition?-, inu by a f-rt-un 
disconnectedness and lack of nnirorniiiy tor which I c’.w.c 
the reader’s indulgence. On the otlicr hand I iia'.c thmc'-ii- 
out endeavoured to use original sources and tn fnrin i:;d.-'p''nd. at 
views, and in this I have been aided by several rate v/oti-.s 
inaccessible or hardly accessible to iny prfde'.'f> as 05 v. idub. 1 

may specially mention the 67;f//idr il/rt yd//; (“ hour Di '.‘oi!: ^ ^ 

of Nidham{-i-‘Aru(.H of Samarrpind, tiie ImIMu l-C,i' ot 
Muhammad ‘Awfi, the MRajjain of bhatu -i-Oay , a.na rny 
notes on the Rahatu ^-Sudhr of ar-Ra\vandi, tiic 
of 'Ata Malik-i-Juwaynl, the yatnt^u t-'rawi.t I'.h, of R;> .I'-itju 
Dfn Fadlu’llah, and other similar books. 

The work itself has had my whole heart, and I wotild th.>t 
it could also have had my utrdivided attention. For lNt.i.:u an<l 
'the Perso-Arabian civilisation of Islam I have t'ne d'cepe-t 
admiration ; an admiration which it is especially incumbent 
on me to confess at a time when these arc so much mis- 


understood and misrepresented by Europeans ; who a.pp'-ar to 
imagine that they themselves have a moiropoly of civilisation, 
and a kind of divine mandate to impose on tlic whole world 
not only their own political institutions but tlieir own modes 
of thought. Year by year, almost, the number of independent 
Muslim States grows less and less, while such as still remain — 
Persia, Turkey, Arabia, Morocco, and a few others — arc ever 
more and more overshadowed by the menace of Europe.an 
interference. Of course it is in part their own fault, and 
Asiatic indifference and apathy combine witli European 
“ ?Htb-hunger ” and lust of conquest to hasten their dis- 
integration. To the unreflecting Western mind the ex- 
tinction of these States causes no regret, but only cxhilaratim: 
thoughts of more “openings” for their children and thefr 
capital; but those few who know and love the Ease and its 
peoples, and realise how deeply we are indebted to it for most 
of the great spiritual ideas which give meaning and value to 
rhfe, will feel, with Chesterton’s “Man in Green,” tliat with 
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the subsidence of every such State something is lost to the 
world winch can never be repheed. Yet this is not, pcrlnps, 
a question which can be settled by argument, any more than 
It can be settled by argument which is better, a garden planted 
with one useful vegetable or with a variety of beautiful flowers, 
each possessing its own distinctive colour and fragrance But 
this at least must be admitted by any one who has a real 
sympathy with and understanding of the Spirit of the East, 
that It suffers atrophy and flmlly death under even a good and \ 
well-meaning European administration , and that for this * 
reason Constantinople, Damascus, Shlrdz and Fez, for all \ 
their shortcomings, do possess something of artistic and in- ^ 
tellectual, even, perhaps, of moral value, which Cairo, Delhi, 
Algiers, and Tunis are losing or have lost. Whether IsHm is ' 
still bleeding to death from the wounds first inflicted on it by ' 
the Mongols six hundred and fifty years ago, or whether the 
proof given by Japan that the Asiatic is not, even on the 
physical plane, necessarily inferior to the European may lead 
to some unexpected revival, is a question of supreme interest 
which cannot here be discussed 

My deepest gratitude is due to my sister, Miss E. M. 
Browne, and to my friend and colleague, Mr. E H. Mums, for 
reading through the proofs of this book, and for making not 
only minor verbal corrections, but suggestions of a more 
general character. To Mr. Minns I am also indebted for 
interpreting to me the monographs of several eminent Russian 
Orientalists to which I have referred m these pages, and 
which, but for his generous help, would have been to me 
sealed books Of the general criticisms which he was kind 
enough to make, one, I think, merits a reference m this place 
He tells me that in the first chapter, when treating of Persian 
Prosody, I have not been sufficiently explicit for the reader 
who is not an Orientalist as to the nature of the bayt and the 
fundamental laws of quantity m scansion 
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As regards the first of these points, the bayt or verse is, as I 
have said, always regarded by the Muslims as the unit, and for 
this reason I consider that it should not, as is often done in 
European books, be called a “ couplet.” That it is the unit 
is clearly shown by the fact that a metre is called viusaddas 
(hexameter) or muthamman (octameter) when the bayt 
comprises six or eight feet respectively. Unfortunately the 
baytj which is always written or printed in one line in the 
East, is generally, when transcribed in Roman characters, too 
long to be thus treated, and has to be printed in two lines, 
as occurs, for instance, in the bayt printed in the Roman 
character about the middle of page 15, and again in the bayt 
occupying lines 5 and 6 on the following page. This fashion 
of printing, and, in the first case, the fact that the bayt^ being 
the initial verse of a ghazal or ode, has an internal rhyme, is 
liable to delude the reader into supposing that he has to do 
with what we understand by a couplet, and not with the unit 
connoted by the word bayt. 

As regards the second point, the rules of scansion in Persian 
are exceedingly simple, and no gradus is needed to determine 
the quantity ot the vowels. All long vowels (equally un- 
mistakeable in the written and the spoken word) are, of 
course, long, and are distinguished in this book by accents. 
Short vowels are short, unless followed by two consonants, 
whether both consonants come in the same word, or one at 
the end of one word and the other at the beginning of the 
next. All this is easy enough of comprehension to the 
classical scholar, but what follows is peculiar to Persian. 
Every word ending in two consonants, or in one consonant 
(except n, which, being reckoned as a nasal, does not count) 
preceded by a long vowel, is scanned as though it ended with 
an additional short vowel.i This hypothetical vowel (called 
m the East nim-fatha, the « half-fatha,” and, most inappro- 


‘ This additional short vowel (the nim-fafha) is, 
at the end of a verse (bayt) or half-verse [mi§rd'). 


however, not 


reckoned 
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priately, by some French writers Ptzafet metrique'') is 
actually pronounced by the Indians, but not by the Persians, 
but It must always be reckoned unless the succeeding word 
begins with a vowel The same rule also applies to syllables 
A few examples will best serve to illustrate the above 


remarks Words like bid (wind), bid (willow), bud (was), 
kir (work), shir (lion), mhr (ant) scan as though they were 
bdd'^y bld\ &c , X # , | — | > not | — j . The same 
applies to words like dost (hand), band (bond), gard (dust), 
which scan as though they were das^^ band‘d and gard^ 
Similarly, words like b&d^glr (“ wind-catcher,” a kind of 
ventilation-shaft), shir mard (brave man, lit “lion-man”), 
dUr-bln (telescope), dast^kash (glove) scan as though they 
were b&dP glr^f shlr^ mardf^ ( — • — '>-'), dhr^ bln^ dast^^kash 

( — w — ) ButyaAdn (world), ntgin (signet), damn (inside) 
scan I — I , because they end m n So in the verse on 
page i6, which is written m the apocopated hexameter 


ramal — ^ 

i-r** t, 




the scansion is as follows — • » . ^ 

-Jcryj > CT ^ c: ^ V 

Afarinu \ mddhd sdda \yad hUmiWgar bf ganjUn \d^rztyand \ 
ynd kSmt II - - 0 - ' 

There are a few other peculiarities ot scansion in Persian 


verse, as, for example, that monosyllables ending in -xx, like tu 
(thou), dh (two), chU (like), &c , may be scanned either short or 
long, as is the case with the / which marks the tdafaty while 
the monosyllable connoting the word for “ and ” may be 
treated either as a long vowel (a), or a short vowel (x?), or as a 
consonant followed by a short vowel (w^ , but, save in a few 
exceptional cases, the reader who has familiarised himself with 


the peculianties above mentioned will have no difficulty in 
scanning any Persian verse which he may come across 
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The publication of this volume, originally fixed for May 1st 
of the present year, was inevitably delayed by circumstances 
into which I need not here enter. This delay I regret, and 
I desire to offer my apologies for it to my friend Mr. Fisher 
Unwin, and also my thanks for his readiness to accept an 
excuse which he was kind enough to regard as valid and 
sufficient. My thanks are also due to the printers, Messrs. 
Unwin Brothers, Ltd., of Woking and London, for the singular 
care with which they have printed a book presenting many 
typographical difficulties. 


May i6, 1906. 


EDWARD G. BROWNE. 
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CHAPTER I 


RETROSPECrnE AND INTRODUCTORY 

In a former volume,^ intended to serve as an Introduction to 
this work, and yet to be in a measure independent, I have 
treated of the History of the Persians, chiefly 
ffoni the intellectual and litcrarj standpoints, 
from Its first beginnings down to the early 
Ghaznawi Period, in which, about ad jooo, the genius of 
FirdawsI definitely assured the success of that Renaissance of 
Persian literature which began rather more thin a century 
before his time The present volume, therefore, deals not 
with origins, but with Persian literary history m the narrower 
sense — that is, the litenture of the Persians (including so much 
of the external and intellectual history of Persia as is necessary 
for a proper comprehension of this) from the time when their 
language assumed its present form (that is, from the time of 
the Arab Conquest and the adoption by the Persians of the 
religion of Islam in the seventh century of our era) down to 
the present day ^his post-Muhammadan literature (which 
is what we ordinarily mean when wc speak of “ Persian Litera- 
ture”) arose gradually after the subjugation of Persia by the 
Arabs, and the overthrow by Isidra of the Zoroastnan creed, 

\y * A Literary History of Persia from the Earitest limes until Firdausi 
(London T Fisher Unwin, 1907 , pp xiv and 521) For the sake of 
brevity I shall henceforth refer to this volume simply as the Prolegomena , 
a title which best indicates its scope aim and character 
2 



2 retrospective and introductory 

and may be said to have begun, so far as documentary evidence 
exists, about a thousand years ago. During the whole of this 
period the language has undergone changes so slight that the 
verses of ancient poets like ^^-^dhala of Badghis (a.d. 820- 
872) and Rudagi (end of ninth and beginning of tenth 
centuries) are at least as easily understood by a Persian of the 
present day as are the works of Shakespear by a modern 
Englishman. It is important for all students of Persian to 
apprehend this fact thoroughly, and to realise that that lan- 
guage has changed less in the last thousand years than English 
has changed in the last three centuries. The most archaic 
literary monuments of the Persian language (by which term, 
throughout this volume, post-Muhammadan Persian is intended) 
are, indeed, characterised by certain peculiarities of style and 
vocabulary 5 but I much question whether there exists any 
Persian scholar, native or foreign, who could assign even an 
approximate date to a work of unknown authorship written 
within the last five centuries and containing no historical 
allusions which might serve to fix the period of its com- 
position. 

I cannot in this volume repeat what I have elsewhere set 
forth in detail as to the history of Persia in pre-Muhammadan 
and early Muhammadan times. This history was 
carried down to that period 
prOTidus volume! great ‘Abbasid Caliphate of Baghdad, 

culminating in the splendid reigns of Harunu’x- 
Rashid and his son al-Ma’mun (a.d. 7^^~^33)j was already 
on the decline ; a decline manifested extemalljTby the gradual 
detachment from effective central control of one province 
after another, and continuing steadily, if slowly, until Hulagu s 
Mongol hordes gave it the coup de grace in a.d. 1258, when 
Baghdad was sacked and the last real Caliph of the House of 
‘Abbas cruelly done to death. 

For the ordinary student of Persian literature it is sufficient 
to xnow, so far as its origins are concerned, that the immediate 
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ancestor of Pe rsian^was Pahlaw i, the ofiicial language of 
Persia under the Sdsdnian kings (a.d. 226-651), and, for 
tvvcrx3r"'ttrrcc sufeeq^nt” cenfurtesT' the religious 
oSsdilcuMed language of the Zoroastrian priests j that the extant 
literature of Palilawl has been estimated by Dr. 
E. W. West (perhaps the greatest European 
authority on this subject) as roughly equal in bulk to the Old 
Testament, and that it is chiefly religious and liturgical in 
character j that there exist, besides this literature, inscriptions 
on rocks, coins, and gems dating from the middle of the third 
century j . that this Pahlawf language, the ancestor of later 
Persian, is itself the descendant of the Old Persian tongue 
.known to us only tlirough the inscriptions carved on the rocks 
of Persepolis, Behistun, and other places by order of Darius 
the-Great and subsequent Achtemenian kings ; and that the 
Ayestic (so-called “ Zend ”) language in which theZoroastrian 
scriptures are written was a sister-tongue to that last men- 
tioned and to Sanskrit, standing, therefore, out of the direct 
line of ascent from modern Persian, and represented at the 
present day by certain provincial dialects of Persia, and, as 
Darmesteter supposes, by the Pashto or Afghdn speech. 

Arranged in tabular form, the above facts may be expressed 
as follows : — 

I. Old Persian of Achremenian Avcsiic, represented by the Avesfa, 

Period of which the oldest portion is 

(b c, thatknowaas the Gdt&at, which 

represented only by inscriptions, are generally supposed to date 
from the time of Zoroaster or his 
immediate disciples (probably 
about B.c. 600). 

II. The Invasion of Alexander (b-c, 333) inaugurates a period of 
anarchy, devoid of literary monuments, which lasted five centuries 
and a half, and was terminated by the establishment of — 

III. The Sdsdman Dynasty (a.d. 226-651), under which Pahlawi 
became the official language of the State and of the Zoroastrian 
Church, this language being the child of Old Persian, and the 
parent of modern Persian. 
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IV. The Arab Conquest (a.d. 64I-<55i), resulting in the conversion 
of the great bulk of the Persian nation to the religion of Islam^and 
in the practical supersession of Persian by Arabic as the official 
and literary language, 

V. The Persian Renaissance, with which the period included in 
this volume may be said to begin, and which, beginning about 
A.D. 850, gathers strength in proportion as Persia succeeds in 
emancipating herself more and more from the control of the 
weakening Caliphate of Baghdad, and in re-asserting her political 
independence. 

Such, in outline, is Persian literary history ; but while the 
ordinary student of Persian may well content himself with a 
summary and superficial knowledge of all that pre- 
Arab Conquest cedes the Arab Conquest, he cannot thus lightly 

on Persia. , r . 1 ^ ^ 

pass over the consequences or that momentous 
event. Once again in this volume, as in that which preceded 
it (p. 6), I am fain to quote Noldeke’s most pregnant saying, 
“ Hellenism never touched more than the surface of Persian 

f 

life, but Iran was penetrated to the core by Arabian religion 
and Arabian ways.” 

The Arabic language is in a special degree the language of 
a great religion. To us the Bible is the Bible, whether we 
read it in the original tongues or in our own j 
posUtoti the but it is otherwise with the Our’an amongst 
Arabic langu. ge. Muslims. To them tliis Arabic Our’dn is 

the very Word of God, an objective, not a subjective reve- 
lation. When we read therein: Qul : Hiiwa Ilahu Ahad" 
(“Say; He, God, is One”), God Himself is the speaker, 
not the Prophet; and therefore the Muslim, in quoting his 
scripture, employs the formula, “ He says, exalted is He ” ; 
while only in quoting the traditions {Ahadith) of the Prophet 
does he say, “ He says, upon, him be the Blessing of God and 
His Peace. Hence the Our’an cannot properly be translated 
into another tongue, for he who translates by so doing 
interprets and perchance distorts. It is only by Christian 
missionaries, so far as my knowledge goes, that translations of 
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the Qur’dn hive been published detached from the text , 
amongst Muslims the most that we find is an interlinear 
rendering of the Arabic text in Persian, Turkish, or Urdu, as 
the case may be, such rendering being in general slavishly 
literal * In addition to this, the prayers which every good 
Muslim should recite five times a day are in Arabic, as are the 
Confession of Faith and other religious formulas which are 
constantly on the tongue of the true believer, be he Persian, 
Turk, Indian, Afghan, or Malay , so that every Muslim 
must have some slight acquaintance with the Arabic language, 
while nothing so greatly raises him in the e)es of his fellows 
as a more profound knowledge of the sacred tongue of IsUm 
In addition to all this, the language of every people who 
embraced Islam was inundated from the first by Arabic words, 
first the technical terms of Theology and Jurisprudence, then 
the terminology of all the nascent sciences known to the 
Muhammadan cnihsation, and lastly a mass of ordinary words, 
which latter have often, as the former have almost always, 
entirely displaced the native equivalent To write Persian 
devoid of any admixture of Arabic is at least as difficult as to 
write English devoid of any admixture of Greek, Latin, or 
French denvatives , it can be done within certain limits, but 
the result is generally incomprehensible without the aid of a 
dictionary As I write, there lies before me a specimen of 
such attempts, to wit a communication of nearly one hundred 
lines made to the Akhtar or “Star” (an excellent Persian 
newspaper formerly published at Constantinople, but now 
unfortunately extinct) by certain Zoroastrians or “ guebres.” 
of Yazd, and published in the issue cf October 27, 1890 
The matter is simple, and the abstract ideas requiring expression 
few , yet the writers have felt themselves compelled to give 

* This statement needs some qualification for my colleague and friend 
Hajji Mirza Abdu 1 Husayn Khan of Kashan brought back with him to 
England from the Hijaz a very fine manuscript containing a Persian 
translation of the Qur an made by order of Nadir Shah and unaccom 
pained by the Arabic or gmal 
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footnotes explaining (in every case save two by an Arabic 
equivalent) the meanings of no less than fourteen words, and 
many other such glosses would be required to make the article 
intelligible to the ordinary Persian reader. Thus awlzha 
(pure) must be glossed as kh^sj^ darad (form) as surai^ khiihr 
(country) as watan^ farhtkht (courtesy, culture) as adab^ and 
so on, the glosses in all these cases and most others being 
Arabic words. Another more ambitious, but scarcely more 
successful, attempt of the same kind is Prince Jajal’s N/ma-t- 
Khusr-awan (“ Book of Princes”), a short history of the pre- 
Muhammadan dynasties of Persia published at Vienna in a.h. 
1297 (a.d. 1880), and reviewed by Mordtmann in vol. xxviii 
of the Zeitschrift der DciiUchen MorgenliindiKhen Gcselhchaft^ 
pp. 506—508. Even the Bhahnhjia of Firdawsi, composed 
nine centuries ago, and, as I think is shown by a study of con- 
temporary poetry, purposely composed in the most archaic 
style and speech which the author could command, is far from 
being' so free from Arabic words as is often asserted and 
imagined. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to the consideration of 
the influence exerted by the Arabs on the Persians in the 
Arabian Science, ‘domain of language only, but this influence is-not 
less perceptible in other fields. Strongest in' j 
Theology and Jurisprudence, it extends also to Gramrnar," 
Rhetoric, Poetry, and all the sciences known to the Muslims. 
These sciences were, of course, in many cases of complex 
origin, being borrowed by the Arabs (chiefly during the early 
‘Abbasid period, i.e., the latter part of the eighth century of 
our era) from other more civilised nations, notably. ;the 
Persians and the Greeks ; and indeed they are divided in^ibclv' 
works as the MafdtlhiCNUlkm (“Keys of the Sciences'”)^,- 
into two groups, the native or indigenous (Jurisprudence,' 
Scholastic Theology, Grammar, Writing, Poetry and Prosody, 

‘ Ed. Van Vloten, pp. 5 - 7 > For an account of the contents, see my 
Prolegomena, pp. 382-383, 
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md History), md the exotic (Philosophy, Logic, Aledicine, 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrology, Music, 
Mechanips, and Alchemy) AU these, however, werd 
thoroughly assimilated into the complex Arabo-Persian culture 
of the ‘Abbisid capital, Baghdad, and m their entirety con- 
stitute what IS often, but inexactly, styled “Arabian Science *’ 
— a science which, drawn from many different sources, forms a 
synthesis common to all Muhammadan peoples, and which 
has exercised and continues to exercise an influence second 
only to that of the religion of Isldm itself in bringing about 
that solidarity of sentiment so conspicuous in the Muslim world 
£or_^a scientific language, indeed, Arabic is eminen^ fitted 
b y Its we alth of roots and by the number of derivative forms, 
each expressing some particular modification of 
the root idea, of which each is susceptible Let us 
purposes. illustrate this by two examples, the first drawn 
from the terminology of Medicine, the second formed after a 
perfectly sound analogy to express a quite modern idea-^ The 
primitive verb has in Arabic some dozen derived forms (com- 
monly called “conjugations*), each expressing some definite 
modification (causative, intensive, reciprocal, middle, &c ) of 
the meaning connoted by the onginal verb Of these ten 
conjugations, the tenth is commonly desiderative, and, if we 
•stabstitute the numbers r, 2, 3, for the first, second, and third 
letters of the tnliteral root the general form of its verbal 
.noun will be (A* 120 3), and of its active participle 
1 T!*nic>?rum'Aie'siro|fie‘vefD//n^ar<r,'^''ne parboneci,*'’' 

we have in the tenth conjugation istighfdr^ “ asking for pardon,” 
and mustaghfir^ “one who asks for pardon**, from kamalay 
“Jie was perfect,” tsUkmdl, “seeking perfection,*’ and mustakmily 
“one wi o seeks perfection ”, and so on Now the old theory 
(adopted by the Arabian physicians) as to the setiology of 
dropsy was that it was caused by excessive drinking (“rmc;/ 
indulgent stbt dims hydrops *)y and hence it was named by the 
Arabs (and consequently by all the Muhammadan peoples) 
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istisqd^ “craving for drink,” while the suiferer is called ?nus~. 
fasqi, both forms belonging to the tenth conjugation of the 
foot 50^0, “he gave drink to.” So in quite modern, times a 
need has arisen for an equivalent in Arabic to the European 
term “Orientalist,” and this has been met by taking the 
regularly-formed participle of the tenth, or desiderative, con- 
jugation of the root from which comes the word sharq, “ the 
East,” and coining the derivative mustashriq, which can only 
mean “ one who desires ” or “ is interested in the East.” 
These instances will suffice to show the facility wherewith 
new ideas can be denoted in Arabic by forms which, hitherto 
unused, precisely and unmistakeably indicate the idea to be 
expressed.' ' 

The Arabs themselves (including, of course, peoples like the 
Egyptians who have adopted the Arabic speech) are intensely, 
and justly, proud of their glorious language, and 
tobskftoeir exclaxm with the fullest conviction, “ Al-hamdu 
language. ^Udhi ^Ihdhl khalaqp l-Lisdna’l~^Arabiyya al^sana 

min kulli IhdP^ (“Praise be to God who created the Arabic 
language the finest of all languages”). Whether or not we 
are prepared to go as far as this, it is at least certain that no 
satisfactory knowledge of the .languages, literatures, and modes 
of thought of Persia, Turkey, Muhammadan India, or any other 
Muslim land is possible without a considerable knowledge of 
Arabic, and that in particular our appreciation and enjoyment 
of these literatures grows in direct- ratio to this knowledge. 

In my previous volume on the Literary History of Persia 
until the Time of Firdawsl I discussed at some length what 
I have called the Prolegomena to the history of 
Persian literature in the narrower sense. I spoke 
there of the three ancient languages of Persia 
(the Old Persian, the Avestic, and the..EahJawl), and of some 
of the dialects by which they are now represented. I sketched 
■ in outline the earlier religious systems which prevailed in that ’ 
country (to wit, Zoroastrianism and the heresies of Manes and 
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MazdiL), and tlie history of the last great national dynasty, 
the Sasanian, Passing, then, to the Arabs, whose conquest of 
Persia in the seventh century of our era wrought, as we have 
seen, such deep and lasting changes alike in tlie religion, 
the language, the literature, the life, and the thought of 
the Pereians, I spoke briefly of their state in the “Days 
of Ignorance” Ahth^^at) or heathendom, ere the 

Prophet Muhammad arose, and of their ancient poems, which, 
dating at least from the end of the fifth century of our era, 
still remain the classical models which e\cry versifier of Arab 
speech aspires to imitate when writing in the heroic vein I 
then described in a summary manner the ad\ ent of the Prophet, 
the doctrine of al-Islim, the triumph of the Muhammadan 
arms, the rule of the Four Orthodox Caliphs, and the origin 
of the great Sh{‘ite and Khdrijite schisms I endeavoured to 
depict the semi-pagan Imperialism of the Umayjad Caliphs, 
and the growing discontent of the subject-races (especially the 
Persians), culminating in the middle of the eighth century in 
the great revolt of the Khurdsdnfs under Abii Muslim, the 
Battle of the Z\h, the overthrow and destruction of the 
Umayyad power in the East, and the establishment of 
the ‘Abbdsid Caliphate, which, enduring for some five cen- 
turies, was finally destroyed (save for the shadowy existence 
v,hich It maintained in Egypt until the Ottoman Turkish 
Suljdn Seixm the First, in a d. 1517, took from the last scion 
of this House the titles and insignia which it had hitherto 
preserved) by the great catastrophe of the Mongol Invasion 
m the middle of the thirteenth century. 

The period included m this volume begins at a time when 
the glones of “ the golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid ” 
had long passed away. The early ‘Abbasid 
d scussKUiTthis Caliphs, though they never obtained possession 
of Spam, otherwise maintained and extended the 
last empire won by the first successors of the Prophet — an 
empire extending from Morocco to Sind and from Aden to 
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KhwArazm (Khiva), and including, besides North Africa, 
Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Persia, Afghan- 
istdn, Baluchistan, a large portion of Turkistan, a smaller 
portion of India, and the islands of Crete and Cyprus. The 
; first step towards the weakening and dissolution of this empire 
may be said to have been taken when al-Ma’mun, the son of 
Harfinu’r-Rashid, rewarded his general TAhir Dhu’l-Yammayn 
(“the Ambidexter”), in a.d. 820, with the permanent govern- 
ment of Khurasaiy for himself and his heirs, who held this 
province from father to son till they were displaced by the 
“ Brazier ” or Saffiirl dynasty in a.d. 872. These Tdhirids 
are generally accounted the first post-Muhammadan Persian 
dynasty ; and, though they never claimed to be in any way 
independent of the Caliphs of Baghdad, the hereditary character 
of their power clearly differentiates them from the governors 
and proconsuls of previous times, who were transferred from 
province to province by the central Goveriiment as it saw fit. 
The transition from the state of an hereditary governor or 
satrap to that of a practically independent Amir, (for the title 
of Sultan was first assumed by Mahmud of Ghazna at the 
period with which this volume opens) was very gradual, and 
was not always continuous. The Saffdrl dynasty was, for 
instance, less obedient and more independent in its earlier days 
than the Samanid dynasty which succeeded it ; but nominally 
even the mighty rulers of the Houses of Ghazna and Seljuq 
accounted themselves the vassals of the Caliph, regarded him 
as their over-lord and suzerain, and eagerly sought after those 
titles and honours of which he was the only recognised and 
legitimate source. Individual instances of overt disobedience 
, and rebellion did, of course, occur — as, for instance, the march 
of Ya‘qub b. Layth, the Saffari, on Baghdad, and his battle 
with the troops of the Caliph al-Mu‘tamid in a.h. 262 
(a.d. 875-76) I ; the attempt of the Seljuq MalikshAh to 

* A very full, but somewhat fanciful, account of this is given by the 
Ni^amu’l-Mulk in his Siydsat-ndma (ed. Schefer), pp. 11-14. 
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compel the Caliph al-MuqtadI to transfer his capital from 1 
Baghddd to Damascus or the Hijdz* about a.o. 1080 j and' 
the still more serious quarrel between Sanjar and al-Mustarshid 
in A.D. 1133, which ended in the Caliph being taken prisoner' 
and, during his captivity, assassinated (in A.r>. 1135) by the 
Isma'il/s, wlio, a$ al-Bund&rl assertSy^ wer 6 instigated to this 
deed by Sanjar himself. The nominal suzerainty of the Caliph 
of Baghd.'ld was, however, more or less recognised by all 
orthodox Muhammadan princes and armrs sa ve £ hos^ gf^pain , 
from the foundation of the ‘Abbisid Caliphate, about a.d. 750, 
till its extinction in a.d. 1258, and during this period of five 
centuries Bag hddd c ontinued to be the metropolis and intellec- 
tual ce ntre of Muslim civilisation, and Arabic the language of 
diplomacy, philosophy^ and science and, to^ a large extent, of 
hlJes httrei and polite Conversation. 

The great religious and political rivals of the ‘Abbdsids were 
the heterodox Fatimid anti-Caliphs of Egypt. These repre- 
sented one of the two great divisions of the Shl'-Oy 
rkl“/ofthe or “Faction,” of *A 1 I — to wit, the “Sect of the 
* Seven,” or Isma‘llls, whose origin and history were 
fully discussed in the Prolegomena to this volume, together 
with those of the allied party of the Carmathians. The other 
great division of the ShV’Oy the “Sect of the Twelve,” which 
is now the State-religion 'of Persia, only became so generally 
(though it prevailed for some time in Tabaristdn, and was* 
professed by the powerful House of Buwayh) on^he rise of 
the §afawl dynasty under Shah Isma'fl in a.h. 150^ though 
it always had a strong hold amongst the Persians. Until the 
Mongol Invasion m the thirteenth century the political power 
of the Isma'llls (represented in Peisia by the so-called Assassins 
or Isma'ilis of Alamut) was, however, as we shall presently see, 
much greater. 

• See al-Bundari’s History of the SeJJiiqs (vol. ii of Houtsma’s Rccuetl), 
P.70. 

• JbJi, p. 178. 
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The great dividing line in the Muhammadan period of Asiatic 
history is the Mongol Invasion, wdiich inflicted on the Muslim 
civilisation a blow from which it has never re- 
inTOsion°ofthc fCovcred, and, by destroying the Caliphate and its 

^century'* j metropolis of Baghdad, definitely put an end to 
■ the unity of the Muslim empire. This Mongol 
Invasion, beginning early in the thirteenth century with the 
conquests of Chingiz Khan, culminated in the sack of Baghdad 
and murder of al-Musta‘sim, the last ‘Abbasid Caliph, by Hulagu 
Khan in a.d. 1258. The devastation wrought by it throughout 
Persia was terrific. The irresistible Mongol hordes were 
bloodthirsty heathens who respected nothing, but slew, burnt, 
and destroyed without mercy or compunction. “ Tiiey came, 
they uprooted, they burned, they slew, they carried off, they 
departed” Amadand^ u kandand^ zi sukhtazzd^ u kushtazid^ u 
burdand^ u raftand”) ^ — such was the account of their methods 
and procedure given by one of the few who escaped from the 
sack of Bukhard, wherein 30,000 were slain ; and there were 
other cities which fared even worse, than Bukhdrd. The 
invasion of Timur the Tartar, horrible as it was, was not so 
terrible in its effects as this, for Timur was professedly a 
Muslim, and had some consideration for mosques, libraries, 
and men of learning ; but Chingiz and Hulagu were blood- 
thirsty heathens, who, especially when resistance was en- 
countered, and most of all when some Mongol prince was 
slain in battle, spared neither old nor young, gentle nor 
simple, learned nor unlearned ; who stabled their horses in 
the mosques, burned the libraries, used priceless manuscripts 
for fuel, and often razed the conquered city to the ground, 
destroyed every living thing within it, and sowed the site with 
salt. 

Hence, as it seems to me, there is a gulf between what 
preceded and what followed this terrific catastrophe, which 


* Ta'rikh-i-Jahdn-gushd. 
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effected in Muslim civilisition, science, and letters a deteriora- 
tion net cr aftens ards wholly reptired So, though 
ccntufics and a half of the period 

inrai^ol " remains to be considered precede the Mongol 
InNasion, while six centuries and a half succeed it, 
the former ma) well claim for their treatment an equal space 
u ith the latter 

The earliest dawn of the Persian Renaissance, which 
culminated m Firdawsl and his contemporaries, was fully 
discussed in the Prolegomena to this volume, but 
rtnai^net. ^ recapitulation in tins place may not be 

amiss According to ‘Awfl, the oldest biographer' 
of the Persian poets whose work has been preserved to us,/ 
and who wrote early in the thirteenth century, the first Persian '* 
qailda was composed bj a certain ‘Abbas to celebrate the entry 
of the ‘Abbasid Caliph al-Ma*mun, the son of HarunuV-Rashid, 
into Merv, in A H 193 (a d 808-9) This extract from 
‘Awfi’s work (the including four couplets of 

the poem in question, was published, with translation, by Dr 
H Ethe m his interesting paper entitled RMagi's Vorlaufer 
und Zettgenoiwi (pp 36-38), but I entirely agree with A de 
Biberstein Kazimirski’s * view as to the spurious character of 
this poem One of the oldest Persian verses which has come 
down to us IS probably that which, as we learn from the “ Four 
Discourses”(C/;i7/;dr AA7f<f/<7)ofNidhSml i-‘Arudi 1 Samarqandl 
ahoiit th/t Oja twel.Oib. 

Ahmad al Kbujistani to rebel against the SafFari dynasty in 

* Divan de ilenoulchelirt pp 8-9 Pizzi, 1 thini takes the same view 
See an interesting paper on a yudeeo Persian Document from Ktiolan by 
Professor Marf,oIiouth in the J RA S for October, 1903 p 747 

* Lithogni hed at Tihran m A H 1305 and translated by me m the 
JR AS for July and October, 1899 There are two MSS m the British 
Museum and one (of which J have a copy) in Constantinople The story 
to which reference is here made occurs on p 43 of the Urage h fart of my 
translation A crit cal edit on of this important work prepared by Mirza 
Muhammad of Qazwin is now bong printed by the Trustees of the Gibb 
Memorial 
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A.H. 262 (a.d. 875-76), and “stirred within him an impulse 
which would not suffer him to remain in the condition wherein 
he was.” The verse is as follows : — 

Mihiaii gar bi-hdm-i-shir dar-asi 
- Shaw, Idiaiar kuu, zi kdvi-i-shir bi-juy, 

Yd buznrgi u iidz u 7ti‘inat u jdh, 

Yd, dm marddn'l marg-i-ruy-d-rdy. 

“ If lordship lies within the lion's jaws, 

Go, risk it, and from those dread portals seize 
Such straight-confronting death as men desire. 

Or riches, greatness, rank, and lasting ease," 

These verses are quoted by the author of the “ Four Dis- 
courses” in support of his proposition that “poetry is that art 
whereby the poet arranges imaginary propositions, and adapts 
the deductions, with the result that he can make a little thing 
appear great and a great thing small, or cause good to appear in 
the garb of evil and evil in the garb of good. By acting on the 
imagination, he excites the faculties of anger and concupiscence 
in such a way that by his suggestion . men’s temperaments 
become affected with exaltation or depression ; whereby he 
conduces to the accomplishment of great things in the order 
of the world.” 

Persian poetry, then, began to be composed more than a 
thousand years ago,^ under the earliest independent or semi- 
independent rulers who sprung up pari passu with 
stlbmty“1“he decline, decentralisation, and disintegration of 

iMguage. Caliphate of Baghddd. The Persian language 

has changed so little during this long period that, 
save for a few archaic words and spellings, the oldest verses 
extant hardly present any difficulty, or even uncouthness or 
unfamiliarity, to the Persian of to-day. In feeling and 

* In my previous volume, or Prolegomena, I have discussed the question 
whether or not poetry existed in Sasanian times ; but, ■''even if it existed, no 
traces of it have been preserved, and the earliest extant poetry in Persian 
dates from the Muhammadan period. 
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sentiment, liovvc\cr, a certain difference is, as it seems to 
me, perceptible; the older poetry of the Saffari and Sdmdnf 
periods is simpler, more natural, more objectue, and less 
ornate and rhetorical Nothing can be more instructne, as 
an indication of the change of taste which three 
^Dd”Mno[^r' and a half centuries effected in Persia, than to 

crttlcUm. . , t . 1 

compare two criticisms of the same celebrated 
verses of the poet Rudagi (by common consent the greatest 
Persian poet before the epoch of the Kings of Ghazna), the 
one contained m the Four Dneourses of Nidhdmf 1 *Arudi 
(about A D 1150), the other in Dawlatshdh’s Memoirs of the 
Poets (a d 1487) TJie poem in question begins — 


Bu y 5”“^* Mtihydn dyad ham{, 
Buyt )drt mthrahin dyad hami, 


and Its translation is as follows 


‘ The Ju )i Mulijao wc call to mind 
\\ e long for those dear friends long left behind 
Tiic sands of Oxus toilsome though thej be 
Beneath my feet were soft as silk to me 
Glad at the friends return the Oxus deep 
Up to onr girths in laughing ii-aves shall leap 
Long hie Bukhara I Be thou of good cheer 1 
Joyous tow ards thee hasteth our Artur I 
The Moon s the Prince Bukhara is the sky , 

O sky, the Moon shall light thee by and by 1 
Bukhard is the mead the Cypress he 
Receive at last 0 Mead the Cypress tree 1 • 

The extraordinary effiscc produced on the Amir Nasr ibn 
Ahmad the Sdmdnid by these verses, and the rich reward 
which Rudagi earned for them, seemed natural enough to the 
earlier critic, who considers that “that illustrious man 
(Rudagi) was worthy of this splendid equipment, for no one 
has yet produced a successful imitation of that elegy, nor 

• For the text of these verses and the whole story connected with them 
see the separate reprint of my translation of the Chahdr hlaqdla 
PP 51 56 The Ju yi Muliyan is a stream near Bukhara 
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found means to surmount triumphantly the difficulties [wiiich 
the subject presents].” In particular he maintains that in the 
following verse (not generally included in the current text of 
the poem, but evidently belonging to it) : — 

Afariii n viadh Slid dyad Itaut!,' 

Gar bi-gaiij andat ziydn dyad haml. 

“Surely are renown and praise a lasting gain, 

Even though the roj'al coffers loss sustain” — 

“are ^even admirable touches of art: first, the verse is 
apposite j secondly, antithetical j thirdly, it has a refrain ; 
fourthly, it embodies an enunciation of equivalence ; fifthly, it 
has sweetness ; sixthly, style ; seventhly, energy.” “ Every 
master of the craft,” he concludes, “ who has deeply con- 
sidered the poetic art, will admit, after a little reflection, that 
I am right ” ; and, so far as a foreigner may be permitted to 
express a judgement in the matter, 1 am inclined to agree with 
him. That the verse is apposite cannot be denied : the poet 
wanted a present from the Amir, and his hint is delicate yet 
unmistakeable. The antithesis between the loss in money and 
the gain in glory and fame is well brought out. The refrain, 
needed only at the end of the verse, is here naturally and 
effectively anticipated at the end of the first hemistich. The 
equivalent which the Amir receives for his money is clearly 
indicated ; and the last three “ touches,” two of which at 
least can only be judged in the original, are undeniably 
present. 

Now hear how Dawlatshdh, writing about a.d". 1487, 
Degenerate judges these Same verses, so highly esteemed by 
Dawlatsliali. Nidhdmi-i-^Arddl : — 

“This poem [of Riidagi’s] is too long to be cited in its entirety in 
this place. It is said that it so delighted the King’s heart that he 
■ mounted his horse and set out for Bukhara without even stopping 
to put on his boots. To men of sense this appears astonishing, /or 
the verses are extremely simple, entirely devoid of rhetorical artifices and 
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embellishments, and lacking in strength; and if in these days any one 
U'ere to produce such a poem in the presence of kings or nobles, it would 
meet with the reprobation of all. It is, however, probable that as 
JIaster Riidagi possessed the completest knowledge of music 
[attainable] in that country, he may have composed some tune or 
atr, and produced this poem of his in the form of a ballad with 
musical accompaniment, and that it was in this way that it obtained 
so favourable a reception. In short, we must not lightly esteem 
Master Rddagi merely on account of this poem, for assuredly he 
was expert in all manner of arts and accomplishments, and has 
produced good poetry of several kinds, both viathnawis and qasidas, 
for he was a man of great distinction, and admired by high and 
low.” ^ 

Many persons are accustomed to think of Persian literature 
as essentially florid and ornate, abounding in rhetorical 
embellishments, and overlaid with metaphor, but 
this is only true of the literature produced at 
certain periods and in certain circles, especially 
under the ^ patrona ge .oLforeign,conquexofS-Pf_Mongolian-,qr 
XutkjsH.racCj.JJ'he History of the Mongol Conquest^ by Wajsaf,* 
written about a.d. 132S, is one notable example of this florid 
style of composition j while ^eE.aw 4 atsfS'Baf&^ the Anvj&r-U 
Suhaylly and other contemporary works produced under the 
patronage of the Timurid princes (by w’hom it was transmitted 
to India on the foundation by Babar of the so-called 
“Moghul” dynasty) about the end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries afford others of a later 
date. It is, /mw.ever, -amongs t (hc_ Xurks of the-Ottoman 
Empire that this detestable style ^ds its highest .development 
in writers like Veysf and Nergisf, of whom a modern Turkish 
critic says that, though a Persian might recognise the fact that 
they were not writing Persian, a Turk could hardly divine 
that they were by way of writing Turkish. 

In my previous volume on the literary history of Persia, 
published in 1902, 1 gave (pp. 452-471 ) specimens of the verses 

* ThU was his title : “ the P.inegyrisl ” [of the Court]. His name was 
‘Abdu’llah b. Fadlu’llah of Shirar. 


3 
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of some seventeen Persian poets of the oldest or pre-Ghaz,nav/i 
period, an amount sufficient, in my opinion, to entitle us to 
characterise in general terms this earliest verse, 
of wriy ^Persian Unfortunately, with the exception of the thousand 
regardrform couplets of Daqlql incorporated by Firdawsf in 
and style. Shdhndma,^ no mathnawl or other long poem of 

the Samdnid or pre-SdmAnid period has come down to us, though 
we know that such long narrative poems existed, e.g.^ Rudagi’s 
version of the well-known talc of Kalila and Dhnna^ of which 
sixteen couplets are presert'ed in AsadPs Lughat-i-Furs^ or 
Persian Lexicon, compiled about a.d, 1060, and rendered 
accessible to students in Dr. Paul Horn’s excellent edition. 
What is preserved to us consists chiefly of short fragments 
{ 7 nuqatta^At\ quatrains {ruba^iyydt\ and a few odes (ghazah), 
besides which we know that narrative mathnawl poems also 
existed, as well as qasldas (“ purpose-poems,” generally pane- 
gyrics). These last, however, reached their full development 
about the time of Firdawsi (a.b. iooo), with which our history 
begins. Of these forms, the qaslda (and the qit^a, or “frag- 
ment ” of the qaslda) was borrowed by the Persians from the 
Arabs, whose ancient pre-Isldmic poems the celebrated 
MV-allaq&t) are the classical models for this style of composi- 
i tion, which, however, together with the love-poem or ghazal, 
‘ underwent certain modifications in the hands of the Persians. 
iThe quatrain, on the other hand, as well as the mathnawl (or 
5 ^ ' “ couplet ” poem, where the rhyme is between the two hemi- 
'■ ' sticks composing the bayt^ and changes from couplet to couplet), 
is essentially a Persian invention ; and one tradition as to the 
earliest poem composed in Persian 2 points definitely to the 
quatrain (first called du-baytl and afterwards rubd^F) as the 
•oldest indigenous verse-form produced in Iran. Mystical 

* See p. 460 of my previous volume. 

® This tradition is given in its most familiar version by Dawlatshah, 
PP- 30 ~ 3 i of my edition, and in a more credible and circumstantial form 
in the rare British Museum MS. of the Mu'ajjamfi ma^dyiri aslddri'l-'Ajam 
of Shams-i-Qays, ff. 49-50 (pp. 88-89 of my forthcoming edition). 
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poctr),so common from the t^ielfth century onwards, is, at 
the early period which wc arc now discussing, rare and 
undeveloped. 

In order to avoid constant digressions and explanations in 
the following chapters, it mi) be well to give in this place a 
general account of the v’arictics of literary com- 
'“tuo^nht position recognised by the Persians, the rhetorical 
fjgyrej Qp J^,ch they make such frequent use, and 
the metres employed in their poetry'. Of these and other 
kindred matters I should have considered it necessary to treat 
more fully had it not been for the admirable account of them 
prefixed by my fnend the late Mr, JE. J. W, Gibb to his 
monumental Hntcry ef Oti-man Totiry * of which the first 
volume opens with a genernl discussion on Oriental thought, 
taste, poetry, and rhetone, which applies not only to Turkish, 
but also to Persian, and, in large measure, to Arabic and other 
Muhammadan languages also. These Prekgomtna of Mr. 
GtbVs (e specially ch ii, treating of Tradition, Philosophy, and 
Mysticism, and ch. iii, treating of Versc^forms, Prosody, and 
Rhetoric, pp 33-134) form one of the best introductions to 
the study of Muhammadan literature with which I am 
acquainted, and should be read by every student of this 
subject. Other excellent treatises arc Gladwin's Dii ser tatio ni 
en the Rhetene^ PrcssJyy and Rhyme of the Peruam (Calcutta, 
1801); Ruckert’s GrammaUk, Poettkf und Rhetsnk der Perser 
(originally published m 1827-28 m vols xl-xliv of the IFtener 
yahrlucher^and rc-edited by Pertsch m a separate volume in 
1874) , Blochmann's Protady of the Persians (Calcutta, 1872) ; 
and, for the comparisons used by the erotic poets, Huart’s 
annotated translation of the AnlsiPt-^Ushshiq^ or "Lover's 
Companion, of Sharafu*d*Dfn Rdmf Persian works on 
these subjects arc, of course numerous : Farrukhf, a con- 
temporary of Firdawsf, composed one (mentioned by Davvlat- 
shdh, pp 9 and 57 of my edition, and also by HAjjf Khalifa, 
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ed. Fliigel, vol ii, p. 277), entitled Tarjumanu'l-Balagha (“The 
Interpreter of Eloquence”), while Bahramx of Sarakhs, who 
lived about the same time, wrote two treatises, strongly 
recommended by the author of the Four- Discourses (p. 50 of 
the tirage~a~part of my translation), entitled respectively “ The 
Goalof Prosodists” {GhayatuNAriidiyyhi) and “The Thesaurus 
of Rhyme ” {Kanzul-Qdfya). These works appear to be lost, 
or at least no copies are known to exist; and of extant Persian 
treatises on these subjects the “ Gardens of Magic” {Hadd'iqtl s- 
Sihr'Y of Rashldu’d-Din Watwat (died a.d. 1182) and the 
already mentioned MVajjam of Shams-i-Qays (the rare old 
MS. marked Or. 2,814 in the British Museum), which was 
composed during the thirteenth century (soon after, a.h. 614 
r=A.D. 1217-18), seem to be the oldest. 

I shall speak first of Rhetoric {pllmu’ l-Badayi^\ choosing my 
examples chiefly from the “Gardens of Magic,” but some- 
times from other sources, and departing from 
^''Rhetoric! Watwdt’s arrangement where this seems to me to ' 
be faulty. I shall also endeavour to illustrate the 
different rhetorical figures, so far as possible, by English 
examples, in order that the nature of each figure may be 
more readily apprehended by the English reader. 

1. Prose. 

' Prose [nathr) is of three kinds — simple or unornate 
“naked”); cadenced {murajja%\ which has metre without 
Recogmsed 5 and rhymed {musajja% which has rhyme 

without metre. Concerning the first variety 
nothing need be said. The second demands more 
attention, since its recognition as a separate species of prose 
depends on what may be described as a theological dogma. 
Much of the ^ur an is written in rhymed prose, and here and 

The edition which I use is that lithographed at Tihran in A.H. 1302, at 
the beginning of the works of Q.a’ani. 
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there It hnppens that a verse fells into one of the recognised 
metres, as in iurtt ii, 78-79 : — 

Thuntvta aqrartumt tea anlum tashhaduti,^^ \ ' 

Thmtma anUtm hA'uiXt taqlulun, 

Avhich scans in the Romol metre, Le,, the foot fi'-llitun 

(— — ) repeated six times in the ha^'t or verse and 

apocopated to f&'ilit ( — — ) at the end of each mifrd* or 
hemistich. Now the Prophet's adversaries used to call him a 
“mad poet,” which description he vehemently repudiated j and 
hence it became necessary for his followers to frame a definition 
of poetry which would not apply to any verse or portion of the 
Qur'an. And since, as we have seen, certain verses of the 
Qur'dn have both rhyme and metre, it became ncccssarj’ to add 
a third condition, namely, that there must exist an intenthn 
{qa{d) on the pare of the tvritcr or speaker to produce poetry. 
It is, therefore, spontaneous or mvoluntar)’ poetry, occurring 
in the midst of a prose discourse, and reckoned as prose 
because it is not produced with /w/r/T/zw, which is called murajjas. 
The other classical instance, occurring in a traditional saying 
of the Prophet's, is : — 

Al-karimu ‘bnit U’karimi 'bni 'Ukarimt 'bni 'I'karint, 

which also scans in the Rama/ (octameter) metre. The third 
variety of prose {musajja% or rhymed) is verj’ common in 
ornate writing in all the Muhammadan languages. Three 
kinds arc recognised, called respectively mutatviiz/ (“ parallel ” 
or ^concorhanc”';, mutarraj anh mutawhztn 

(“symmetrical”). In the first k ind the rhyming words ending 
two successive clauses agree in measure (iy., scansion) anc 
number of letters, as, for example, in the tradition of the 
Prophet: Alhhummai Pti kulla munjiqin khalaf^", wa luUa 
mumsiki» talaf^”/ (“O God ! give every spender a successor, 
and every miser destruction”); or, as we might say in English, 
“ Give the spender health, and the lender wealth.” In the 
second kind the rhyming words in two or more successive 
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clauses differ in measure and number of letters, as though we 
should say in English, “ He awakes to reprieve us from the 
aches which grieve us.” In the third kind (common to verse 
and prose), the words in two or more successive clauses cor- 
respond in measure, each to each, but do not rhyme, as in the 
Qur’dn, %ura xxxvii, 117-118 : Wa dtaynahurnal-Kitdba 
^l-mustabln: wahadayndhwna^s-Sirdta 'l-mustaqlm. An English 
example would be ; “ He came uplifted with joy, he went 
dejected with woe.” The best European imitations of 
rhymed prose which 1 have seen are in German, and some 
very ingenious translations of this sort from the Maqdmdt^ or 
“ Stances,” of Badl‘u’z-Zaman al-Hamadhani (died a.d. 1007-8 
in Herat) may be seen in vol. ii of Von Kremer’s admirable 
Culturgeschichtey pp. 471-475. The following short extract 
will serve as a specimen : — 

“ Seine Aniwort auf diesen Schreibebrief war kali und sclmeidend — 
und ich, jede weitere Beriihrung vermeidend, — Hess ihn in seinem 
Diinkel schalten — und legie ihn nach seinem Buge in Fallen, — sein 
Andenken aberloschte ich aus dent Gedachtnissschrein, — seinen 11 amen 
wall ich in den Sironi hinein." 

George Puttenham, in his Arte of English Poesie (1589 : 
Arber’s reprint, 1869, p. 184) calls this figure Omoioteleton^ or 
‘‘ Like loose,” and gives the following prose example : — 

" Mischaunces ought not to be lamented, But rather by wisedome 
in time prevented : For such mishappcs as be remedilesse, To sorrow 
them it is but foolishnesse : Yet are we all so frayle of nature, As 
to be greeved with every displeasure.” 


2. Verse-forms, 

Eleven different verse-forms, or varieties of poem, are 
enumerated by Riickert (ed. Pertsch, p. 55 ) ss recognised in 

Verse-forms author of the Haft Qulzum or 

Seas”; to wit, the gh^al or ode, the 
qaslda, “ purpose-poem ” or elegy, the tasiblb, the 
qit^a or fragment, the rubdH or quatrain, the/ar^f or “ unit,” 
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the mathnawl or double~rhym^ the tarjl^-band or “return-tic,” 

the tar klb'b and or “ compositc-tie,” the muitaz&d or “comple- 
mented,” and the m u^\nm at ; to which may be added the 
murahba*' or “foursome,” the mukhammai or “fi\esome,” &c , 
up to the mu^ashihar or “tensome,” the “foursome,” “iive- 
^somc,” and “sixsome” being by far the commonest There 
'is also the muwashshah^ which was very popular amongst the 
Moors of Spam and the Maghrib, but is rarely met with in 
Persian. The mulamma^ “ patch-work,” or “ macaronic ” 
poem, composed in alternate lines or couplets in two or more 
different languages, has no separate form, and will be more 
suitably considered when we come to speik of Verst'SuhjectSj or 
the classiffcation of poems according to matter. 

The classification adopted in the Haft Qulzum (and also by 
Gladwin) is neither clear nor satisfactory. The tashblh^ for 
instance, is merely that part of a qasUa which describes, to 
quote Gladwin, “the season of youth {ihabib) and beauty, 
being a description of one’s own feelings in love ; but in 
common use it implies that praise which is bestowed on an>- 
thing [other than the person whose praises it is the ‘purpose* 
or object of the poet to celebrate, to which praises the taihhlb 
merely serves as an introduction), and the relation of circum- 
stances, whether in celebration of love or any other subject.” 
The fard (“unit”or hemistich) and the qit^a (“fragment”), 
as well as the ba^t (or couplet, consisting of two hemistichs), 
have also no right to be reckoned as separate verse-forms, since 
the first and last are the eJements of which every poem con- 
sists, and the “fragment” is merely a piece of a qaslda^thon^ 
it may be that no more of the qastda was ever written, and, 
indeed, the productions of some few poets, notably Ibn Yamin 
(died AD. 1344-45), consist entirely of such “fragments.” 
Again, the two forms of band^ or poem in strophes separated 
cither by a recurrent verse, or by verses which, though differ- 
ent, rhyme with one another and not with the verses of the 
preceding or succeeding hand^ may well be classed together j as 
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may also the “ foursome,” “ fivesome,” and other forms of mul- 
tiple poem. The muwashshah^ again, like the musammat and 
murassa^ is merely an ornate qasjda or ghazal of a particular 
kind. Before attempting a more scientific and natural classi- 
fication of the varieties of Persian verse, it is, however, necessary 
to say a few more words about the elements of which it consists. 

The unit in every species of poem is the hayt, which con- 
sists of two symmetrical halves, each called misrd^y and com- 
prises a certain number of feet, in all save the 
rarest cases either eight (when the bayt is called 
muthamman or “octameter”) or six (in which 
case it is called mtisaddas or “ hexameter ”). Into the elements 
composing the foot (-y/z., the watad or “ peg,” thP^sabab or 
“ cord,” and the fdstla or “ stay ”) we need not enter, only 
pausing to observe that, owing to a fanciful analogy drawn 
between the baytu’sh-sha^r, or “ house of hair ” (/.£,, the tent of 
the nomad Arabs), and the baytV sh-shih\ or verse of poetry, 
they, as well as most of the other technical terms of the Arabian 
Prosody (substantially identical with the Prosody of the 
Persians, Turks, and other Muhammadan nations), are named 
after parts of the tent. Thus the tent, or bayin’ sh-sha^r^ looked 
at from in front, consists of two flaps {misrd^) which together 
constitute the door ; and so the word mhrd^ is also used in 
Prosody to denote each of the two half-verses which make up 
the bayin’ sh-shi^r. Various reasons (which will be found set 
forth in detail at pp. 20-21 of Blochmann’s Persian Prosody) 
are adduced to account for this curious comparison or analogy, 
the prettiest being that, as the bayin’ sh-sha% or “ house of hair,” 
shelters the beautiful girls of the nomad tribe, so the bayin’ sh- 
shi\ or “verse of poetry,” harbours the “virgin thoughts” 
{abkdr-i-afkdr) of the poet. In English the term bayt in 
poetry is generally rendered by “ couplet,” and the word mtsrd^ 
by hemistich.” This seems to me an unfortunate nomen- 
clature, since it suggests that the bayi is two units and the 
misra^ half a unit, and consequently that four, instead of two, 
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of the latter go to make up one of the former. It would 
therefore seem to me much better to render bayt by “ verse,” 
and m\\ra'' by “ half-verse,” though there would be no objec- 
tion to continuing to call the latter ‘‘hemistich” if we could 
agree to call the hayi^ or verse, stlchos ; in which case the 
rubA% or quatrain, which consists of four hemistichs, or two 
s tlchoi (hence more accurately named by many Persians du- 
baytl\ would be the d istich . In any case it is important to 
remember that the hayt is the unit, and that the terms “ hex- 
ameter” {inusaddai) or “octameter” {muthammari) denote the 
number of feet in the bayty and that, since all the bayU in a 
poem must be equal in length, that combination of hexameters 
and pentameters which is so common in Latin verse is impos- 
sible in Persian. In the course of prose works like the Gulistdn 
a single hayt.^ or even a single mUrd^ is often introduced to give 
point to some statement or incident, and such may have been 
composed for that sole purpose, and not detached from a longer 
poetical composition. The OT/|rd‘ is in this case often called a 
fard^ or “ unit,” 

SoHihuch being clearly understood, we may proceed to the 
classification of the various verse-forms. The primary division 

depends on whether the rhyme of the bayt is, so to 

Classification . r / i • n • i ■ 

of Persian say, internal (the two mtsra'-s composing each bayt 

rhyming together), or fina l (the bayts throughout 
the poem rhyming together, but their component misrd^s not 
rhyming, as a rule, save in the matla\ or opening verse). 
These two primary divisions may be called the “many-rhymed” 
(represented only by the mcMnaw/f, or “couplet-poem”) and 
the “one-rhymed” (represented by the qasldoy or “purpose- 
poem,” and its “fragment,” the qit^a; the ghazaly or ode; 
and the tarji^-band and tarkib-bandy or strophe-poems ; to 
which, perhaps, we should add the rubd% or quatrain). What 
I have called the “multiple poems” (from the murabba^ or 
“ foursome ” to the mu^aihihar or “ tensome ”) must be placed 
in a separate class. 
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Concerning the many-rhymed poem, or mathmwl^ little need 
be said, since most European poetry which is not written 
in blank verse belongs to this category. The 
a/a/Ihaw/. rhyme, as has been said, is contained in the bayt, 
and changes from bayt to bayt. Tennyson’s 
Locksley Hall furnishes an admirable example in English 
(taking accent for quantity, which the genius of our lan- 
guage requires), since it represents as closely as is possible what 
would be technically described in Persian Prosody as a mathnawl 
poem written in the metre called Romnl-i-muthamman-i- 
jnahdhuf^ or the “ apocopated octameter Ramal,” viz . : — 


twice repeated in the bayt. Here are the two first bnyts (four 
lines of the English) scanned in this Persian fashion : — 

" Comrades, leave me I here a little, ] while as yet 'tis | early 
morn 1 ; 

Leave me here, and ) when you want me, | sound upon the | 
bugle horn. ( 

'Tis the place, and ( all arodnd it, j as of old, the | curlews call, | 
Dreary gleams a j bout the moorland 1 flying over j Locksley 
Hall. I ’’ 

All long narrative and systematised didactic poems in Persian, 
like the Shdhndmay or “Epic of Kings,” of Firdawsl j the Panj 
Ganjy or “ Five Treasures,” of Nidhdmi of Ganja ; the Haft 
Awrang, or “ Seven Thrones,” of Jami ; and the great 
Mystical Mathnawl of Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, are composed in 
this form, which is of Persian invention, and unknown in 
classical Arabic poetry, though occasionally employed (under 
the name of muzdawaj or “ consorted ”) in post-classical 
Arabic verse (late tenth century onwards) by Persian 
writers.^ 


* For an example of Arabic mathna'wi or muzdawaj, see vol. iv of the 
Yaitmatu'd-Dahr, p. 23 (Damascus edition). 
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Wc now pass to the one-rhymed forms of verse, wherein 
the same rhyme runs through the whole poem, and comes at 
^ , the end of each ha\L while the two half-verses 

composing the tayt do not, as a rule, rhyme 
together, save m the matla\ or opening verse of the poem 
The two most important verse forms included in this class are 
the ghazaly or ode, and the qa\lda, or elegy. The same metres 
are used for both, and m both the first bayty or matla\ has an 
internal rhj me, t e , consists of two rhyming mtsrd^Sy while the 
remaining rhymes are at the ends of the bayts only The 
ghazal differs from the qatlda mainly m subject and length 
The former is generally erotic or mystical, and seldom exceeds 
ten or a dozen baytt , the latter may be a panegyric, or a 
^ satire, or it may be didactic, plnlosophical, or religious In 
later days (but nor, I think, before the Mongol Invasion) jt' 
became customary for the poet to introduce his takhalluty nom 
dt gutrrty or pen name,” in the last bayty or maqta^, of the 
ghazaly uhich is not done in the qadda. As an example of 
the ghazal I give the following rendenng of the very well- 
known ode from the Dltvin of Hdfi^ of Shlrdz which 
begins — 

Agar dn Turk t Sblrazl bt dost drad dil 1 mtfrd 

Bi khdl t Hviduuash bakhsham Samarqand u Bukhdrd rd 

“If that unkindly Shiraz Turk* would tale my heart within her 
hand, 

Id give Bukhara for the mole upon her cheek, or Samarqand I 
Saqi,* what wine is left for me pour, for m Heaven thou wilt 
not see 

ilusallas sweet rose haunted walks, nor Ruknabads^ wave- 
dimpled strand 


* The poet calls his sw'cethcart a Turk because the Turks are cele 
brated both for their beauty and Iheir cruelly, 

• Cupbearer 

s Two suburbs of Shiraz 
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Alas ! those maids, whose wanton ways such turmoil in our city 
raise. 

Have stolen patience from my heart as spoil is seized by Tartar 
band. 

Our Darling’s beauty hath, indeed, of our imperfect love no 
need ; 

On paint and pigment, patch and line, a lovely face makes no 
demand. 

Of Wine and Minstrel let us speak, nor Fate’s dark riddle’s 
answer seek, 

Since none hath guessed and none shall guess enigmas none may 
understand. 

That beauty, waxing day by day, of Joseph needs must lead 
astray 

The fair Zulaykha from the veils for modest maids’ seclusion 
planned. 

Auspicious youths more highly prize the counsels of the old and 
wise 

Than life itself ; then take, O Heart, the counsels ready to thy • 
hand ! 

You spoke me ill ; I acquiesced. God pardon you ! 'twas for 
the best ; 

Yet scarce such bitter answer suits those rubies sugar -sweet and 
bland ! 

Your ode you’ve sung, your pearls you’ve strung ; come, chant 
it sweetly, Hafi^ mine ! 

That as you sing the sky may fling the Pleiades’ bejewelled 
band ! " 

The great length of most qasidas makes it almost impossible 
to give an English verse-translation which shall preserve the 

ThaQasMa character throughout, though many 

such translations of Turkish qasidas may be seen 
by the curious in such matters in the late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb’s 
great History of Ottoman Poetry. To preserve the original 
form (both as regards metre and rhyme) of whatever poem he 
translated was with this great scholar an unvarying principle ; 
but I, having less skill in verse-making, have felt myself con- 
_ strained as a rule to abandon this plan, and translate qasidas^ 
and sometimes even ghazals^ as though they were mathnawls. 

I am emboldened to make such changes in rhyme and metre 
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THE QA^/DA OR ELEGY 

b) the c'nmplc of the Oncnt'ils themselves, for, is I have 
obsen cd at pp 464-5 of the Praltgsmtna to this \ olumc, it the 
time when such vcrsc-translations from Arabic into Pcrsiin 
and vice tersa were common feats of ingcnuit} and tests of 
scholarship m the tuo languages, it was usuil to idopt 1 
different metre m translating, and to change rnathmwl Persian 
verses {egy in il-Bundirf’s Arabic translation of the ShAhndma) 
into the qatida form in Arabic, notw ithstanding the fact that 
both languages have 1 common s)stcm of Prosod), which, of 
course, does not extend to English If, then, these misters of 
st)le and language permitted themselves these liberties, wh) 
should we, who arc in ever) wa) placed at 1 disadvantage 
compared with them, den) ourselves a similar freedom ? 

However, since we arc here speaking of verse forms, I shall 
give a few specimens from qasJdat In the proper monorh)ihmic 
form, which I have not found it possible to maintain in my 
translations for any complete fe/We, the qas!da being, is I have 
said, alwa)s of constdcnbl) greater length than the ode or 
ghazaly and often extending to more thin a hundred ha^U 
M) first specimen consists of six hayti taken from a tnarth^a 
I (t^ircnod) , or qatlda of mourning) composed b) Sha)kh Sa‘di 
of SlifrTz on the sack of Baghdad b) the Mongols ind the 
cruel murder of the last *Abbasid Ciliph, al-MustaSim bi’lHh, 
and his family The text, which is interesting as showing the 
effect produced on the mind of 1 contemponry Muslim by 
this horrible catastrophe, is taken from vol 1 of Ziyi Bey’s 
AAordW/ (Constantinople A If 1291, p 156) The metre is 
again the apocopated octameter Rama! I give the six first of 
the twcnt)-onc bayts which the fwem comprises — 

s-'tcimfnofa Asttian rd baqq buitad gar kfnnt bt ri’ad bar zamin 
otTb^^y Bar zaadl t mulk t Musia jiw, Amirn I Mu uttnln 

Well it were if from the heavens tears of blood on earth should 
flow 

For the Ruler of the Faithful al Musia sim brought so low 
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If, Muhammad, at the Judgement from the dust thy head thou’lt 
raise, 

Raise it now, behold the Judgement fallen on thy folk below ! 

Waves of blood the dainty thresholds of the Palace-beauties 
whelm ; 

While from out my heart the life-blood dyes my sleeve with hues 
of woe.* 

Fear vicissitudes of Fortune ; fear the Sphere’s revolving change ; 

Who could dream that such a splendour such a fate should 
overthrow ? 

Raise your eyes, O ye who once upon that Holy House did 
gaze, 

Watching Khans and Roman Caesars cringing to its portals go. 

Now upon that self-same threshold where the Kings their fore- 
heads laid, 

From the children of the Prophet’s Uncle® streams of blood do 
flow ! " 

The above, however, is far less typical of the classical qasjda, 
beginning with the tashblb already described, and passing, in the 
bayt known technically as the guriz-gdh, or “ tran- 
sition-verse,” into the madthoy or panegyric proper, 
than a very fine qaslda (No. 29 in Kazimirski’s 
edition, pp. 73-76) by the poet Minuchihrl, a younger con- 
temporary of Firdawsl. This poem comprises seventy -two bayts^ 
of which I give only a selection, indicating in each case the 
position of the translated verses in the complete text by pre- 
fixing the number which they bear in it. The metre is the 

apocopated hexameter Hazaj |v_. | w ), 

which I have been obliged to shorten by one syllable in my 
translation. It begins — 

Aldyd khaymagi, khayma firu hil, 

. Ki pish-dhang birun shud zi manzil. 


The Muslim poets suppose that when one weeps long and bitterly all 
the supply of tears is exhausted, and blood comes in their place, whence 
the red and bloodshot appearance of the eyes of him who has wept much. 

® Al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib, the ancestor of the Caliphs called after 
him ‘Abbasid. 
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r. " O Icntsman, haste, and strike the tent, I pray 1 
The caravan’s already under \s'ay ; 

2. The drummer sounds already the first drum : 
Their loads the dmcrs on the camels lay. 

3. The e\ cnmg-prayer is nigh, and lo 1 to-night 
The sun and moon opposed do stand at bay, 

4. Si\e that the moon climbs upwards through the sky, 
While sinks the sun o'er Babel’s mountains grey, 

5. Like to two scales of golden balance, when 

One pan doth upwards and one downwards weigh." 

The poet next describes his parting with his sweetheart, 
whom he addresses as follows : — 

6. “'O silver cj’press I Little did I think 

To see so swiftly pass our trysting-day I 

7. We are all heedless, but the moon and sun 
Are heedful things, whose purposes ne’er stray. 

8. My darling, wend thee hence, and weep no more. 

For fruitless arc the hopes of lovers aye. 

9. With parting Time is pregnant; know ye not 

' Needs must the pregnant bring to birth one day?’ 

10. When thus my lo%e beheld my state, her eyes 

Kaincd tears like drops which fall when lightnings play, 
ri. That she crushed pepper held wilhm her band 
And cast it m her eyes thou wouldcst say. 

12. Drooping and trembling unto me she came 
Like tlwoat-cut bird, whose life-blood ebbs away, 

13. Around my neck like sword-belt flung her arms, 

And on my breast like belt depending lay. 

14. *0 cruel,' cried she; 'by my soul I swear 

My envious foes rejoice through thee this day 1 

15. Wilt thou, what time the caravan returns, 

Return therewith, or still m exile stay? 

16. Perfect I deemed thee once m all thy deeds, 

But now m love imperfect, wel-a-way I 

The poet again endeavours to console his beloved, who 
finally departs and leaves him alone. He looks round the 
caravansaray, and sees “neither beast nor man, neither rider 
nor pedestrian,” save his own camel, fretting “like a demon 
chained hand and foot.” Having arranged its harness, he 
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mounts, and it springs forward on the path whereby the 
caravan has departed, “ measuring with its feet the stages 
like a surveyor measuring the land.” He enters the desert — - 
“ a desert so cold and rugged that none who enters it comes 
forth again ” — and describes the biting wind “ which freezes 
the blood in the veins,” and the silver patches of snow on 
the golden sand. Then comes the dawn, blinding him with 
its glare, and causing the snow to melt “ as one who wastes 
of consumption,” and the sticky mud to cling to his camel’s 
feet like string of isinglass. At length the caravan which he 
has striven to overtake appears encamped before him in the 
plain ; he sees the lances of the escort planted in the ground 
like ears of wheat in a cornfield, and hears the tinkle of the 
camel-bells, sweet to his ears as the nightingale’s song. 

He then continues : — 

48. “Then to my gallant beast I cried aloud, 

‘ O friend of talent ! Slower now, I pray ! 

49. Graze, sweet to thee as ambergris the grass ! 

Walk proudly, thou whom iron thews did stay \ 

50. Traverse the desert, climb the mountain ridge, 

Beat down the stages, cut the miles away ! 

51. Then set me down at that Wazir’s high court 

5i: ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ti; 

The Giirfc-e(5;i, 52, Whose lofty aims great things and small dis- 
or TakliaUii^. play ' ‘ 

t- ^ 

56. 'Mir Mas'ud® glories in his glorious time 
As did the Prophet in Nushirwan’s day.^ 

* This verse is the or “transition-verse,” I have here com- 

bined the first iiiisi'd' of 51 and the second of 52 in one bayt, to avoid 
(somewhat pusillanimously, perhaps) an allusion which I do not fully 
understand to some event in the life of the Arabian poet al-A‘sha. 

I.e. Sultan Mas‘ud ibn Mahmud of Ghazna, who reigned from 
a.D. 1030-40. 

Khusraw Anushirwan (Anoshak-ruban in Pahlawi) the Sasanian 
(reigned A.n, 531-78). He is still a proverb for justice in the East, and 
the Prophet is reported to have said, “I was born in the days of the Just 
King,” rne.aning him. 
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57 The purse as nch is Korah' to him comes, 

The beggar comes in suppliant s array , 

58 The beggar leaves him gold lined as a purse, 

The purse it is which empty goes away” 

In conclusion I give the last seven hayts of this qa^lda, 
wherein the poet craves his patron's favour and 
OTPaoeg^ generosity, and pnys for his long life. A hint 
proper ^ reward would be acceptable to the poet 

(which always comes near the end of the poem), is called, 
when neatly introduced and expressed, husn-i^talab^ or 
“ beauty of demand.” The last three bayts of the poem 
also illustrate the figure called Auin-i-mfljfa*, or “beauty of 
conclusion,” which, in Gladwin’s words (p 62), “ is when 
the poet exerts himself m the concluding verses, and ends 
with something striking, m order that the reader may leave off 
with satisfaction, and be induced to excuse any inaccuracies 
which may have occurred m the course of the poem.” He 
adds very truly that “m the qaslda the hutn^fmaqta* is generally 
used in imploring blessing.” 

66 O Master ! Hither do I come in hope 

To gain some gleanings from thy bounteous sway 

67 To thee come flocking ever men of parts, 

For like to like doth surely find the way 

68 Provide me with some place, and thou shall see 
Di bil and A'sha* envioui of my lay 1 

69 But if of serving thee I be deprived. 

My pen 1 11 born, roy fingers hew away 

70 So long as sounds the doves and woodcock’s ciy, 

And name of hawk and Simurgh* with us stay, 

>- 

• Korah, or Qarun, is believed by the Muslims to have been immensely 
rich, and to have been punished by God at the prayer of Moses because 
he refused to disburse money ‘ As nch as Qarun is, therefore, eqmva 
lent to “as rich as Croesus 

» Two Arabic poets The first, who belonged to the Shi a sect died m 
A D 860 The second, al A‘sha Ma mun b Qays, was contemporary with 
the Prophet 

3 The Stmurgh or 'Attqd is a gigantic mythical bird of great wisdom, 
supposed to inhabit the ^fountain of Qaf. 

4 
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71. Thy frame be lasting and thine eye be bright, 

Thy heart be pure, thy luck increasing aye I 

72. God give me Bashshar’s* talent, and the tongue 
Of Ibnu Muqbil, thee to praise ahvay!" 

We now come to the and for this few words will 

suffice. Essentially (as its name implies) it is, as 
^Frngment!'^ has bccn already said, merely a detached “ frag- 
ment” of a qasjda^ but it may be an uncompleted 
fragment — a torso, so to speak ; or it may be so far complete 
in itself that the poet never intended to add to it. Nay, in 
some cases its style and subject-matter arc such that it was 
evidently intended from the first to be an independent poem. 
The following “fragment” by Anwar! (died a . d . 1191) may 
suffice as a specimen : — 

“‘Have patience; patience will perform thy work 
Quickly and well,' to me a comrade said ; 

‘ The water to the river will return ; 

Thine aims shall speed as never they have sped.' 

I said : ‘ Suppose the water does return, 

What boots it, if the fish meanwhile be dead ? ' ’’ 

This “fragment” is evidently complete in itself, and no 
addition to it can ever have been contemplated. 

The rubdH or quatrain, again, is formally two bayts (whence 
called dh-baytl) or four hemistichs (whence called rubdH) from 
the beginning of a gadda or ghazal written in 
certain varieties of a particular metre, the Razaj ; 
but, like the epigram, it is always complete in 
itself. FitzGerald’s beautiful renderings of the quatrains of 
‘Umar Khayydm have rendered this verse-form so familiar that 
it is hardly necessary to say more of it in this place. As I 
have observed, however, that some admirers of FitzGerald’s 
‘Umar imagine that quatrains can be linked together to form 

‘ Bashshar b. Burd, the blind sceptic and poet, who, though excelling 
in Arabic verse, was of Persian, and, as he boasted, of royal descent. He 
was put to death in a.d. 783, 
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a poem, I should perhaps emphasise the fact that the effect of 
continuity in FitzGerald’s version is due to his arrangement 
and selection of the rwW*// which he translated, and that 
quatrains are always quite independent and complete in them- 
selves, and, in the collected works of Persian poets, are never 
arranged otherwise than alphabetically, according to the final 
letter of the rhyme. The quatrain metres, as we said above, are 
generally special derivatives of the Hazaj^ and the first, second, 
and fourth misrA^s must rhyme, while the third need not, and 
generally does not. The two following quatrains extemporised 
by Muhzzi for the Seljiiq Mahkshdh (whose Poet-laureate he 
afterwards became) are not, perhaps, of any special literary 
merit, but are historically interesting, since we have in the 
Four Discourses (pp. 67-70 of the tirage-a-part) the poet’s own 
account, given to the author of that work, of the circumstances 
under which they were composed. He says : — 

"lly father Burhani, the PoeWaureale (may God be merciful to 
him 1} passed away from this transitory to that eternal world m the 
iflstaiweoi ^0^” Qazwn 10 the early part of the reign of 
Malikshih, entrusting me to the King m this verse, 
ChahirMaqiia smce then become famous — 

Man raflam, u farzand-x-man Amad hhalafipdqj 
VrA bi'Khudd it bt-KJiudduand stpurdam,* 

*I am flitting, but I leave a son behind me, 

And commend him to my God and to my King' 

"So my father’s salary and allowances wer6 transferred to me, 
and I became Malikshah's Court-poet, and spent a year in the King s 


* This verse, supplemented by several others, which are undoubtedly 
spurious, IS commonly ascribed {eg, by Dawlatshah, p 59 of my edition) 
to the Ni^amu 1 Mulk, who, as we leam from the next paragraph of this 
extract, " had no opinion of poets, because he had no skill in their art ” 
One of these spurious verses which gives his age as ninety-four at the 
time of his death (he being actually eighty at most) is alone enough to 
discredit the story, apart from the small probability that one who had 
been mortally wounded by an assassin's knife would be in the humour to 
compose verses This is a good example of the universal tendency of 
mankind to ascribe well known stones or verses to notable men 
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service j yet was I unable to see him save from a distance, nor did 
I get one dinar of my salary or one maund of my allowances, while 
my expenditure was increased, I became involved in debt, and my 
brain was perplexed by my affairs. For that great minister, the 
Ni^amu’l-Mulk (may God be merciful to him !), had no opinion of 
poets, because he had no skill in their art ; nor did he pay any 
attention to any one of the religious leaders or mystics. 

“One day— it was the eve of the day on which the new moon of 
Ramadan was due to appear, and I had not a farthing to meet all 
the expenses incidental to that month and the feast which follows it 
— I went thus sad at heart to the Amir ‘Ali Faramarz ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla,* 
a man of royal parentage, a lover of poetry, and the intimate com- 
panion and son-in-law of the King, with whom he enjoyed the 
highest honour, and before whom he could speaic boldly, since he 
held high rank under that administration. And he had already been 
my patron. I said, ‘ May my lord’s life be long 1 Not all that the 
father could do can the son do, nor does that which accrued to the 
father accrue to the son. My father was a bold and energetic man, 
and was sustained by his art, and the martyred King Alp Arslan, the 
lord of the world, entertained the highest opinion of him. But what 
he could do that cannot I, for modesty forbids me. I have served 
this prince for a year, and have contracted debts to the extent of a 
thousand dinars, and have not received a farthing. Crave permis- 
sion, then, for thy servant to go to Nishapur, and discharge his 
debts, and live on that which is left over, and express his gratitude 
to this victorious dynasty.’ 

“‘Thou speakest truly,’ replied Amir ‘All : ‘we have all been at 
fault, but this shall be so no longer. The King, at the time of Evening 
Prayer, will go up to look for the moon. Thou must be present 
there, and we will see what Fortune will do.’ Thereupon he at 
once ordered me to receive a hundred dinar's to defray my Ramadan 
expenses, and a purse containing this sum in Nishapur coinage was 
forthwith brought and placed before me. So I returned, mightily 
well pleased, and made my preparations for Ramadan, and at the 
time of the second prayer went to the King’s pavilion. It chanced 
that 'Ala’u'd-pawla arrived at the very same moment, and I paid my 
respects to him, ‘ Thou hast done exceedingly well,’ said he, ‘ and 
hast come punctually.’ Then he dismounted and went in before 
the King. 

At sundown the King came forth from his pavilion, with a cross- 


Probably ‘Ali b. Faramarz the Kakwayhid is intended, See Lane*s 
Muhammadan Dynasties^ p. 145. 
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bow in his hand and 'AKudDawla on his rifiht hind I ran 
forward to do obeisance Amir 'AIi continued the kindnesses he 
hid already shoun me, and then busied bimscJf m looking for the 
moon The King, honever, was the first to see it, whereat he 
wis mightily pleased Then 'Aliad Danla siid to me, '0 son of 
Burhani saj something appropriate, and I at once recited these 
two verses' — 

Ay Ifdh I dill abrutedn t Ydri, gii i, 

}(f nay, chit kamdn tShahnydri gu{, 

Ka U zada as zar t Uydrf, git i, 

Bar gush i stf<thr gushudri, gu { 

'Mcthinks, O Moon, thou art our Princes bon 
Of his arched eyebrow, which doih charm us so, 

Or else a horse shoe wTought of gold refined, 

Or nng from Heavens car depending low 

"UTicn 1 had submitted these verses, Amir Ah applauded, and 
the King said ‘Go loose from the stables whichever horse thou 
pleasest When I was close to the stable Amir ‘Ah designated a 
horse which was brought out and given to m> attendants, and which 
proved to be worth 300 dhtdn of Nishapur The King then went 
to his orator), and I performed the evening pra)cr after which we 
sat down to meat At the tabic Amir ‘Ah said '0 son of Qurbani 1 
Thou hast not>ct said an) thing about this favour conferred on thee 
by the lord of the world Compose a quatrain at once 1 I there 
upon sprang to my feet and rccitcd these two verses — 

Chun dlash t khd{trt mard Shdh bt did, 

As khdk mard bar zabart nuih kashld, 

Chun db yakl tardna as mari^shunld, 

Chdn bdd yakl markab t kha^^am bakhshld 

* The Ifing beheld the /irs which in me blazed 
Me from low earth above the moon he raised 
From me a verse, like uater fluent heard 
And swift as wnd a noble steed conferred 

‘ When I recited these verses ‘Aldud Dawla warml) applauded 
me and by reason of his applause the King gave me a thousand 
dmdrs Then ‘Ala u d Dawla said ' He hath not yet received his 
salary and allowances To morrow I will sit by the Minister until 


* As has been already said the quatrain as consisting of two verses is 
called du baylt, or, as consisting of four hemistichs rubd i 
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he writes a draft for his salary on Isfahrm, and orders his allowances 
to be paid out of the treasury/ Said the King : ' Thou must do it, 
then, for none else has sufficient boldness. And call this poet after 
my title/ Now the King's title was Mu'izzu' d-Dunyd -iva'd-Diny so 
Amir ‘Ali called me Mu'izzi. • Amir Mu'izzi/ said the King [cor- 
recting him]. And this noble lord was so zealous for me that next 
day, by the time of the first prayer, I had received a thousand 
dinars as a gift, twelve hundred more as allowances, and an order 
for a thousand maunds of corn. And when the month of Ramadan 
was passed, he summoned me to a private audience, and caused me 
to become the King’s boon-companion. So my fortune began to 
improve, and thenceforth he made enduring provision for me, and 
to-day whatever I have I possess by the f.avour of that Prince. i^Iay 
God, blessed and exalted is He, rejoice his dust with the lights of 
His Mercy, by His Favour and His Grace !" 

This anecdote further illustrates the importance attached in 
earlier days to the faculty of improvisation in poets, and several 
other striking instances are given in this same 
hl^^y°es^erncd ‘book, the Chahdr Maqdla. Thus (pp. 56-58) 
m early times. Sul^an Mahmud of Ghazna had cut off the 

locks of his favourite AyAz in a moment of drunken excite- 
ment, and, partly from remorse, partly from the after-effects of 
his drinking-bout, was next day in so evil a temper that none 
dared approach him, the Poet-laureate ‘Unsurl restored him to 
good humour by this quatrain : — 

"Gar ‘ayb-i-sar-i-znlf-i-biii az kdsiaii-ast, 

Chi jd-yi bi-gham nishasian n khdsiau-asi ? 

Jd-yi iarab u nishdi u may kliwdstan-asi, 
K’drdstan-i-sai'v zi •pirdslan-asi, 

“Though shame it be a fair one’s curls to shear. 

Why rise in wrath or sit in sorrow here ? 

Rather rejoice, make merry, call for wine; 

When clipped the cypress’* doth most trim appear,” 


The Glorifier of the World and the Faith.” Every poet in Persia 
assumes a “pen-name,” nom de guerre, or takhallns, which is most often 
derived from his patron’s title, c.g., Sa‘di, Anwari, Nizami, &c. 

The comparison of a tall and graceful beauty to a cypress is very 
common in Persian and Turkish poetry. 
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Another cxtcmponsed quatrain of Azraqi*s {Chah&r Alaqala^ 

PP equall) hippy effect in calming the dangerous 

anger of his patron, the young King Tughinsh-lh, whose 
temper had given way in consequence of his having thrown 
two ones instead of the two sixes he desired at a critical point 
in a gime of backgammon. This quatrain ran • — 

Gar Shilh du slush Muds/, du yak zakhm ufidd, 

Td zan na ban ki ka'batayn ddd na ddd. 

An zakhm kt kard ray t Shdhtnshah ydd 
Dar khtdmai t Shah my bar khdk mhdd 

"Reproach not Fortune with discourteous tricks 
If by the King, desiring double six, 

Two ones were thrown, for wbomsoeer he calls 
Face to the earth before him prostrate falls * 

These two last quatrains have two points in common , first, 
the four mitrd^s all rhyme m both coses, whereas the *hird is m 
the quatrain commonly not rhymed , secondly, both exhibit 
the rhetoncil figure technically called husn-i^taHU p oeticil i* 
atipjogy”), where a real effect is explained by an imaginary’ 
or fanciful reason. 

We must now briefly consider some of the remaining and 
less important verse-forms, vtz , the two kinds of strophe-poem 
(the tarjV--band and tarklb-band)^ the various forms 
IndTarSi-bjnd multiplc-poem (the murabba\mukhamTnas^ &c.), 
the musammat^ and the mustazdd 
The two kinds of strophe-poem both consist of a series of 
stanzas, each containing a vanable, but equal, or nearly equal, 
number of couplets, all m one rhyme, these stanzas being 
separated from one another by a senes of isolated verses which 
mark the end of each strophe. If the same verse (which 
in this case may be best described as a r efrain ) be repeated at 
the close of each band^ or strophe, the poem is called a 
handy or “return-tie”, on the other hand, the verses which 
• In this translation I have departed from the proper quatrain rhjme 
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conclude each strophe be different, each rhyming internally in 
a rhyme differing from that of the preceding and succeeding 
strophes, the poem is called a inrklb-hand, or “ com posite tic.” 
In both cases the metre is the same throughout. 

To translate in its entirety a poem of either of these two 
classes, having regard to the proper arrangement of the rhymes, 
is beyond my powers, but 1 here give a few lines from two 
successive strophes of a very celebrated and very beautiful 
tarji^-ha 7 id by Hatif of IsfahAn, who flourished towards the end 
of the eighteenth century : — 


“O heart and soul a sacrifice to Thee, 

Before Thee all we have an off’ring free ! 

The heart; Sweetheart, we yield as service meet ; 

The soul, O Soul, we give right cheerfully. 

Scarce from Thy hands may we preserve our hearts, 

But at Thy feet surrender life with glee. 

The way to Thee is fraught with perils dire, 

And Thy love-sickness knows no remedy. 

Eyes for Thy gestures, cars for Thy commands. 

Servants with lives and hearts in hand are we. 

Would'st Thou have peace ? Behold, our hearts are here 1 
Would’st Thou have war ? Our lives we offer Thee ! 

HE is alone, beside HIM there is none; 

No God there is but HE, and HE is One 1 
* * * 

From Thee, O Friend, I cannot break my chain. 

Though limb from limb they hew my trunk amain. 

In truth, from us a hundred lives were meet; 

Half a sweet smile from Thee will ease our pain 1 

O father, cease to caution me of Love 1 

This headstrong son will never prudence gain. 

Rather ’twere meet they should admonish those 
Who ’gainst Thy love admonish me in vain. 

Well do I know the way to Safety’s street, 

But what can I, who long in bonds have lain ? 

* 

HE is alone, beside HIM there is none ; 

No God there is but HE, and HE is one!” 
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This poem comprises six strophes, separated by the above 
refrain, and contains m all (including the refrain-verse, five 
times repeated) about 148 verses, viz ,23-1-1 in the first 
strophe, 13 -f- i m the second, jy 4- i in the third, 15 -f i in 
the fourth, 18 + 1 m the fifth, and 57 in the sixth If at the 
end of the second stroph^ instead of having the same verse 
repeated we had a different verse in a different rhj ne, the two 
half-verses of which rhymed together, the result would be a 
tarklb'band ^ It will be observed that each strophe begins like 
a qaslda oz ghazal, with a matla\ or initial verse, of which the 
two halves rhyme together. 

The musammaty according to Ruckert (p 85 of Pertsch’s 
edition), IS a general term including all the varieties of 
multiple-poem, while the definition given by 
Thea/BMmwflt RashlduM-Dln Wa{wat identifies it with what 
the Moorish poets called muivashshah, where the 
w/ird* has an internal rh)me, as m the following verses con- 
tained in my rendering of a poem ascribed to the Babi heroine, 
Qurratu*l-*Ayn — 

‘ The musk, of Cathay might perfume gam from the scent those 
fragrant tresses ram, 

While those eyes demolish a faith m vain attacked by the 
pagans of Tartary 

With you who despise both Love and wine for the hermits 
cell and the zealots shnne 

What can I do ? For our faith divine >e hold as a thing of 
infamy I 

Or all the early poets Minuchihrl appears to have been fondest 
of the musammat, which has been revived in quite modern 
times by Mirzd DAwari of SMrdz Two strophes from an 
unpublished musammat of the latter will suffice to illustrate the 
usual form of this variety of poem — 

' The verses which form the bands of a tarkib band must rhyme within 
themselves and may, but need not rhyme with one another 
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“ O Arab boy, God give you happy morn ! 

The morning wine-cup give, for here's the dawn I 
Give to the Pole one draught, and I’ll be sworn 
'Twill cast you down the crown of Capricorn : 

You Ursa makes its ransom, tender fawn, 

When sphere-like round the wine-jar you rotate. 
Hast thou no wine ? Clasp close the wine-skin old. 
Then Arab-wise o’er head thy mantle hold, 

And, like the Arabs, skirt in girdle fold ; 

Mantle and wine-skin clasp in hand-grip bold. 

By wine-stained robe be wine-skin’s bounty told ; 

And from thy lodging seek the Tavern’s gate.” 


The rhyme of this kind of mmammat^ which is by far 
the commonest, may therefore be represented by the formula : 

; r,r/,r,r,A-, See. Another form used by 
Minuchihrl consists of a series of strophes each containing six 
rhyming 7 nisra^s, according to the formula : ,* 

b^bjb,b,b,bj See. It will thus be seen that the muiaminat of 
the former and most usual type is essentially a mukhammas., or 
“fivesome,” save that generally in the true mukhammas the 
five lines, or half-verses, composing the opening stanza all 
rhyme together, after which the rhyme changes, save in the 
tenth, fifteenth, and twentieth lines or half-verses, which 
maintain the rhyme of the first stanza. V ery often the basis 
of a multiple-poem is a ghazal of some other poet, to each 
bayt of which two more half-verses or murals are added to 
make a murabba^ (“ foursome ”), three to make a mukhammas 
(“fivesome”), and so on. We can most easily illustrate these 
forms by taking the opening lines of the translation given at 
p. 31 supra of Minuchihri’s qaslda^ as follows : — 


(Mitra66a', or "Foursome.”) 

The shades of evening mark the close of day; 

The sunset fades, the world grows cold and grey ; 
" O tenisman, liasie, and strike the tents, I pray I 
The caravan's already under way.” 
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In haste the tra\ellers together come; 

Their voices rise hke swarming bee hi%e’s hum; 

‘*Tht drxmmer sounds already the first dnnn; 

Thetr loads the drivers on the camels lay'’ 

{ilukhammas, or “Fivesome’) 

The shades of evening mark the close of day ; 

The sunset fades, the world grows cold and grey ; 

Across the plain the length mng shadows play , 

*‘0 ienlsman, haste, and strike the tents, I fray I 
The caravan s already under way." 

In haste the travellers together come ; 

Some all unready, long expectant some ; 

Their voices rise like swarming bee hive s hum ; 

“The drummer sounds already the first drum. 

Their loads the drivers on the camels lay” 

The structure of the muiaddas (“sixsome”), musabba^ 
(“sevensome ”), and the remaining multiple-poetns is precisely 
similar to these, and need not be further illustrated. 

The mustazid^ or “increment-poem,” is an ordinary quatrain, 
ode, or the like, whereof each half-verse is followed by a short 
metrical line, not required to complete the sense 
•neiiuttazdd mctrc of the poem to which it is appended , 
these “ increment-verses ” rhyming and making sense to- 
gether like a separate poem We may illustrate this verse- 
form by means of the poem used to illustrate the murabba^ and 
the mukhammas. 


"0 tentsman, haste, and strike the tents, I 
pray, ’ 

“ The carai.ans already under ttay," 

“ The drummer sounds already the first 
drum, ’ 

" Thetr loads the dnvers on the camels 
lay.’ 

“The evening prayer ts near, and lot to 
night’ 

“The sun and moon opposed do stand at 
bay,’ 


The day grows late ; 
They will not wait. 

The mule bells call , 

Mate cries to mate. 

The sky is clear ; 

Beyond the gate— 
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and so on. It will be observed that the sense and rhyme of the 
poem is complete without the increment, and vice vers^. It is 
not, however, necessary that the multiple-poem or the incre- 
ment-poem should be based upon an earlier poem by some 
other author, for a poem may be composed originally in one of 
these forms.^ 

Besides the above classification by form, there is another 
classification (referring especially to the qnshla^ whereof the 
scope is much wider and more varied than that 
^b>^subjcci" other verse-form, except, perhaps, the qtia 

and the matlwmul) according to topic or subject. 
Thus a qdilda may be a panegyric {nwdihn), or a satire {hnj\v), 
or a death-elegy {mnrthiya\ or philosophical {lukajniyya), or it 
may contain a description of spring {rabl^’iyya)^ or winter 
ishitddiyya)^ or autumn {khizd}iiyya\ or it may consist of a 
discussion between two personified opposites (r.^,, night and 
day, summer and winter, lance and bow, heaven and earth, 
Persian and Arab, Muslim and Zoroastrian, heat and cold, or 
the like), when it is called a munAdhara^ joust,” or “strife- 
poem,” 2 or it may be in the form of a dialogue {sii'Al u jawAb, 
“question and answer”), and so on. The “dialogue” also 
occurs in ghazals, of which also sundry other forms exist, such 
as the mulamma^^ or “patch-work” poem, where alternate 
lines or verses are in two (occasionally three) different languages, 
e.g.^ Arabic and Persian, or both of these and one of the 
dialects of Persian j or we may have poems entirely in dialect, 
the so-called FahlawiyyAt^ or “ Pahlawl ” ballads, which were 
common down to the thirteenth century of our era, and not 
rare in later times. In addition to these, there is the muwash- 

’ An excellent English miistazdd composed during the American 
Revolution will be found at p. 54 of Morgan’s Macaronic Poetry (New 
York, 1872). The poem with the increment is pro-English, but if the 
increment be removed, the sense is reversed, and it becomes strongly 
pro-American. 

® See Dr. H. Elbe’s very interesting paper, Uebet persiscUen Teiizonen, 
published in the Acts of the Berlin Oriental Congress of 1881, pp. 48-135. 
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ihah or acrostic,* the mu^ammd or riddle, the liighz or enigmi, 
the nadhlra (which may be merely a ** parallel,” or imitation, 
or an actual parody), and the tadmln^ or quotation {literally, 
*Mnserlion ”), where a poem by another author is taken as 
the basis, and added to, often in the spirit of parody. The 
only example of this last I can recollect m English is by Lewis 
Carroll, and occurs in his Phantamagonay afterwards re- 
published under the title of Rhyme? and Reason? This is a 
genuine tadmln of the well-known poem beginning, “ I never 
Io\ed® a dear gazelle,” and the first verse runs, so far as I can 
recollect (for I have not the book at Innd) . — 

*'/ never lo.ed a dear gazelle, 

Nor anything that cost me much { 

High prices profit those who sell, 

Qut why should I be fond of such? ’ 

Mention should also be made of the genuine “macaronic” 
poem, where Persian words are constructed and 
® treated as Arabic, just as, m the absurd schoolboy 
doggerel beginning : — 

“Pu/rcs conzenpu took a boat and went to Phibppt,’* 
English words are Latinized j as in the line — 

*'Omnes drownderunt, qutd svnm ouay non potiiemnt" 

Such “ macaronic ” verses and prose occur in 
but there is a better instance in Ibn Isfandiydr^s Htstory of 
Tabaristin (compiled about A.o. 1216) m a long qasida of 
seventy-four verses written by the Qidl Hishdm to satirise 

* The Arabic tnu-washsUah which was so popular in Andalusia and the 
Maghrib is different, and resembles the Persian musatnmai already 
mentioned 

* “ Taught” IS, I believe, the correct reading, but of course it would not 
suit Lewis Carroll s ladmtn 
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one of his contemporaries. This poem is given in full, with 
the variants, at pp. 81-85 of my abridged translation of this 
History, published in 1905 as the second volume of the 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series. It begins : — 

Ay bi'farJiaug u 'iJm daiyd'u ! Lnysa vuird bi-juz in hamtd'u. 
Man-ain d in ki Id Ijayd laud: Hazl-rd karda’Un ihyd'u. 

Of Exiropcan macaronic poems, the best known arc. perhaps, 
the Macaronicorum pocma of Mcrlinus Coccaius, published 
about A.D. 152.9, and William Drummond of Hawthornden’s 
Polmo-Middinia^ ^nntod at Oxford in 1691. The following 
specimen from the latter may suffice : — 

“/fiC adcraui Gcordy Aktuhedtus, cl lilllc Johuus, 

Ei Jamy Richa:ns, cl slotii Michel Heudersouus, 

Qtii gillaiis pulchris anle alios dnusarc solcbal, 

Ei bobbare bcnc, ci lassas kissare bouaas ; 

Duncan Olypltanlus valdc slalvcrlus, cl cjtis 
Filins cldeslns jolyboyus, alquc Oldmondus,” &c. 

There are many other terms used in describing the subject- 
matter of verses, such as Knfriyydt (blasphemous or heretical 
poems), Khamriyydt (wine-poems), &c., which it is unnecessary 
to enumerate, since the number of these classes is not definite, 
and the terms employed commonly explain themselves. 

In addition to the terms above explained, there are a large 
number of rhetorical devices and quaint conceits employed 
by writers of ornate prose and verse which demand some 
notice from any one desirous of understanding the nature, 
or appreciating the ingenuity, of Persian (and Arabic or 
Turkish) literary compositions. Many of these figures, 
though no longer cultivated in this country, were highly 
esteemed by the Euphuists and other English writers of the 
sixteenth century, and a rich store of examples may be gleaned 
from George Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, published 
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in 1589, and quoted hereinafter from Mr Arber’s reprint 
of 1869, while most vaneties of the tajnh^ or word-play, 
may be illustrated from the Ingoldihy Legendsy the works of 
Tom Hood, and similar books The more important of these 
artifices of the Persian rhetoricians and poets are illustrated 
in a qaflda-t mu!anna\ or “artifice^asida,” composed by the 
poet Qmdml of Ganja, the brother of the celebrated Nidhdml 
of Ganja, who flourished m the twelfth century of our era 
This qaslda comprises lOi haytSy or verses, and is given on 
pp 198-201 of vol 1 of ?iyd Pasha’s Khar&bit I reproduce 
It here, line by line, with prose translation, and running 
commentary as to the nature of the rhetorical figures which 
It IS intended to illustrate 

I Ay falakrd haudyt qadrtiu bdr IFay malakrd {hand yt 
sadft in kdr! 

0 tbou the lo\c of whose worth 1$ the burden of heaven 

And 0 thou the praise of whose high place [aflords] occupa 
tion to the angels I 

This verse exemplifies two figures, husn-t^matia\ (“ beauty of 
exordium”), which is, as Gladwin says, “when the poet exerts 
himself in the matla*” (or opening verse of ^qaiida 
*^“*5tSs*'* “to fix the hearer’s attention, and 

excite his curiosity for the catastrophe”, and 
tarsl\ which literally means “setting with jewels,” but in 
poetical composition is when the words in two successive 
tnisrd^Sy or half verses, correspond, each to each, in measure 
and rhyme An English example (but imperfect at two 
points) would be — 

* O Io\e who best on my breast so light 
O dove who fliest to thy nest at night 1 

An excellent Latin example is given in Morgan’s Macareme 
Poetry (New York, 1872, p lOi) — 
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“Quos auguis irisil diro cum vulnerc stravii, 

Hos sanguis Chrisii miro ium inuncre lavit.” 

2. Tir-i-charkJiai zi mihr dida stpar, Tir-i-charkliat zi mihr dida- 
sipdr } 

"The quarrel of thy cross-bow sees in the sun a shield ^ 

The [planet] Mercury in heaven lovingly follows thee with 
its eyes ! ” 

Here we have two figures, the tarsi^^ explained above, but 
combined with an elaborate series of “ homonymies,” or word- 
plays. Such word-plays (called tajnh or jinds) 
seven kinds (or, if we include the kindred 
ishtiqdq^ ^ight), all of which seven kinds are 
exemplified in this and the six following verses. In this 
verse the words on which the poet plays are identical alike 
in spelling, pointing, and pronunciation, and illustrate the 
first kind of tajnlsy called tdmm (“complete”). Thus tlr is 
the name of the planet “Mercury,” and also denotes “an 
arrow” or “quarrel”; charkh mczm “heaven,” and also 
“ a cross-bow ” ; mihr^ “ the sun,” and “ love ” ; dlda^ “ having 
seen ” or “ saw,” and “ the eye ” ; sipar is a shield, while sipdr 
is the root of the verb sipurdan^ “ to entrust,” dida-sipar being, 
at the end of the verse, a compound adjective meaning “en- 
trusting,” i.e.j “ fixing the eye.” 

3. Jud-rd burda az miydna miydn, Bukhl-rd ddda az kindra 
Mndr ! 


"Out of a company [of rivals] thou hast caught Generosity in 
thine embrace : 

Thou hast banished Avarice from thy side I ” 

The iajnls here illustrated is really the third variety, called 
za id (“ redundant ”), though described in the margin of my 

Tajnis-i-zaid. “complete” kind, and 

another instance of it occurs in the fifth verse. 
It is so called because one of each pair of words has a 
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** redundant ” letter, which differentiates it from its fellow 
{mayin mayina , /mdr, hnara\ and prevents the word-play 
from being “ complete ” An English exemplification from 
Puttenham’s y^rtt of Lngbih Poeue is the following — 

*‘The maid that soon mamed is, soon marred is 

4 SStdt viulk, u Rakhih t Davlat rd, Tu siudri, ua htinmat i- 

tu saudt 

Ta)ais-i oi j. * Empire, and the steed of State, 

Thou art the bracelet, and thy courage the rider ' 

Rakhsh (here rendered by “steed”) was the name of the 
legendary hero Rustam’s horse The verse exemplifies the 
second kind of tajnlt, called ndqtfy or “defective,” when the 
words on which the writer plays are spelt alike, but pointed 
differentl), i<, differ in one or more of the short vowels 
The following English example is from Putienham's j^rte of 
English Peeste — 

“To pray for jou ever I cannot refuse; 

To prey upon you I should jou much abuse,* 

5 Past bd rifal t lu khdna t khan Tang bi fushat i tu shdn’ t 

Shdr 

. “Low compared with thine exaltation is the khans 
mansion 

Narrow compared with thy spaciousness is the street of the Shar ‘ 

Here again we have the “ redundant ” (zd'td) variety of tajn/s 
explained above m the third verse 

6 Bt iia/dyt tu mthnjdn ndchlz Bd ita/dyt in Mihrtjdn 

chu bailor 


* Shdr 13 the title of the ruler of Gharjistan a country near Ghur and 
Afghanistan 


5 
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“ The love of the soul is naught without thy faithful troth : 
With thy faithful troth Mihrijan * is like Spring." 

Here we have the kind of tajnh called “ com- 
pound ” {murakkab)y of which the late Mr. E. J. W. 
Gibb gives the following ingenious exemplification 
in English in the first volume (p. ii8) of his History of 
Ottoman Poetry : — 

“Wandering far, they went astray, 

When fell on the hills the sun's Iasi ray.” 

7. Subh-i-bad-khwdli z' ihiishdm-i-tu shdin ; Gul-i-b ad-guy z' if tikhdr- 
i-tu khdr. 

“The morning of him who wishes thee ill [becomes as] evening 
through thy pomp ; 

The rose of him who speaks evil of thee [becomes as] a thorn 
through thy pride," 

Here the tajnls is what is called mukarrar, or 
^‘repeated,” shdm being a repetition of part of 
ihtishdm, and khdr of iftikhdr. Here is an example 
in English : — 

“Alas ! you did relate to us too late, 

The perils compassing that agate gate.” 

8. ‘Adlai dfdqshusta az dfdt; Tab' at dzdd buda az dzdr. 

“Thy justice hath cleansed the horizons from calamities; 

Thy nature hath been exempted from hurtfulness." 

Here the tajnls is of the kind called mutarraf (‘‘partial” or 
“ lateral ”), the words dfa^ and dfdt, and dzdd and 
\aSaf!'" dzdr agreeing save for a “partial” or “lateral” 
(i.e., terminal) difference. Example in English ; — 

* l\Iihrijan (or Mihragan), “ the month of Mithra,” is the old Persian 
month corresponding roughly to our September.' 
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“ Like Esau lose thy birlhnght I instead 
Shall eat the pottage and shill break the bread" 

9 As in blntdr t ^ulm nl ddnt Was iu add}i nitilkra ilvtdr 

"By thee [is effected] the cure of him \^bo is sick with injustice 
By thee [is undertaken] the cire of the enemies of the state 

Here the tajnls is what is called khaitt (‘‘linear” or 

^ “senptory”), i r , the words blmdr and tlmdr are 

Tajnis-l VhattL , ^ \ j./r t , 

the same in outline, and differ only in their 

diacritical points 


10 ghubdrt nabard t tu nabarad Dlda t ‘aql surma t diddr 

* Save the dust of thy battle the e>e of understanding 
Will take naught as collynum for its eyesight 

This verse illustrates the tsu*dra ("trope” or “simile”), the 
hu-irx expression “the eye of understanding” meaning 
“ the understanding eye,” or simply “ the under- 
standing ” 

It Dar gut i shartn ^d/t bl gu! t lu Shana t’<harkh mdh dyina 
dar 


This verse (which is to me unintelligible, and probably 
corrupt) illustrates the figure called murd^dt^i-nadhlr (“the 
, observance of the similar”), or tandsub (“con 

Muraat i na^ir ,, ' 

gruity ), and consists in introducing into a verse 
things which are naturally associated together, such as bow and 
arroWf night and rfjy, sun and moon The following English 
example is from Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie (p 251), from 
a “ Partheniade ” composed by him on Queen Elizabeth - — 


"Two lips wrought out of rubie rocke, 
Like leaves to shut and to unlock 
As portall dore m Pnnees chamber 
A golden tongue in mouth of antler 
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12. An huuad ht'tshi$h-i-iu bd ii‘tld Ki hiniad bahinhhh-i-lu bd 

diitdr. 

docs to [tliy3 foes whrit thy ^jiving 
‘ vvaUai'. does to [lliy] money.” 

Tills figure is called vtndh-i-mmvnjjaliy or simply futnunjjnh, 
t.r.y “implied praise” ; for in the above verse the poet intends 
primarily to praise his patron’s prowess on the field of battle ; 
but by the simile which he employs — “thon scnttcrcst thy foes 
by thy valour as thou scattertst thy money ly thy generosity '" — • 
he also hints at another virtue. 

13. Bd ltaxi'd~yl in hufr bdshad dsn: Bs'-ridd-yi Its fithhr bashad 

*dr. 

This verse illustrates the figure called “ambiguity,” or 
muhtansoM U'Mnjhnyn (“ that which will bear two 
[oppositc] interpretations”), for, the positions of 
subject and predicate being interchangeable in 
Persian, we may translate it either : — 

" With thy love, infidelity becomes faith ; Without thine approval, 
pride becomes shame," 

or : — 

"With thy love, religion becomes infidelity: Without thine 
approval, shame becomes pride," 

Ambiguity or “amphibology” is treated by Puttenham 
{Arte of EsigUsh Pocsie, pp. 266—267) as a vice of style, which it 
is, unless it be deliberate, as it usually is with the Orientals, who 
thus outwardly praise one whom they really intend to censure. 
So in Morier’s Hajji Baba the poet Asker (‘Askar) is made 
to speak as follows : — 

I wrote a poem, which answered the double purpose of gratifying 
my revenge for the ill-treatment I had received from the Lord High 
Treasurer, and of conciliating his good graces ; for it had a double 
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meaning all through nhat he in his ignorance mistook for praise 
was m fact, satire , and as he thought that the high sounding words 
in which it abounded (which, being mostl) Arabic, he did not under 
stand) must contain an culogtum he did not in the least suspect that 
thej were, m fact, expressions containing the grossest disrespect In 
truth, I had so cloaked my meaning that, without my explanation, it 
would ha\c been difTicult for any one to ha\c disco\crcd it’ 

Rashidu*d-Dm Watwdt relates, in his Gardens cf MagiCy that 
a certain wit among the Arabs said to a onc-e)cd tailor named 
*Amr, “ If )ou will make me a garment such that man shall be 
unable to saj whether it is a qabi or a jxthha^ I will* make for 
)ou a \ersc such that none shall be sure whether it is intended 
for praise or blame” The tailor fulfilled his part of the 
bargain, and rcccued from the poet the following \erse — 

hkil* U Mmr“" qabd Layt“ 'aynn^h* stud/ 

''*Amr made formcacoat Would that his two c>cswcrcahko ! 

This may be taken as meaning “Would that both his e)cs 
w ere sound 1 ” or “ Would that both his eyes were blind 1 ” 

An English example would be — 

“All can appraise your services extent 
Hay }ou receive its full equivalent ! * 

14 Hast T&y at zamdna rd 'ddtl, Uk dost at khtsdna rd gliadddrt 

TaVWuTmadM “Thy judgement deals justly with the Age, 

iby hand pdays the Anwtnr the TreasasyJ 

The figure exemplified in this verse is called “emphasis of 
praise by apparent censure” {Ja'kldu'l-madhi bi-md yushbshu^dh~ 
dhamm)^ or “ pseudo-criticism,” because the second clause, 

’Similar in character are some of the faltndromes, equixocal lerzes and 
srr/fnhn« given by J A Morgan at pp 50-57 of his excellent ATccaronic 
Poetry If the words (not the letters) in these palindromes be read back 
wards the sense is reversed and praise turned to blame 
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while appearing at first sight to be a qualification of the praise 
expressed in the first, in reality implies further praise, namely, 
in the instance given above, for generosity as well as justice. 

15. Falak afziin zi in na-ddrad kas ; Ay Falak, iiik 
gir ii nik-ash ddr/ 

“ Heaven hath none above thee : O Heaven ! hold him well 
and keep him well ! " 

This. simple figure, called iltlfdt, or “ turning from one person 
to another,” needs no explanation. It may be from any person 
(first, second, or third) to any other, and examples of each 
kind will be found in Gladwin’s Rhetoric ... of the Persians^ 
pp. 56-58. 

, 16. Bakhi sii-yi dar-at khazdn dyad; Rdst chiin bui- 

farast sii-yi Bahdr.” 

“ Fortune comes creeping to thy door, just as does the idolater 
to Bahar.” 

This verse contains the ingenious figure called by Mr. 
Gibb {History of Ottoman Poetry^ vol. i, pp. 113— 1 14) “amphi- 
bological congruity,” and depends on the employment in a 
verse of two or more ambiguous terms, which, from their 
juxtaposition, appear to be used in one sense, while they are 
really intended in the other. Thus, in the above verse, 
khazdn means “autumn” and also “creeping” (from the 
verb khazidan, “ to creep ” or “ crawl ”) j while Bahdr 
means “ spring,” but is also the name of a place in Central 
Asia (whence the celebrated family of Barmak, or Barmecides, 
came) where there existed a famous idol-temple. The reader, 
misled by the juxtaposition of these words, imagines at first 
sight that the former meaning of each is intended, while in 
reality it is the latter. In English, a good instance occurs in 
the following verse of “ Look at the Clock,” in the Ingoldsby 
Legends : — 
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“Mr David has since had a 'senonscal!, 

And never drinks ale, \;ine, or spirits at all, 

And they say he is going to Exeter Hall 
To make a grand speech, And to preach and to teach 
People that ‘they cant brew their malt liquor too small’. 

That an ancient Welsh poet, one PrNDAR ap Tudor, 

Was right m proclaiming ‘Aristov uev udok'1 
Which means ‘The pure Element Is for Mans belly meant! 
And that Gin s but a Snare of Old Nick the deluder I 

The following verse, which I have constructed to illustrate 
this figure, is defective as regards spelling, but correct as to 
sound — 

‘ 0 mother, halt I No farther let us roam , 

The sun has set, and we are far from home " 

The next eight couplets, which I take together, illustrate 
eight different kinds of tashblh^ or simile, termed respectively 
mutlaq (“absolute”), lafdil (“comparative,” or 
“preferential”), tt/kld (“emphatic”), mashrht 
(“ conditional ”), tdmdr (“ implicit ”), tanuiya 
(“equivalent”), ktniya (“metaphorical”), and ^aks (“anti- 
thetical ”), most of which are sufficiently explained by their 
names, taken in conjunction with the following exemplifi- 
cations — 


1 —fflutlaq 

2 — 

3 — taTai 

4. — niashrut. 

5. — idmar 

6 — taswiya 

7 — k naya 


17 Ttgh 1 tu hamchu aftdb bi nur Sir darad zamana 

ra zi mgar 

18 Charkh u inahi na, nlsll iu, az dnk Nisi in har 

du ra giwdm u qardrt 

19 Balkt az tust charkh rd tamkin Balki az iusl mah 

ra tMhdr/ 

20 Maki, ar mah nauarad kahish, Charkht ar charkh 

na shkanad ztnhar/ 

21 Gar tu chatkhi ‘adu chirdst nigunt Wa'riumdht, 

*ad» chirasi ntzarf 

22 Jay t kha^m at chu jdy t tust rafi‘ , An t in iakhi, 

ua ant khasmal ddr 

23 Chnn iu dar ruz sltab hunt payda, Chun iu az kliar 

gul hum didaZf 
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24. Sham gardad chu subh surkh-libds, Subh gardad chu 
sham iira-shi'dr. 

“Thy sword, like the sun with its light, keep the world replete 
with pictures. 

Thou art heaven and moon ; nay, thou art not, for these two 
have not [thy] subsistence and endurance ! 

Nay, rather from thee heaven derives its dignity ; Nay, rather 
from thee the moon derives its manifestation ! 

Thou art the moon, were it not that the moon wanes ; thou 
art heaven, did not heaven break its troth ! 

If thou art heaven, why is thine enemy inverted ? * And if 
thou art the moon, why is thine enemy on the wane ? 

Thine enemy’s position is high, like thine ; for thine is the 
throne, while his is the gibbet ! 

When thou displayest the night in the day,“ [And] when thou 
revealest the rose from the thorn,^ 

Evening becomes clad in scarlet like morning, [And] morning 
becomes apparelled in black like evening.” 

The next figure illustrated is that called siydqatV l-a^ddd 
(“ the proposition of multiples ”), where a com- 
mon quality or action is ascribed to a number of 
otherwise dissimilar things '. — 

25. Dast burda’st, gdh-i-ard-i-hunar, Bi-sakhd, 11 wafd wa ‘adl 
u yasdr, 

“What time talents are displayed. In generosity, constancy, 
justice, and opulence,” 

Tansfqu’s.-sifat. mihr, liitf-at az ndind ; Birr-at az abr, 

jtid-at az kuhsdr. 


' sky is compared to an “inverted bowl,” and the same word, 

sar-mguii, literally “ head-dovvnwards,” as applied to a foe, means “ over- 
thrown.” 

I.C., when the dust stirred up by the hoofs of thy charger hides the 
sun so that day becomes like night. 

3 The rose here means the blood of the foe, and the thorn the sword of 
the poet’s patron. 
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The garden of thy life {inay ii be ever fresh / May ihe evil eye 
be rewote from it I) is a garden in fruit.’’ 

The next verse illustrates the figure which is gencfally 
called ishtiqAq (“etymology”), but more correctly, shibhul- 
hhttqaq (“ pseudo-etymology It is in reality 

ishiiqaq. ^ Variety of iajnh^ or word-play, where the words • 
upon which the poet plays appear to come from one root, but 
have really no common derivation. Of this figure of Proso- 
nomasia, George Puttenham says, in his Arte of English Pocsie 
(p. 212) : — 

" Ye have a figure by which ye play with a couple of vrords or 
names much resembling, and because the one seemes to answere 
the other by manner of illusion, and doth, as it were, nick him, I 
call him the Nicknamer. . . . Now when such resemblance happens 
betweene words of another nature, and not upon men’s names, yet 
doeth the Poet or maker finde prety sport to play with them in his 
verse, specially the Comicall Poet and the Epigrammatist. Sir 
Philip Sidney in a dittie plaide very pretily with these two words, 
love and live, thus : — 

‘And all my life I will confesse, 

The lesse I love, I live the lesse.’ ” 

Two other examples from the same passage are as follow's : — 
“They be lubbers not lovers that so use to say,” 

and — 

Prove me, madame, ere ye fall to reprove, 

Meeke mindes should rather excuse than accuse."'^ 

30. R/cz-i-kushisIi, chu zir-i-ran dii An qadar-paykar-i-qadd- 
paygdr,— 

“ In the day of battle, when thou bestridest that [war-horse] like 
Fate in form, and like Destiny in determination,” — 

Here faykar^ “form,” and paygdr^ “determination,” or 
“strife,” appear to be, but are not, derived from the same 
root. 

» In this verse however, the etymology [isMiqdq) is real,. 
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The next three verses illustrate three varieties of 
“ response,” or “ harmonious cadence ” (literally, “the cooing 
of doves”), called respectively tnufaivdzif mufarrafy 
tnuiawAztn. In the first, the words involved 
in the figure agree in measure and rhyme ; in the second, in 
rhyme only ; and in the third, m measure only, as follows : — 

— inuIa>5^L 
— mutawiiln 
•'tnutamf 

"Trembling there advince to do the homage, Before thee cast 
their souls as an offering. 

The proud ones of this fateful world. The stars of the mirror- 
holding sphere 

Victor}’ brings thee power m space. The mountain [te, thy 
steadfastness] gives thee endunnee against flight" 

The next four verses exemplify four varieties of anagram 
{magM)yViZy the “complete” ( — i-kuH), where one word m 
the verse is a complete anagram of another {eg.y 
haram and marg m the Arabic character) j the 
“ partial ” ( — t-ba^d)y where the second word consists of the 
same letters as the first, but reversed otherwise than consecu- 
tively {tgi rniAif and rAnlr) } the “winged ” {Tnujannah)y where, 
in the same verse* or half verse, words occur at the beginning 
and end which arc “ complete ” anagrams of one another ; and 
the “even” {mustawl)y where the sentence or verse may be 
read backwards or forwards in the same way. This, properly 
called the Palindrome, is the most difficult and the most 
perfect form.* 

* Many ingenious examples arc given of anagrams (pp 25-44) ^nd 
palindromes (pp 4S"50) in Morgan's Jlfacarowie Verse One of the most 
ingenious of the former is an ''Anagramma Qutntaplex — De Ftde," in 
Latin •— 

“Recta tides, cerla est, orcet mala schismata, non est, 

Sicut Creta, tides tictilis, arte caret ‘ 


31. Dar siijtid ai nattdn shauand zi pish, Bar vjujud- 

al raudn iunand mihdr, 

32. Sar‘kashdn‘t‘jahdn~t-hddttha-uar, Akhlardti i- 

stpthr i d)/Hn-ddr. 

33 Arad-al fath dar makdit ttrfkdii: Dihad at kiih bat 
firdr qardr. 
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34. RiSSMK-i-qadr-af bnrad sipifii' u niijiUn ; Shukr-;- 
faUi-ai kiiund bildd 11 diyiir. 

35. Garm ddrad zi idb-i-diJ pn\\(^thtj Marg bamd bi- 
Idia^m barstt/dr. 

36. GAXJ-/*H;/sr<7/ dihnd pitztirisJi-i-JAXG 'RAVd-da'.vJnl 
za)iod bititayaf-i-A'An. 

37. R-hriSH-l-MARl) GANJ-RAKI U QUT ; Tu QAAVf-RA 
13 I-JAKG DAU MA-SHUMAR, 

"Tlie sky and the stars envy thy worth ; the countries and lands 
render thanks for thy victory. 

He warms the spear-head with the glow of hearts ; the nock 
[of his arrow] rains death on his foe. 

[His] exploits of war yield a treasure of victor)’ ; [his] pro- 
tection pf friends devises empire. 

The pleasure and substance of a man [is] to lavish treasure ; 
do thou reek nothing of the strong in war.” 

The next eight verses illustrate eight different varieties of 
what is called radd\iUajuz ‘a/a^s-sndr (literally “the throwing 
back of the last word in the verse to the first 
^'afav'sadl-r the versc ”), a figure less limited than its 

name would imply, since it consists, as Gladwin 
(p. 1 1) says, in using the same word in any two parts of the 
verse. This figure resembles those called by Puttenham 
{jdrte of English Poesie^ p. 2I0) Epanakpsis (“ Echo sound,” or 
“slow return”), Epizeuxis (“Underlay,” or “Cuckoo-spell”), 
and Ploche (“ the doubler.”) ^ 

Another : — 

“ Perspicua brevitate nihil magis afficit aures ; 

In verbis, ubi res postulat, esto brevis." 

P alindromes are: — 'Ni^ov dvo/i 7 // 2 ara (lij fioj/aj’ opiv “ Ablata, 
at alba " (of a lady excluded from the Court by Queen Elizabeth) ; " Able 
was I ere I saw Elba" (of Napoleon I) ; and Taylor’s "Lewd did I live, 
& evil I did dwelt' 

^ Somewhat similar, again, is the " concatenation,” or “ chain-verse,” 
described and illustrated on pp. 91, 92 of Morgan’s Macaronic Poetry ; e.g, 
the following : — 

“ Nerve thy soul with doctrines noble, Noble in the walks of time, 
Time that leads to an eternal, An eternal life sublime,” &c. 


— ba'd. 

— kulJ. 

— mujamiah. 
— muslawi. 
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38. KkR-t^adUt-iu inulk ddshtan^ast : *AdUr& khiid juz in na 
bdshad Kar, 

39 Bi-YASXR'i-Uijud khurd'^MXi^ i Sbud ’^Amru-t-zaindna bar iu 

liASVR. 

40 Kliasm ’shikR't-daiilaUt-iu kashad: Khasm nlhi-tar-ast dar 

TIUAR 

41. Darmaqdmi ki bar t-zar bakkshi, Rtztsh-t-abr-rd nabasliad skit, 

42. Mi-guzdri rumh .• Kas na^didast RUMH wam 

gttzar 

43 Charkh az Azimtu nayazarad. Bandagdn^rd kujd ktiiii 

AZAR ? 

44 N’arad <13 khtdmai t-tu btntn sat, Wat chi btshgdfiyash bt- 

iiiza cliii itAR, 

45. Dushmandn ra 6<-DAWARf tta khtldf, Bd iaqdzd-yt gunbud t- 
DAWWAR. 

46 Qahr u kin ai bi-bdd ddda chu khak, Luif u qahr-ai bt-db 
kushia chu ndr. 

“ The task of thy justice is to bold the Ungdom Justice, indeed, 
has no task but this 

Bounty swears by thy wealth ; the right hand of Fate became 
to thee a left hand * 

The foeman is filled with anxiety by reason of thy prosperity ; 

it IS best that the foeman should be under care * 

On the occasion of thy distributing stores of gold, the pouring 
of the cloud hath no place > 

Thou payest with thy spear the foeman s debt . no one has 
[hitherto] regarded the spear as a payer of debts 
Fortune is not hurt by thy hurting . How should st thou hurt 
thy servants ? 

It will not withdraw its bead from thy service, though thou 
should’st break it like a snake with thy lance 
Thine enemies by antagonism and opposition, at the instiga- 
tion of the circling vault [of Heaven], 

Thy wrath and ire cast to the winds like dust, Thy clemency 
and wrath extinguish hke water extinguishes fire " * 

* Here we have also a good instance of iham (“amphibology," or 
“ambiguity"), for yasar means both “wealth" and “the left hand," 
while yamin means both an “oath" and “thenght hand” 

* Ttmar signifies “ care ” in both senses, t e , anxiety and custody. 

3 I e,“ no access,” or, in vulgar English, “ is not in it." 

*Ie, "thy clemency extinguishes thy wrath like fire extinguishes 
water ” This figure resembles that called by Puttenham (p 219) “Anti- 
theton, or the renconter." 
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Muta<Jaclcl. 


The last couplet, as well as the next, illustrates the figure 
called rnutadddd^ or “antithesis,” and generally consists in 
bringing together in one verse things antithetical 
or opposite, such as tlic four elements (as in the 
last of the verses cited above, and in another on p. 37 iuprn)^ 
or light and darkness, or day and night, and the like. 

The next two couplets exemplify what is called /W/, which 
means that the poet “ takes unnecessary trouble ” either by 
extending beyond what is required the rhyme of 
the rhyming words, or by undertaking to use a 
given word or words in each verse. The following English 
examples from the IngoUhhy Legends will serve as illustrations 
of the former variety : — 

“ A slight deviation’s forgiven ! but f//cn this is 
Too long, I fear, for a decent parenthesis. . . " 




Another example 


“And a tenderer leveret Robin had never ale; 

So, in after times, oft he was wont to assevercilc." 

Another : — 


“ And the boldest of mortals a danger like that must fear, 
Rashly protruding beyond our own atmosphere." 

47. Ay nikii'kliwili-i-daivlai-i-in 'aziz, Wa’y bad-andish-i-riizgar- 

i~tu khwdrj 

48. Har-ki zinh&r-khwar-i- ahd-i-in shnd, Bi-sipdr-ash bi-dlam-i- 

khi'in-khivdr. 

“ O thou the well-wisher of whose empire is ennobled, and O 
thou whose fortune's envier is abased. 

Whosoever is false to thy covenant, do thou consign him to the 
blood-drinking world 1" ‘ 

This figure is also called Luzdimii mi la yaham^ or “the 
making obligatory on one’s self that which is not obligatory.” 
In the second of its two senses (that illustrated in the Persian 

* I.C., to a violent death. 
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\crscs given above) it only becomes difficult when continued 
throughout a long yrt/Wtf. 

Tile next verse illustrates the figure called muzdaxvaj, or 
“ the paired,” which consists in the introduction 
into the \er<c of rhyming words other than the 
necessary rhyme: — 

49 A.*iA » niz-V ftj-Nizv fiVid/ Chun kuni 'azh/hazu, in't 
savir/ 


*'Thou sintclicst fine cliifT with thy spear; when thou scckcst 
battle, see what a horseman!’* 


The next figure, rnutalatmvm (“variegated,” or “chame- 
leon ”) consists in so constructing a verse that it may be read 
^ ^ ^ ^ in either of two metres. Thus the following 

verse may be scanned, like the rest of the poem, 
in the metre called Khaftf^t^makhbtm't-^maqshr (— ‘w — — j 
w — w — j w w — ), or in that named sari^-t^matwl 


SO yi> huda qtd'xa uuadd u tharif: \V‘ay thuda qihta-t sighdru 
ktbdr! 

"O thou who art the model of low and high : and O thou who 
art the shrine of small and great 1” 


The next figure is what is called trjdlu'i-mathal^ a term 
rendered by the late Mr. E. J. W, Gibb “proverbial com- 
, mission”; of which there is a subordinate varietv, 

Iftdlul mathaL ,,,,,,, ,, , •'* 

trsdlu l‘maihalay\ which consists m the intro- 
duction into the verse of tw'o proverbial sayings, or of two 
similitudes. This is similar to the “ Gmme, or director ” of 
Puttenham (p. 243), and the “Pnr/mra, or Proverb” (p. 199), 
concerning the latter of which he sap:— 

“Wedisscmbleaftcr a sort, when we speakeb} common proverbs, 
or, as we use to call them, old s.atd saAves, as thus — 

‘As the olde cocke croues so docih the chick • 

A bad coohe that cannot hts can fingers lick* 
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Meaning by the first, that the young learne by the olde to be 
good or evill in their behaviours : by the second, that he is not to 
be counted a wise man, who, being in authority, and having the 
administration of many good and great things, will not serve his 
owne turne and his friends whilest he may, and many such pro- 
verbiall speeches : as ioinesse is turned French, for a strange altera- 
tion ; Skarborow warning, for a sudaine commandement, allowing 
no respect or delay to bethinke a man of his busines. Note never- 
thelesse a diversitie, for the two last examples be proverbs, the two 
first proverbiall speeches.” 

This love of introducing proverbs into their verses is very 
characteristic of several Persian poets, notably Si’ib of Isfahan 
(d. A,D. 1677—78), who served as a model to a host of Turkish 
verse- writers ; and, in much earlier times, Abul-Fadl as- 
Sukkarf, of Merv, who, as ath-Tha‘dIibi informs us in his 
TatlmatVd-Dahr (Damascus edition, vol. iv, pp. 23 and 25), 
written in a.d. 994, “was very fond of translating Persian 
proverbs into Arabic.” 

51. Na-kushad db-i-khasm diash-i-iu; Nashkinad tdb-i-ndnnuhra- 

i-mdr J 

“ The water of the enemy extinguishes not thy fire ; the snake- 
stone* cannot outshine the light!” 

52. Gar mahi, fdrigh az hawd-yi khusiif : Gar mayi, iman az bald- 

yi~khumdr I 

“ If thou art a moon, [then it is one] free from anxiety of eclipse : 
If thou art wine [it is wine] exempt from the plague of 
wine-headache 1” 

Lughaz. The next ten verses form a lughaz^ or riddle : — 

53 * Chist an dur , wa asl-i-t'i itazdik ? Chisi an fard, wa iVl-i-d 
bisydr ? 

54 * Fhdin-i-u Iiar-chi Hhn-rd ptikhia: Mast-i-d har-chi ‘aql-rd 
husky dr. 

55. DiJ-shikan, lik dard-i-dil-paywand : Khnsh-giizar, lik rnzgdr- 
guzdr. 


* popularly believed in the East of the snake, as in the West of the 

toad, that it carries in its head a jewel, generally an emerald. 
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56 Ratij-i-vt nazd-fbl-dildn rdhat: K1iwdr't-u nazd-t-zlrahan 
dushrxdr. 

57. Chiin du’d hhtish'^'indn u bUmarkab: Chun qadd rah-nauard u 
bt-hanjdr. 

SS. Anduh-ash hamchii lahto u rdhat-bakhsh : Alash-ash hamchu 
db niish-gir^df, 

59 Na'ra dar uay shikattj-i'tniislqi z Ndla dat uay naud-yt 

fttiisigdr. 

60 Wshq aflisi kas mundza*ai-ash *Aql ghamgin buuad, raudn 

ghamkhudr. 

61. Klids^a ‘i$hq-^i’-buH kt dar ghazaUash Midhai i^Shdh mi-kunam 

takrdr. 

62. Shdyad ar-zdn ^lazdla bt-n’ytfshad Zln naua in ghazal bt- 

naghtna t zdr. 


“What IS that distant one, whose ongin is withal near ? What is 
that unique one, whose deeds are withal many ? 

Whose rawest [recruit] npens whatever is knowledge; whose 
most drunken [dependent] gives sense to wbite\er is 
understanding. 

A breaker of hearts, but a healerof hearts' ills living pleasantly, 
but compelling fortune : 

Whose pain is peace to those who ha\c lost their hearts , whose 
easiest is bard to the intelligent 

Like pra>er, light>remed and horseless* like Fate, a swift and 
unaccountable traveller. 

Care for him is like play and a giver of ease , whose fire is like 
water, sweet to dnnk 

A cry in whom is a movement of music ; a wail in whom is the 
melody of the shepherd's pipe. 

Lo\e IS that element by whose struggles reason is rendered 
sorrowful and the spirit sad ; 

In particular the love of that idol m my love-songs to whom I 
repeat the praises of the king. 

Therefore it were meet if the sun should listen graciously to the 
ode m this song set in plamtive strain." 


These riddles are generally very obscure, and I regret to say 
that of the one here given I do not know the answer. Other 
specimens, with the solutions, will be found on pp. 336-338 of 
Ruckert^s work on Persian Poetry and Rhetoric. 

6 
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Next comes what is called a “ double-rhymed matla^” Le., a 
Matia‘-i-Dbu frcsh opening-vcrse with an internal double rhyme, 
qafiyatayn. rhyme between the two half-verses : — 

63. Az dil-am stisan-ash bi-burd qardr: bi-sarani nargis-ash supurd 

khumdr. 

“ Her lily [breast] hath snatched repose from my heart : her 
narcissus [eye] hath imposed intoxication on my head.” 

Then follows the favourite figure, called “the feigned 
ignorance of one who knows,” which is akin to 
what Puttenham (p. 234) calls Aporia^ or “the 
Doubtful ” ; — 

64. Wayhak! An nargis-ast, yd jd,du? Yd Rahb, dn susan-ast, yd 

giihidrf 

“ Alas ! is that [eye] a narcissus, or a witch ? O Lord ! Is that 
[breast] a lily or a pomegranate ? ” 

, The next figure is the simple one called 
^ “ Question and Answer ” {su'dl u jaivdb ) ; — 

65. Griiftam : ‘Az jdn bi-ishq bi-zdram J ’ Guft ; ‘ ‘Ashiq zi jdn 

btiwad hizdr I ’ 

“ I said : ‘ Through love I am sick of life ! ' She said : ' Sick of 
life must the lover needs be ! ’ ” 

The next verse is a muwashshah, or acrostic, of which also, 

I regret to say, I have not been able to discover 

Muwaslisbah. , , . ’ 

the solution. 

66. Dtist ini-ddram-ash ki ydr-i-man-ast : Dushman dn bih ki khtid 

na-bdshad ydr / 

“ I love her, for she is my friend : it is, indeed, well that a friend 
should not be a foe \ ” 

The mulammad^ or “ pied verse,” illustrated in the next 
line, has been already mentioned on p. 23 supra, 
MuLimma*. Examples in English and Latin are frequent in • 
the IngoJdsby Legends^ e.g. : — 
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" . I\c nluij's considered Sir Chrisloplicr Wren, 

As in irchitcct, one of the grcitcst of men , 

And, talking of rpitiphs— much I admire his, 
*Cinnif«J//re, s» vionuMentum uquins ’ 

And again (though this, perhaps, rather comes under the 
figure /nr/ or “ iranshtion *’) — 

‘"//or (^0 versicutos feet, tultt alter honores • 

I uTOlc the lines — * • owned thcm—Jie told stones 1 

67 S tkl t dar Ataih am cht ml ^uyamt Ahraqat m lhau.i\ bi 
ndr/ 

“ She hath burned me m fire WTiit do I saj ? Sine tgne amor me 
eombunH * 

The next five verses illustrate figures which depend upon 
the peculiarities of the Arabic letters, m respect to their being 
joined or unjoined, dotted or undotted rcspccmcl) ; and 
which cannot, therefore, be represented in English characters 
In the first, termed “disjointed” {pxuqatta% all the letters arc 
unjoined , in the second {muwaitaly all are joined , the third 
{mujarrad) is not mentioned in the books at my disposal, and 
I do not see wherein its peculiarity consists , in the fourth 
(raqtd) the letters are alternately dotted and undotted , while 
in the fifth (Jihayfd) the words consist alternately of dotted 
and undotted letters 

68 Zir tt tard am zt dard t dnit) t u Dard t dil dat 
zard dirad u zir 

69 Tan t'a)sh am nahff gasht bi gham giil t babht am 
mhufla gaslit bt khir 

70 Chihra f ravsban ash, h mz i man ast, Zir » zulf ash 
mafiisf darshab t Hr 

71 Ghanra t shukh t in ^anam bn kshid ashk t khiin 
am zt chashm t khun dthir 

72 Dll shud u ham na blnad az «ay sar shiid, 

V ham na J^fcAarf az /an knr 

I am weak and pale through gneving at her farncss [from me] 
grief for one s sweetheart keeps [one] pale and weak 


MaqalU 

Slunr^^L 

Sli)]arrad. 

Raqta. 

Khayfl 
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The frame of my life grew weak in sorrow : the flower of my 
fortune became hidden by thorns. 

Her bright face, which is my day, beneath her locks is a moon in 
a dark night. 

The wanton glances of that idol have loosed blood-stained tears 
from my blood-shot eyes. 

My heart is gone, and it does not even see kindness from her : 
my head is gone, and it does not even turn aside the 
trouble from the body.” 

The next line contains an enigma {mu^amma), which again 

Mu'amma. I have not been able to solve : — 

73. Mawj u diid-i-dil u du dida-i-man burd daryd wa abr-rd 
miqddt. 

“ The waves ("of tears) and heart-smoke (i.e., sighs) of my two eyes 
have lowered the esteem of the sea and the cloud.” 

The next figure illustrated is the tadmln^ or “ insertion ” 
of the verse of another poet in one’s own), already men- 
tioned at p. 45 supra. It is necessary, however, 
either that the “ inserted ” verse should be very 
well known, or that it should definitely be introduced as a 
quotation, lest the poet employing it expose himself to a 
charge of plagiarism. A good instance in English is the 
following from the Ingoldsby Legends : — 

“ ‘ One touch to his hand, and one word to his ear ,’ — 

(That’s a line which I’ve stolen from Sir Walter, I fear).” 

The following tadmin is one ot the few Persian verses 
which the author of this work has ventured to compose, and 
was written at the request of a friend who was enamoured of 
a young lady named May, which word (pronounced in exactly 
the same way) means “wine” in Persian. Shaykh Sa‘d{, of 
Shimz, says in one of his verses in the Gulistdn : — 

Mast-i-may biddr gardad nim-i-shab : 

Mast-i-sdqi riiz-i-viahshar bdviddd, 

which means — 
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“He who is mloxicnled wnlh the Wine (.Vn>) will come to his 
senses at midnight : 

He who is intoxicated with the cup-bcarcr [only] on the Resur- 
rcction morning 1" 

From these verses 1 made the following tadrnln^ which also 
contains a tajnls~i-tAmm^ or ** perfect word-play,” on the word 
“wny/’and an ighriq^ or “exaggeration ’'of the mostappro^ed 
t)'pc 

*Mas{ t-may htddr gardad nitrt'tshab,' fanmtd Shaikh: 
in, agankt qauUi'Shayhh-asl, ntst ji-yi t'Umdd: 

Man mayt ddnam, kt hargah maiUi-dn gardad kas{, 

Sar Si tttasH bar na-ddrad * ruz-t-tnahshar bdtnddd* 

**< He who is intoxicated with the Wine will come to his senses 
at midnight,’ says the Shajkh * 

This, though it IS the Shaykh’s saying, is not a statement on 
which one can rely. 

I know a certain Wine (or a certain May) wherewith should one 
become intoxicated 

He will not raise up his head from his intoxication even ' on the 
Resurrection morning'" 

74. ]Vafl khudham: na ddnam dnkt bt^kas rdyagdn nikh nantl- 
numdyad )drf 

“I dcsirc union : [but] do I not know this, that the Beloved will 
not show her face to any one for nothing ? '* 

The deplorable fact that I do not know which part of the 
verse is the quotation, nor whence it is borrowed, rather lays 
me open to the charge of ignorance than the poet to that of 
plagiarism. 

The figure termed tg/irdq (’‘'^straining is next iffustrated. 

This is one of the three recognised forms of 
hyperbole {muh&lagha)^ v/z., tabllgh^ when the 
assertion made “is possible both to reason and experience”; 

hhrdq, “when it is possible, but not probable” : 

Ghuluww , , , « . . , , , 

and ghuluww^ “ when the assertion is absolutely 
impossible.” A good instance of this last is given by Dawlat- 

* Sa'di 13 alwajs spoken of by the Persians as "the Shaykh" far 
excellence. 
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shdh (p. 33 of my edition) in the two following verses in praise 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna by the poet Ghada’iri (or 
‘Ada’iii), of Ray^ : — 

Sawdb kard ki paydd na~kard liar du jalidn 
Yagdna tzad-i-dddar-i-bi-iiadhir ti hamdl ; 

Wa gar-na har du bi-bakhshidi d bi-ruz-i-sakhd ; 
Umid-i-banda na-nidndi bi-Izad-i-muia’dl ! 

“ Well it was that God, the One, the Judge, Exempt from peer 
or mate. 

Made apparent one alone of those two worlds He did create; 
Else the King’s unstinted bounty would have given both away ; 
Nothing then would have been left for which a man to God 
should pray ” 

Another still more extravagant instance ghuluww (in the 
theological as well as in the rhetorical sense) is the following 
verse addressed to Baha u’llah, the late Pontiff of the Babis, by 
Nabil of Zarand : — 

Khalq guy and Khudd'i, wa man andar gliadab dyam; 

Parda bar ddshta ma-p’sand bi~kliud iiang-i-Khudd'{ ! 

“ Men call Thee God, and I am filled with wrath thereat : 
Withdraw the veil, and suffer no longer the shame of Godhead 
[to rest upon Thee] !” = 

The instance of tghrdq given in our qasida is the follow- 
ing 

75. lY ar iiumdyad zi has safd ki dardsi, Rdz-i-man dar rukhash 
biiwad diddr. 

"Or if she shows it [i.e., her cheek], such is its translucency that 
my secret will be apparent in her face.” 


* Dawlatshah adds that Sultan Mahmud was so pleased with this 
extravagant verse that he gave the poet seven purses of gold, containing 
a sum equivalent to 14,000 dirhams. 

® Sec my translation of the New History, p. 395. I have heard it said 
that this verse was really addressed originally to the Imam Husayn by 
some enthusiastic Shi'ite. 
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The next seven verses iHustrate different combinations of 
the figures called Jam* (combination)^ tafrlq (separa- 
tion), and iaqttm (discrimination), of which the 
nature will be sufHciently dear from the follow- 
ing lines: — 


Jam*. 

Tafriq 

Jam* n taqtlm 

Jam* u tafnq 

Taq«uQ u talnq 

Jam* u ta/riq u 
taqsiffl 


76 Bar lab-ash zul/ *dshtq-ast chu man.’ Id jaram 

hamchn vian 'sh nlst qardr. 

77 Ddd t-^uhh-asl bii-yt tulf-ash nay, na-busiad bdd t- 

iubh *anbar-bdr/ 

78. ilan u zulfin-t-ti nt£unsdr-lm, Uk il bar gtil-asi u 
man bar khdr. 

79 Hast khaii ash firdz-t-dlam t ni' dn yakl abr, n in 
yaki gulzdr. 

80. Ghanttn t-du chi: ward du chts supurd : dida-rd db^ 
u slita-rd :angdr 

St. Hawefut chashm-am lab ash ‘ dn 

bt-ashk, in bi-lu lu’t-shahttdr 
82. Ab-t-dn lira, db s-ltt raushan , dn-t‘ingir}a,vfdn uu 
gu/tar. 


“Her tresses, like me, are m Io\e with her lips, consequently, 
like me, they know no rest 

The fragrance of her tresses is [like] the morning breeze ; nay, 
for the morning breeze is not laden with ambergris 1 

I and her tresses are cast down headlong, but they on the roses * 
and I on the thorns * 

The down overshadows the world of her face that is the cloud, 
and this the rose-garden 

Sorrow for two things conferred on me two things tears on my 
eyes and verjuice on my bosom 

Her }jp js as neb as my eye, the latter m tears, the Simmer in 
royal pearls » 

The water of those [tears] is dark, while the water of these 
[pearls] is bright ; the property of those [my eyes] is weep- 
ing, and of these [her lips] speech." 


* / e , her cheeks • / e , affliction 

s “ Pearls ” here evidently means pearls of speech, but the teeth are 
often metaphoncally so called 
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The next four verses illustrate the figure called tafslr 
(“explanation”), of which there arc two kinds, 
andSstr-s-jaif. Called respectively jail (“ patent ”) and khafl 
(“ latent ”), which last is complicated by a kind 
of chiasmus. The following exemplifies the latter : — 

83. ^Jigar, u ydu, u Hhashm, n *chihr-i-mart-asi, dar gham-i-‘ishq' 

i-dn but-i-FarkJidr, 

84. Hain bi-ghavi* hltasia,liavi zi-lan” rnahjdr, hum bi-khiin^ gharqa, 

ham zi zakhlii^ afgdr. 

“ My ‘heart, and ’soul, and ^cye, and <face are, in love-longing for 
that fair one of Farldiar, 

Sick^ with grief, parted’ from the body, submerged^ in blood, 
weakened* by wounds. 

The other kind ot tafslr is exemplified in the next two 
verses : — 

85. Khurd,^ u khurdam” bi-'ishq-i-dn itd-kdm ; hasi^ u hasfam* zi 

hajr-i-d nd-chdr; 

86 . C mard khdn* n man ward anddh^ ; d zi man shdd,^ n man zi 

gJtam-khwdr.* 

" She consumes,* and I consume® in her love in spite of myself ; 
she is,3 and I am,< willing or no, through her separation ; 
She my blood,* and I her grief’ ; she glad^ through me, and 
I sorrowfub through her." 

The next two verses give an instance of what is called 
kald?n-i~jdmi\ which “ is when the poet treats on 

Kalani-i-janu'. 1 ^ 

morality, philosophy, or worldly delights ” : — 

87. Mu-yam az gham sapid gasht dm shir: dil zi mihnat siydh 

gasht chu qdr, 

88. In zi ‘aks-i-bala kashid khiddb, W dn zi rdh-i-jafd girift ghubdr. 

“ Through grief, my hair hath turned white as milk ; "through 
sorrow my heart hath become black as pitch ; 

This derived its tint from the reflection of [dark] affliction, 
while that was powdered with the dust of sorrow’s path." 
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Husn t^makhlasy or “apt transition,” the figure next illus- 
trated, means that in the gurlz gih, or “ tnnsiiion verse ” (see 
pp 70 and 72 * n i). the poet passes cracefully and 

Hnsn I makhla?. V.-T,, ^ ^ ,, , , 

skilfully from the exordium of hts qaslda to the qasa 
or purpose (panegyric or otherwise) which he has m view — 

89 Gham t dil gar hi hast bdzdram madk t shah mi kushdyad am 

bdzdr 

* If the heart s sorrow hath closed my market the praise of the 

King re opens it 

The next figure illustrated is tazahul or mutaxalztl, which 
means “shaking ” or “shaken” to the foundations, as by an 
earthquake izalzaid). and is, as Gladwin says 

Tatalittl , „ L . J f I u ^ 

(p 32), “when there is a v.^ord of which, upon 
changing the vowel point of one letter only, the sense is 
altered entirely” — 

90 Shah Qizil Arsldn kt dost u dtl ash hast kkasm shumar u 

khasm \shutndr ^ 

lOng Qjzil Arslan ‘ whose hand and heart are [respectively] an 

accounier for enemies and an enemy to accounts * 

I 

Ibdd^j the figure next displayed, means m Rhetoric “re 
originating,” “reconstructing,” or “recreating,” that is, 
ibdi expressing in similar but different form the 
thought of some previous poet or writer, while 
giving It a new meaning or application , which procedure, 
though bordenng on sirqatf or “plagiarism,” is not (like other 
plagiarisms of form or meaning, viz., tntikhil^ maskh^ and salkh 
see Ruckert, pp 188-191) reckoned a fault, but a merit To 
judge of the comparative value of a verse inspired by another 
as regal ds either form or meaning, it is necessary to be ac- 

* Qizil Arslan Uthman one of the Atabegs of Adharbayjan reigned 
from AD h8j-9I 

* This means that while his hand accounted for his foes in battle his 
generous heart knew no reckoning in the distribution of its bounty 
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quainted with the original, which, unfortunately, I am not in 
the following instance : — 

91. Hazni-ash dwurda bdd-rd bi-suki'm; 'azm-ash afganda khdk-rd 

bi-inaddr. 

“ His resolve brings the wind to a standstill : his determination 
casts the dust into a whirl.” 

The next verse illustrates the simple figure called ta'‘ajjub^ 
Ta'ajjub. “ astonishmcnt ” ; — 

92. yd-yi dur gar maydna-i-darydst, az chi ma‘nist dasi-i-ti diir- 

bdr? 

“ If the place for pearls is in the midst of the sea, for what reason 
does his hand rain pearls ? ” 

The answer to this question contained in the next verse 
affords an instance of husn-i-taHlL or “poetical 

Husn-l-ta'ia. . , j* 1 • t ’• • t • • 1 

setiology, which consists in explaining a real 
fact by a fanciful or poetical cause : — 

93. Raghm-i-daryd, ki biikhl vii-warzad, tI kunad mdl bar jahdn 

ithdr. 

“ To spite the sea, which practises avarice, he scatters wealth on 
the world." 

Here the king’s liberality is ascribed to disgust at the stingi- 
ness of the ocean, though this typifies liberality, so that daryd- 
dast (“ocean-handed ”) is used as a synonym for bountiful. 

The following verse, however, strikes me as a much prettier 
instance of the figure in question : — 


Hnsn-i-mah-rd bd iu sanjidam bi-mizdn-i-qiyds : 

PaUa-i-mah barfalak sltnd, ii iu indndi bar zamin. 

■■ ^ 

" I weighed the beauty of the moon with thine in the balance of 
judgment : 

The pan containing the moon flew up to heaven, whilst thou 
went left on the earth.” 
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George Puttenham*s dcHnttion and examples of T:tiology 
(**rcason-rcnd ” or “ tell-causc/* as he names »t in English, 
pp 236-237 of Arbor’s reprint) hardly agree with the Persian 
figure, since he has in mind real, not imaginary, causes 

The next figure, ford u *aiSf or “thrust and inversion,” 
'o. consists in the transposition in the second 

of the two halves of the first, thus — 

94 Cht shikdr ast rtasd t ti, ckt masdf cht nxa\af att fish 1 ti, cht 

shikdr 

"Alike to him arc chase and battle battle and chase arc alike to 
him 

The two next couplets illustrate the muharrar or “ re- 
peated” figure, which resembles those called (“the 
redouble”), Tpanaltfus (“echo-sound,” or “slow 

U U^iTTV sit * \ s 

return ”), and Eptzeuxts (“underlay” or “ cuckoo- 
spell”) by Puttenham (pp 210-212), especially the latter, 
exemplified in the three following verses — 

"It was Marine, Marine that wrought mine woe ’ 

Again 

"The chiefcst staff of mine assured stay, 

With no small grief is sone is gone away ' 

And again, in a verse of Sir Walter Raleigh’s — 

"With wisdoms e^es had but bhnd fortune scene, 

Then had my loie, my loie for ever beene’ 

95 Badra badra dthad bi sa tl zar Dijla Dijla kashad bt bazm 

'uqdr 

96 GasUta z an badra badra badra khajil burda z dn Dijla Dijla 

Dijla yasar 

“ He gives gold to the beggar, purse on purse he brings wine to 
the feast, Tigris on Tigris 

From that purse on purse the purse is ashamed from that 
Tigns on Tigris the Tigns denves wealth 
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The four concluding verses of the poem illustrate the two 
Hiisn-5-tainb. figurcs husn-t-ialah^ or “ apposite request,” and 
Husn-i-mnqt.v. husji-i-moqta^j ot “appositc conclusion”: — 

97. Khusra-vAl bd zamdna dar jang-am : hi bi-gitam mi-gnddzad- 

am hnmtcdr: 

98. Chi bttwad gar haf-i-Ui bar girad az mayan-i-man u zamdna' 

ghnbdr? 

99. Td ‘aydn-asl mihr-rd idbish, td iiihdn-ast charkh-rd asrdr, 

100, Ruz u shab juz sahhd via-bddat slnighl; sdl u viah jiiz iarab 
ma-bddat kdr ! 

“ O Prince 1 I am at war with Fortune : for ever she consumes 
me with vexation : 

How would it be if thy hand should remove the dust (i.e., dis- 
agreement) between me and Fortune ? 

So long as the shining of the sun is apparent, so long as the 
secrets of the sphere arc hidden, 

Day and night may thine occupation be naught but generosity : 
year and month may thy business be naught but enjo}'- 
ment ! ” 

Nearly all the more important rhetorical figures are con- 
. tained and illustrated in the above qasjda^ or have been 
mentioned incidentally in connection with it, though many 
minor embellishments will be found by those desirous of 
going further into the matter in the works of Gladwin and 
Rvickert. Of those omitted mention need only be made of 
the following ; — 

(i) The tPrlkh^ or chronogram, where the sum of the 
letters, according to the.c^W reckoning, in a verse, sentence, 

Ta’ribh wotds, gives the date of the event 

commemorated. The most ingenious paraphrase 
in English of a Persian chronogram with which I am acquainted 
is one by Hermann Bicknell (“ Hajji ‘Abdu’l-Wahid”), the 
admirer and translator of ^dfi^, on the well-known chrono- 
gram : — 


Chu dar khdk-i-Musalld sdkht manzil, 
Bi-jii ia’nkh-ash az' KHAK-I-MUSALLA. 
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"Since he made his home in the earth of hlusalld,* 

Seek for his date from THZ EARTH OF MUSALLA:’ 

The letters composing the words Khik-i^Musalli are : — 
Kh s= 600 ; d = I 5 = 20 ; m = 40 } / = 90 j / == 30 j 

y=ioi Total =s 791 (a.h. = 1389). The difficulty in pro- 
ducing a chronogram in English is that only seven letters 
(C, D, I, L, M, \^,and X) have numerical values, neverthe- 
l^s Biciciieil overcame tnu difficulty and thus paraphrased the 
above chronogram 

“ Thrice take thou from MU^ALLA'S EARTH" (M+L+L=: 1100) 
" ITS RICHEST GRAIN ” (I + I + C +1 = 103 x 3 = 309 : 
1100 — 309=^791).* 

(2) The talmihy or allusion (to a proverb, story, or well- 
Taimi!;, ^^^own verse of ^etiy) is another pretty figure. 

Here is an English instance from the Ingoldihy 

Ltgendi : — 

"Such a tower as a poet of no mean calibre 
I once knew and loved, poor, dear Reginald Heber, 

Assigns to oblivion— a den for a she-bear/' 

The allusion is to the following verse in Heber’s 
Palestine : — 

" And cold Oblivion midst the ruin laid, 

Folds her dank wing beneath the ivy shade.” 

A good instance from the Bhstin of Sa*di is (ed. Graf, 
p. 28, 1. 2) : — 

• "The Oratory,” a place close to Shiraz, which was a favourite resort 
of the poet. 

* For European chronograms see pp. 23-23 of Morgan’s Macaronic 
Poetry. One of the simplest and best is that giving the date of Queen 
Elizabeth’s death : *' My Day Is Closed In Immortality " (UDCin =« a.d. 
1603). So for Martin Luther’s death we have: "eCCe nVnC MorItVr 
IVstVs In paCe Chrlstl eXItV et beatVs,” t.e., ir.ccccc.x.vwvwanin 
A.D. 1546. 
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Chi Itdjai hi null kursiy-i-dsmdn 
Niki zir-i-pd-yi Qizil Arslan f 

“What need that thou should’ st place the nine thrones (i.c., 
spheres) of heaven beneath the feet of Qizil Arslan ? ” 

The allusion is to the following verse by Dhahir of 
Fdryab : — 

hluh kursi-i-falak nihad andisha zir-i-pdy 
Td biisa bar rikdb-i-Qizil Arslan nihad. 

“ Imagination puts the nine thrones (spheres) of heaven beneath 
its feet 

That it may imprint a kiss on the stirrup of .Qizil Arslan,” 

‘Ubayd-i-Zakdnl, a very bitter satirist who died some 
twenty years before HAfidh, wrote amongst other poems a 
little mathnawi (still a popular children’s book in Persia) 
named “The Cat and the Mouse” [Miish u Gurba\ in 
which an old cat plays the devotee in order to entice the 
mice within its clutches. The mice report its “ conversion ” 
to their king in the following verse : — 

“ Muzhdagdnd 1 hi gurba zdhid shud, 

'Abid, u mu’ min, u musiilmdnd!" \ 

“ Good tidings ! for the cat has become an ascetic, 

A worshipper, a believer, a devout Muslim 1 ” 

From this story the phrase “gurba zdhid shud” (“the cat 
has become an ascetic ”) became very common in speaking of 
an old sinner who shams piety for purely mundane (generally 
evil) objects ; and Hafidh alludes to this in the following 
verse : — 

Ay kabk-i-khush khardm ! Kujd mi-rawi? Bi-tsl! 

Gliiira ma-shaw ki “ giirba-i-dbid" namaz hard I 

“ O gracefully-walking partridge ! Whither goest thou ? Stop ! 
Be not deceived because the ' devout cat ’ has said its pra 3 'ers ! ” 
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Thc<e allusions often constitute one of the most serious 
difficulties winch the European student of Persian, Arabic, 
Turkish, nnd other Muslim languages has to 
encounter, since the common ground of his- 
toncal and literary knowledge shared by all 
persons of education in the lands of IsHm is quite 
different from that m which the European and other Christian 
nations participate Any allusion to the QurMn, for instance, 
IS supposed to be intelligible to a ucll educated Muslim , yet 
It ma) cost the Christian reader an infinit) of trouble to 
idcnlif) It and trace it to its source To take one instance 
onij, which, tf ^ vtro } hrn trovato The poet Eirdawsi, 
when suffering from the sore disappointment occasioned b) 
Sulfln Mahmud’s niggardi) recognition of Ins great work, the 
Sh&hnthna^ or Cook of Kings, wrote a most bitter satire (now 
prefixed to most editions of that work), left it in the hands of 
n fnend of his, with instructions to deliver it after the lapse 
of a certain penod, and then made the best of his way to 
Tabarist'^n, where he sought refuge with the Ispahbad Shlrzdd 
(or, according to others, Sbahn)^r, the son of Sharain) 
Sultdn Mahmud, on reading the satire, wis filled with fury, 
and wrote to this Prince demanding the surrender of the poet, 
and threatening, should his demand not be complied with, to 
come with his elephants of i\ar (which appear to have been a 
great feature of his army) and trample him and lus army, 
Milages and people under their feet It is said tint tlic 
Ispahbad merely wrote on the back of the Sult-ln’s missive 
the three letters “A L M” Though Sultdn Mahmud, it is 
said, did not at once see the allusion, all his courtiers imme- 
diate!) recognised it, and knew that the Ispahbad’s intention 
was to remind them of the fate which overtook Abraha the 
Ab)ssmian, who, trusting in his elephants, would have pro 
faned the Holy City of Mecca in the very year of the Prophet 
Mulnmmad’s birth, known ever afterwards as “ the Year of 
the Elephant ” For concerning these impious “ People of the 
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Elephsuf" a short chapter (No. CV) of the Ocr'cr, was 
revealed, known as the SLrcti'l~FE which begins with the 
letters L. hi.,'' Ahrz i.zrr, hrvfh fcYcE iccfAhr 
F:~Ashc.hri~Fii s — “ Host thou, not seen how th%' Lord ceult 
with the People of the Elephant t Did He not cause their 
device to miscarr}' r And send against them hires in Ecck^ 
which pelted them with stones of baked clay i And make 
them like leaves of coni eaten [by cattle] i *' The allusion 
UT.S extraordinarily appropriate, and is said to have eSectuoliy 
turned the Sultan from his purpose. Nothing, indeed, is sc 
efiective or so much admired amongst hluslims as the sHIhil 
and apposite application of a passage from their Sacred Book, 
and to this topic I shall have occasion to revert again at the 
end of this chapter. 

Tcfhlf is another ingenious Sgure depending on the dia- 
critical points which serve to distinguish so many letters of 

the Arabic alphabet. Bt chonsrinE these ccints, 

. . f . . * , is 

without interferine with the bodies of the letters. 

W ' 

the sense of a sentence may be completely changed, and the 
sentence or sense so changed is said to be mrsudduri The 
expression occurs in the FzUtcz: of Sa'di (ed, Graf, p. ic6. 
1. u) 


‘MgA bfiscS gw/?.:. ‘ Kt CG-'zAsx-rS ce 

‘“Give rae,” said fc?. ‘'kisses with f-'i-Tir. For to the peer 
tz'.sbG (provisieus) are better than cisa’" (kisses)."* 


This ngore cannot be illustrated or trrorerlv exclainea 
without the use of Arabic letters, else I should be temrted to 
cite an ingenious poem, quoted by Rashid-i-lVr.twdr in his 
Hb,.fr:re's-f:":r, wherein the sense of each verse is chrmged 
from praise to bhune by a slight iteration of the diacriucai 
points, so that, for example, iih.- dor crArr EYrzJI E~c'E.:f 
(" The nobilitv in thv stock is inaisrutable ") becomes iaarr 
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dar ail at palldl bl hhiW (“The uncleanness m thy stock is 
indisputable*) 

Some few words should, perhaps, be said at this point con 
cerning the satire {hajw) and the parody (jawdb) Satire was 
amongst the Arabs, even in pre-Muhammadan 
days, a powerful weapon, and commonly took the 
form of what were known as mathdlib, t r, poems 
on the disgraces and scandals attaching to some rival or hostile 
tnbe In Persian, one of the earliest satires preserved to us is 
that of PirdawsI on Sultan Mahmud, to which allusion has 
already been made This, though very bitter, is utterly devoid 
of the coarse invective and innuendo which mar (according to 
Western ideas) most satirical poems of the Arabs and Persians 
The five following verses may serve to give some idea of its 
style — 


• Long >cars this Shalinama I (oiled to complete 
That the King might award me some recompense meet 
But caught sa\c a heart wrung with grief and despair 
Did I get from those promises empty as air I 
Had the sire of the King been some Prince of renown 
lly forehead had surely been graced by a crown I 
Were his mother a lady of high pedigree 
In silver and gold lud I stood to the kneel 
But being by birth not a prince but a boor, 

Ibe praise of the noble he could nbt endure I" 


Any one who wishes to form an idea of the grossness which 
mars so much of the satirical verse of the Persians should 
peruse the crescendo series of abusive poems which marked the 
progress of the quarrel between the poet Khaqani (d ad 1199) 
and his master and teacher, Abu I ‘Uli, which wiU be found in 
full, with translations, in Khanikof s admirable Mimoire sur 
Khdcdm (Pans, 1865, pp 14-23) The quatrain with which 
Abu’I-‘U 14 opened the duel is delicacy itself compared to what 
follows, and will alone bear translation He says — 

7 
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y/Yfjh 


//^ 




lOidqdniy&I Agarchi suhhan nik dnniyd, 

Yak nukfa gi'tyam-at : bi-shiiiaw rdyagdniyd / 
Hajiu-i-kasi ina-kun hi zi iu mih buwad bi-sinn: 
Bdshad ki li pidar btiwad-ai, iu na-ddniyd I 




which may be paraphrased in English : — 

I “Thy verse, Khaqani, deeply I admire, 

Yet one small hint to offer I desire : 

Mock not the man whose years outnumber thine: 

He may, perchance (thou know’st not), be thy sire ! ” 


r 

y 


The following, however, ascribed to Kamal Isma ‘11 of 
Isfahan (killed by the Mongols when they sacked that city in 
A.D. 1237-38), is the most irreproachable specimen of Persian 


^satire with which I have met : — 

k'tiidja zi bahr-i-md badi gufi 
chihra zi gham na-mi khardskhn: 
Md ghayr-i-nikiViyash na-giChn, 
t durttgh gufta bdslttm/ 

which may be paraphrased : — 


“ My face shall show no traces of despite, 
Although my Patron speaketh ill of me ; 
His praise I’ll still continue to recite, 

That both of us alike may liars be I ” 





'n.. 

i' I 
V. f 


As for the jawdb (literally “answer”), it may be either a 
. 0, parody or merely an imitation, this latter being also called a 
- nadhlra^ or “parallel.” The great parodists of 
-- ? , ^p^aUefs?^ Persia were ‘Ubayd-i-Zdkani, a ribald wit who 
died about a.d. 1370, and of whose satires in 
verse and prose a selection was published in Constantinople in 
A.H. 1303 (a.d. 1885—86) ; and Abii Ishdq (Bushaq) of Shiraz, 
the Poet of Foods ; and Nidhama’d-Din Mahmud Qari of 
Yazd, the Poet of Clothes, from the works of both of whom 
selections were published in the same year and place. Each of 
these was a parodist, but the first-named was by far the greatest 
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as a master of satire, and excelled in prose as well as in verse, 
as we shall have occasion to remark when we come to speak 
of his period. 

Much more might be said on the Rhetoric of the Muslims, 
but considerations of space forbid me for the present to enlarge 
further on this subject, and I must refer such of 
^nmetaphor^ my readers as desire fuller information to the 
and simile, GJadwin, Riiclcert, Gibb, Blochmann, 

and the native writers on these topics. A few words, however, 
must be added on a work of great utility to students of the 
erotic poetry of the Persians, I mean the “Lover’s Companion” 
{Anlsu'I-^Uihshdqj of Sharafu’d-D/n Rami, who flourished in 
the latter part of the fourteenth century of our era. This 
book treats of the similes which maybe employed in describing 
the various features of the beloved, and has been translated and 
annotated in French by M. Clement Huart, Professor of 
Persian at the £coIe des Langues Orientalcs Vivantes (Paris, 
1875). It contains nineteen chapter^ treating respectively of 
the hair, the forehead, the eyebrows, the eyes, the eyelashes, 
the face, the down on the lips and cheeks, the mole or beauty- 
spot, the lips, the teeth, the mouth, the chin, the neck, the 
bosom, the arm, the fingers, the figure, the waist, and the legs. 
In each chapter the author first gives the various terms applied 
by the Arabs and Persians to the part which he is discussing, 
differentiating them when any difference in meaning exists ; 
then the metaphors used by writers in speaking of them, and 
the epithets applied to them, the whole copiously illustrated by 
examples from the poets. ITius the eyebrows (in Persian 
in Arabic hijib) may be either joined together above the^ 
nose {muttan[)j which is esteemed a great beauty, or separated' 
(wi/w/hriV), and they are spoken of by the Persian poets by 
thirteen metaphors or metaphorical adjectives. Thus they 
may be compared to crescent moons ; bows ; rainbows j 
arches 5 mthrabs p the letter mt/r, O > the letter I^&f^ 

• The mihrdb is the niche in every mosqae which shows the direction 
of the Ka'ba of Mecca, towards which the faithful must turn in prayer. 
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^ ; the curved head of the mall-bat or polo-stick j the 
dagh^ or mark of ownership branded on a horse or other 
domestic animal ; and the tughrd^ or royal seal on the letters- 
patent of beauty. In the case of the hair the number of 
metaphors and metaphorical adjectives of which the use is 
sanctioned is much greater : in Persian, according to our 
author, “ these are, properly speaking, sixty j but, since one 
can make use of a much larger number of terms, the hair is 
spoken of metaphorically as ‘ that which possesses a hundred 
attributes ’ ” ; of which attributes a copious list is appended. 

From what has been said, it will now be fully apparent how 
intensely conventional and artificial much Persian poetry is. 

Not only the metres and ordering of the rhymes, 
cfwen^^nai scqucnce of subjects, the permissible com- 

MusUm'^Po^et^. parisons, similes, and metaphors, the varieties 
of rhetorical embellishment, and the like, are all 
fixed by a convention dating from the eleventh. or twelfth cen- 
tury of our era ; and this applies most strongly to the qaslda. 
Hence it is that the European estimate of the greatness of a 
Persian poet is often very different from that of his own 
countrymen, since only beauties of thojught can be preserved 
in translation, while beauties of form almost necessarily dis- 
appear, however skilful the translator may be. Thus it happens 
that ‘Umar Khayydm, who is not ranked by the Persians as 
a poet of even the third class, is now, probably, better known 
in Europe than any of his fellow-countrymen as a writer of 
verse ; while of the qadda-writers so highly esteemed by the 
Persians, such as Anwarl, Khaqanl, or Dhahir of Faryab, the 
very , names are unfamiliar in the West. 

The early Arab poets of the classical (z.?., the pre-Muham- 
madan, early Muhammadan, and Umayyad) periods are natural, 

^ ^ unaffected, and perfectly true to their environ- 

Substance and '1 ■' 

ment, and the difficulty which we often ' ex- 
perience in understanding their meaning depends 
on the unfamiliarity of that environment rather than upon 
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an) thing fir-fctchcd or fanctful in their comparisons j but, 
apart from this, they arc splendidly direct and spontaneous. 
E\cn in Umayvad times, criticism turned rather on the 
ideas expressed than on the form intouhich they u ere cast, 
as we plainly see from an anecdote related In the charming 
history of al-Falchrl (cd. Ahhvardt, pp. 149-150), according to 
which ‘Abdu’I'hfalik (reigned ad. 685-705) one day asked 
his courtiers w hat the) had to say about the follomng \ erse : — 

Ah{n\u 6;-Z)a*d‘* mJ hayaytu, fa xn amut, 

Fa^itd’harabd ftum man yahfmu bthil ba'dU 

"I shall continue madly in love with DVd so Jong as I live, 
and, if I die, 

AlicL and alas for him who shall be in love with her after 
mel" 

\ 

They replied, “ A fine sentiment.” “ Nay,” said ‘Abdu’l- 
Malik, “tins is a fellow ovcr*medd(e$omc after he 1$ dead. 
This is not a good sentiment.” The courtiers agreed. " How 
then,” continued the Caliph, ** should he have expressed him- 
self?” Thereupon one of those present suggested for the 
second line 

• , , UuaViil bi Da’it^ man yahhiu bxhd ba'Jil 

... "I will assign to Da'd one who shall love her after me!" 

Nav;.” said *Abdu'J-Malik.^ ” this is fjhe. sa.^iniT ofl, a. dead- 
man who IS a procurer and a go-between.” " Then how,” the 
courtiers demanded, “should he have expressed himself?” 
“^Vhy,” said the Caliph, “be should have said: — 

. . . Fadi faluhal Da'd’" It dhl khullat'" ba'di/ 

. . . ; 'and if I die, 

Da'd sliall be no good to any lover after me I’" 
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Here, then, it is wholly a question of the idea expressed, not 
of the form in which it is cast. 

Now see what that greatest philosophical historian of the 
Arabs, the celebrated Ibn Khaldun (born in Tunis, a.d. 1332; 

died in Cairo, a.d. 1406) says in chap, xlvii 
Ibn ioiaidun f Section of his masterly Prolegomena^ 

on ‘ Moulds ^ ^ ^ 

°of\\ylc^ which is headed : “That the Art of composing 
in verse or prose is concerned only with words, 
not with ideas ” : — 

“ Know," he begins, " that the Art of Discourse, whether in verse 
or prose, lies only in words, not in ideas ; for the latter arc merely 
accessories, while the former arc the principal concern [of the 
writer]. So the artist who would practise the faculty of Discourse 
in verse and prose, exercises it in words only, by storing Iris memory 
with models from the speech of the Arabs, so that the use and 
fluency thereof may increase on his tongue until the faculty [of ex- 
pressing himself] in the language of Mudar becomes confirmed in 
him, and he becomes freed from the foreign idiom wherein he was 
educated amongst his people. So he should imagine himself as one 
born and brought up amongst the Arabs, learning their language by 
oral prompting as the child learns it, until he becomes, as it were, 
one of them in their language. This is because, as we have already 
said, language is a faculty [manifested] in speech and acquired b}' 
repetition with the tongue until it be fully acquired. Now the 
tongue and speech deal only with words, while ideas belong to the 
mind. And, again, ideas are common to all, and are at the disposal 
of every understanding, to employ as it will, needing [for such 
employment] no art ; it is the construction of speech to express 
them which needs art, as we have said ; this consisting, as itv.-ere, of 
moulds to contain the ideas. So, just as the vessels wherein water 
is drawn from the sea may be of gold, or silver, or potteiyr, or glass, 
or earthenware, whilst the water is in its essence one, in such wise 
that the respective excellence [of each] varies according to the 
vessels filled with water, according to the diversity of their species, 
not according to any difference in the water ; just so the excellence 
and eloquence of language in its use differs according to the different 
grades of speech in which it is expressed, in respect of its con- 

* Beyrout ed. of a.d. 1900, p. 577 ; vol. iij, p, 383, of de Slane’s French 
translation. 
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formity wjth the objects [in mow], white the ideas are [m each 
case] invariable in themselves He, then, who is incapable of 

ivours 
para- 
lytic who, desiring to nse up, cannot do so, for loss of the power 
thereunto " 


With these “moulds” {asAllby plural of uslub), wherein, as it 
were, we cast our ideas, and so give them style and distinction, 
Ibn Khaldiin deals at some length, recommending as models 
of expression the pre-Islimic pagan poets of the Arabs j Abu 
Tammim, the compiler of the who died about the 

middle of the ninth century j Kukhum b ‘Umar al-‘Attdbi, 
who flourished in the reign of HdrunuVRashid j Ibnu'l- 
Mukazz, whose one day’s Caliphate was extinguished m his 
blood in A,D. 908 } Abu Nuwas, the witty and disreputable 
Court-poet of ar-Rashfd ; the Shar/f ar-Radi (died a d 1015) j 
‘Abdu’lidh b. al-Muqaffa*, the apostate Magian, put to death 
in A D 760 j Sahl b Hdrdn (died a.d. 860), the wazlr Ibnu’z- 
Zayydt (put to death in a d 847)} Badi‘u’z-Zamdn al- 
Hamadhdni, the author of the first MaqAmat (died a d 1008), 
and the historian of the House of Buwayh, as-Sabi (died 
a d. 1056). He who takes these as models, and commits 
their compositions to memory, will, says Ibn Khaldun, attain 
a better style than such as imitate later writers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centutics of our era, like Jim SahJ,^ Jbnu’jo- 
Nabfh, al-Baysani, and ‘Imddu’d-Din al-Kdtib of I§fahdn. 
And so Ibn Khaldun, logically enough from his point of view, 
defines poetry (Beyrout ed. of a d. 1900, p. 573) as follows : — 


“ Poetry is an effective discourse, based on metaphor and descrip- 
tions, divided into parts [i verses] agreeing with one another in 
metre and rhyme, each one of such parts being independent in 
scope and aim of what precedes and follows it, and conforming io 
the moulds [or styles] of the Arabs appropriated to it" 
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And about a page further back he compares the writer, 
whether in prose or verse, to the architect or the weaver, in 
that he, like them^ must work by pattern ; for which reason 
he seems inclined'’ to agree with those who would exclude 
al-Mutanabbl and Abu’l-‘AId al-Ma‘arrI from the Arabian 
Parnassus because they were original, and “ did not observe the 
moulds [or models sanctioned by long usage] of the Arabs.” 

Turning now to the Persians, we find, as we should naturally 
expect in these apt pupils of the Arabs, that precisely similar 
ideas maintain in this field also. “ The words of 

Conservalism o£ / i i cc \ 

Persian poetry the Secretary [or clerk m a tjovernment omcej 
^ ^ will not,” says the author of the Chahdr Maqala^ 

“ attain to this elevation until he becomes familiar with every 
science, obtains some hint from every master, hears some 
aphorism from every philosopher, and borrows some elegance from 
every man of lettersT To this end the aspirant to literary skill 
is advised in particular to study, with a view to forming and 
improving his style, in Arabic the Qur’an, the Traditions, the 
proverbial sayings of the Arabs, and the writings of the Sahib 
Ismafil b. ‘Abbdd, as-Sdbl, Ibn Quddma, BadPu’z-Zaman al- 
Hamadhdnl, al-Hariri, and other less well-known writers, with 
the poems of al-Mutanabbi, al-Ablwardi, and al-Ghazzl ; and, 
in Persian, the ^hiis-ndma (composed by Kay-Kd’us, the 
Ziydrid ruler of Tabaristdn, in a.d. 1082-83), SMhndma 
of Firdawsi, and the poems of Rudagi and ‘Unsuri. This 
intense conventionality and conservatism in literary matters, 
broken down in Turkey by the New School led to victory by 
Ziyd Pasha, Kemal Bey, and Shinasl Efendi, maintains an 
undiminished sway in Persia ; and if, on the one hand, it has 
checked originality and tended to produce a certain monotony 
of topic, style, and treatment, it has, on the other, guarded the 
Persian language from that vulgarisation which the triumph of 
an untrained, untrammelled, and unconventional genius of the 
barbaric-degenerate type tends to produce in our own and 
other European tongues. 
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The models or “moulds” m Persian, as in Arabic, have, it 
IS true, varied from time to time and, to a certain extent, from 
place to place , for, as we ha^ seen, the canons 
infia^n^n*acd cHticism adopted by Dawlatshah at the end of 
e»en^i,“<?i:au7 fifteenth century differ widely from those laid 
iiter^l' 4 °e down by the author of the Chahir Maq&la in the 
middle of the twelfth , while Ibn Khalddn’s severe 
and classical taste prevented him from approving the rhetorical 
extravagances which had prevailed amongst his Eastern co- 
religionists and kinsfolk for nearly three centuries Yet 
simplicity and directness is to be found in modern as well as 
in ancient writers of Persian verse and prose , the fq^&n 
(“Assurance”) of the Bibis, written by BahdVlIdh about 
A D 1859, is as concise and strong m style as the Chah&r 
MaqilOf composed some seven centunes earlier, and the verse 
of the contemporary Passion Play or of the popular 

ballad {tasnlj) is as simple and natural as one of Rudagi's songs , 
while the fiabby, inflated, bombastic style familiar to all 
students of the Anvj&r-i^Suhayll has always tended to prevail 
where the patrons of Persian literature have been of Turkish 
or Mongolian race, and reaches its highest development in the 
hinds of Ottoman writers like Veysf and Nergisu 



CHAPTER II 

THE GHAZNAWi PERIOD, UNTIL THE DEATH OF SULTAN 

MAHMUD 

Towards the end of the tenth century of our era Persia, 
though still nominally subject to the Caliph of Baghdad (at 
this time al-Oadir,.bi’lldh, whose long reign 

state of Persia at , • r . j- • j j 

the close of the lasted from A.D. 99 1 to 1031), was m tact divided 

tenth century, Samanids, whose capital was at Bu- 

khari, and the Daylamite House of Buwayh, who dominated 
the southern and south-western provinces and were practically 
absolute in Baghdad itself, the Caliph being a mere puppet in 
their handSt^ Besides these, two small dynasties, the Houses 
of Ziyar and Hasanawayh, ruled respectively in Tabaristdn 
(the modern Gilan and Mazandaran, lying between the 
southern shore of the Caspian and the Elburz Mountains) and 
Kurdistan. All of these dynasties appear to have been of 
Iranian (Persian or Kurdish) race, and none of their rulers 
claimed the title of Sultdn, but contented themselves generally 
with those of Amir, Ispahbad, or Malik : in other words, they 
regarded themselves as princes and governors, but not as kings. 

Al-Biruni, the great chronologist, who flourished about 
A.D. 1000 , and is therefore a contemporary witness for the 
period of which we are now speaking, discusses at some length 
the pedigrees of the three more important of the four dynasties 

* See Stanley Lane-Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties, p. 140. 

• 90 
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mentioned above* On the pedigree of tlie B uvvnj hid ^^ who 
traced their descent from the § 4 <dnuiiJcing iKnih^Gur, he 
Pmanoticincf casis, It IS truc, <omc doubt, and adds tint ccrtiin 
persons ascribed to them an Arabian origin, 

afljayif whether or no they were scions of tlic 

ancient Ro)i! House of Persia, there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to their Persnn natiomJit} Concerning the House 
of Samin lie declares tliat ** nobod) contests the fact” that 
the) were descended from BahrSm Chubin, the great marzub^ny 
or Warden of the Marches, who raised so formidable an 
insurrection during the reign of the Sisdnian king Khusraw 
Parwfz (ad 590-617), whilst of the Zi)irids he similarly 
traces the pedigree up to the S'lsiman Ling Qiib'ldh (a d 488- 
531) We must, however, bear m mind that personal and 
political bias ma) have somewhat innuenccd aUBirunfs doubts 
and assunnccs in this matter, since he could hardly refrain 
from professing ccrtainl) as to the noble pedigree claimed by 
his generous and enlightened patron and benefactor Q^bus, 
the son of Washmglr the Zi)irid,'“cntuli.d Shannu'l^Aia^illi 
“the Sun of thcTTcights,” whom aUo he may have thought to 
please b) Ins aspersions on the House of Buvvayh Confirma- 
tion of this view IS afforded by another passage in tlic same 
work (p 131 of Sachau*s translation), where al-Biruni blames 
the Buvva) bids for the high sounding titles bestowed by them 
on their ministers, which he stigmatises as “nothing but one 
great he,” }ct a few lines lower lauds Ins patron Shanuu'l- 
(“the Sun of the Heights”) for choosing for IwmscJr 
“a title the full meaning of which did not exceed his merits ” 

JChurWn, tlic-rcalm of,thc Sdm-lnids (which at that time 
greatly exceeded its modern limits and included much of what 
IS now known as Tranj caspia or Central Asia), was, as has 
been full) explained in the Prelegomena to this work, the 
cradle of “ modern,” 1 1 , post Muhammadan, Persian litera- 

• Sec Sacliaus translation of Uic Chronology of Anaciil hahons, 
PP 44 48 
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ture. But in spite of the enthusiasm with which ath-Tha‘- 
dlibf ' speaks of the galaxy of literary talent assembled at Bu- 
khdrd, it is not to be supposed that in culture and 
^ofcuiturtffn^* sciencc Khurdsdn had outstripped Fars/the cradle 
of Persian greatness, and the south of Persia gene- 
Southern Persia, Ath-Tha‘Alib{ himscif {Joc, cit.^ p. 3) citCS 

an Arabic verse by the poet Abu Ahmad b. Abl Bakr, who 
flourished about the end of the ninth century of our era at the 
Sdmanid Court, which points very clearly to the intellectual 
inferiority of Khurdsdn to ‘Irdq ; and a doggerel rhyme current . 
in Persia at the present day stigmatises the Khurasanis as 
“clowns” {aldang).'^ Yet in Khurdsdn undoubtedly it was 
that the literary revival of the Persian language first began 
after the IV^hammadan conquest ; and that because it was the 
most remote province of the Caliph’s domains and the furthest 
removed from Baghddd, the centre and metropolis of that 
Islamic culture of which the Arabic language was, from Spain 
to Samarqand, the recognised medium, until the destruction of 
the Caliphate by the barbarous Mongols in the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In Tabaristan also, another remote pro- 
vince, which, first under its Zoroastrian Ispahbadi (who long 
survived the fall of their Sasanian masters), then under Shifite 
rulers of the House of ‘AH, and lastly under the House of 
Ziyar, long maintained itself independent of the Caliphs of 


Baghddd and the Samanid rulers. of Khurdsdn, a pretty high 
degree of literary culture is implied by many remarks in the 
earliest extant history of that province composed' b y I bn 
, . Isfandiydr (who flourished in the first half of the thirteenliT 
century) ; for he mentions numerous Arabic works and cites 
many Arabic verses produced there in the ninth and tenth 


* Yahinuhi’d-Dcihr, Damascus edition, vol. iv, pp. 33—4. The passage 
is translated in the Prolegomena of this work, pp. 365-6. See also B. de 
Meynard s Tableau- Litteraire du Khorassun et de la Transoxiane au IV‘ 
sicclc de IHeghe in the Journal Asiatique for March— April, 1854, pp. 293 
ct scqq. 

® See my Year amongst the Persians, p. 232. 
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ccntuncs of our era, pirticularl} tinder the .Zatdl Im'im s 
(a d 864.-928),* *15 well as some Persian works and one or 
two tn the peculiar dialect of TaharistAn* As regards the 
House of Buwa)h, Shj'itcs and Persians as they were, it 
appears at first sight remarkable that so little of the literature 
of the Persian Renaissance should hate been produced under 
their auspices, seeing that the) were great patrons of learning 
and that the phrase “more eloquent than the two S&dp* (rr , 
th^$iliib Isma*ll b *AbbU and a)-§ibl, the great minister and 
the grcaniistorian of the House of Buwajh) had become 
proverbial 3 , but the fact that the literature produced under 
their auspices was almost cntircl) Arabic is explained, as already 
remarked, b) the closer relations which the) maintained w ith 
Baghdad, the scat of the Caliphate and metropolis of Islam 
Vc^vc_cannot doubt that Persian poetry as well as Arabic 
was cultivated at the Buwai) hid Courts, and indeed Muhammad 
ifVw/T, the oldest biographer of Persian poets whose work 
(^titled Luh&ilUAlh&h) has been preserved to us, mentions at 
least two poets who wrote in Persian and who cnj0)cd tlit 
patronage of thc^'lbib Ismahl b ‘Abbad, viz , Mansur b ‘Ah 
of Ra), poetically Shamed Afantijl, and Abu Bakr Mulnm- 


• See espeaall) Section I, eh lir (ff 45* <t teqij of the Ind a Office MS 
pp 42 et of in> tranvhfion) wh eh treats of the ' Kin;'s nobles 
sainUy and famous men scribes ph>sicians astronomers, philosophers 
and poets of TabansUti. Abu \mr (arc. A D 870) who is called ‘ the 
poet of Tabaristan fir exceUente \bul \la as Sanvi and the Sajjid 
al Ulrush were all notable poets, while to the Sav'>id AbulHusijn 
a num'bcr ol Arabic prose worbs are ascri'oed li%e oi the mos"! famous 
of wh eh arc named 

• V good many verses in the dalccl of TabarisUn are cited bj Ibn 
lsland>>ar Including some composed by the Ispahbad Khursh d b Abu I 
Qasim of Mamtir and Barbad of Jand , but the oldest work composed m 
this dialect of which we have any knowledge appears to have been the 
\iJti ndna which formed the basis of the Persian Mar «6<f/i ndma (see 
Schefers Chresiomalhie Pertane vol it p 195) Tabari verses by Ah 
Piruza called Diwarwoiz a contemporary of the Buwayhld Adudud 
Dawla (middle of the tcnlli century) arc also cited by Ibn Isfandijoir 

s Ibn Isfandijar, p 90 of my translation 
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mad b. ‘All of Sarakhs, surnamed KhusrawL'^ . The former, 
as ‘Awfi tells us, was greatly honoured by the Sahib, in whose 
praise he indited Persian qasldas^ of which specimens are given ; 
and when BadPu’z-Zaman al-Hamadhani (the author of a 
celebrated collection of Maqdmdt, which, in the command of 
all the wealth and subtlety of the Arabic language, is deemed 
second only to the homonymous work of his more famous 
successor, al-Hariri) came as a lad of twelve to the Sdhib’s 
reception, his skill in Arabic was tested by bidding him extem- 
porise an Arabic verse-translation of three Persian couplets by 
this poet.2 Khusrawl, the second of the two poets above- 
mentioned, composed verses both in Arabic and Persian in 
praise of Shamsu’l-Ma‘ali 04 b\is b. Washmgir, the Ziyarid • 
"ruler of Tabaristan, and the Sahib ; while Oumrf of Gurgdn, 
another early poet, sung the praises of the same prince. 

Far surpassing in fame and talent the poets above mentioned 
was that brilliant galaxy of singers which adorned the Court 
Sultan Mahmud of the great conqueror, Sultan Mahrhud of Ghazna, 
“ who succeeded to the throne of Ws father Subuk- 
tigin .in a.d. 998. The dynasty which under his energetic 
and martial rule rose so rapidly to the most commanding 
position, and after his death so quickly declined before the 
growing power of the Seljdqs, was actually founded in 
A.Ti. 962 by Alptigin, a Turkish slave of the House of 
Sdman,, at. Ghazna, in the heart of the Afghan highlands ; but 
its political significance only began some fourteen years later 
on the accession of_ Mahmud’s father_Subuktigin,_the slayejof 
Alptigin. This great Mahmud, therefore, the champion .of 
Islam, the conqueror of India, the ruthless foe of idolatry, 
“the Right Hand of the Commander of the Faithful” 
{ 7 ~a?n}nu Amiri 1 -M.uminin^ ox TTaminii d-DawJa^^ wsis the son • 
of the slave of a slave 5 a fact of which Firdawsi made full 

‘ See vol. ii of the Lnbdb, lately published in my Persian Historical Text 
Senes by iMessrs. Brill of Leyden, pp. 16-19. 

* The verses are given in the Prolegometia pp. 463-464. 
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use in that bitter satire* wherein the disappointment of his 
legitimate hopes of an adequate reward for his thirty years* 
labour on his immortal epic, the Skihnima^ found full expres- 
sion, turning, as it were, in a breath into infamy that reputa- 
tion as a patron of letters which the King so eagerly desired ; 
.so that, as Jdmi, writing five centuries later, says : — ; / ^ ^ 

*‘Guzasbt shaukdt't'Malnnud^ u dar/asdna na-mdnd ' ' 
ynj in qadar, kt na'ddmsi qadr-t-Ftrdawsl.” 

‘'Gone is the greatness of hfahmild, departed his glory, 

And shrunk to *H 6 kttrj> not the uorth of firdawsi' his slor>'." 

Following the plan whicli we have adopted in the first part 
of this History, we shall speak but briefly of Sulfdn Mahmiid 
himself, and concentrate our attention on the literary and 
scientific activity of which, by virtue rather of compulsion 
than attraction, his Court became fora while the focus. Of. 

\ tsjli5^3'[_gcmus__and of statecraft his achievements afford ample 
evidence, so that he pushed back the Buwayhids, absorbed 
thelrMl mTor n rc_Ziydrids._ovcrthrew_.tbe SdmAnids, invaded 
India in twelve successive campaigns in twice thaLnumber of 

years (a.d. iooi--24),inJ“cnIargcd the comparatively narrow 

borers of the kingdom which he had inherited until it pc- 
tended fr om B ukhdrA and Samarqand toGuzeratand Qinnawj, 
and included Afghdtiistdn, Transoxiana, Khurdsdn, Tabaristdn, 
-Sistdn, Kashmir, .and. a large part of North-Western India. 
H e fina ll y died in a .d. 1030, and within seven years of his 
death the kingdom which he had built up had practically 
passed from his House into the hands of thc ^Selj uqid Turks, 
though the House of Ghazna was not finally extinguish'H~ 
until-A.p. 1186, when the kings of Ghur wrested from them 
their last Indian possessions and gave them their / ok / de grace. 

Sultdn Mahmud has often been described as a .grcat _patron 
of letters, but he was in fact rather a great kidnapper of 


‘ See p. 81 sttfra 
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literary men, whom (as we have already seen in the case of 
Firdawsi) he often treated in the end scurvily enough. Of 
the scientific writers of that time none were greater than 
' Avicenna (Abu ‘Alt ibn Sina), the physician-philosoplicr who, 
himself the disciple of Aristotle and Galen, was during the 
Middle Ages the teacher of Europe, and al-Birilrn, the ' 
historian and chronologist. These two men, of whom the 
former was born about a . d . 980 and the latter about seven 
years earlier, together with many otlier scholars and men of 
letters, such as Abu Safil Maslhl the philosopher, Abu’l-Iiasan 
Khammar the physician, and Abu Nasr ‘Arr.'lq the mathc- b 
matician, had found, as we learn from the Chnhnr Maqala 
(Anecdote xxxv, pp. 118-124 translation), a happy and 

congenial home at the Court of Ma’mun b. Ma’miln, Prince 
of Khwarazm, whose territories were annexed by Sultan 
Mahmud in a . d . 10 Shortly before this date Sultan 
Mahmud sent to Ma’mun by the hand of one of his nobles, 
Husayn b. ‘AH b. Mikd’ll, a letter to the following effect : — 

“I.have heard that there are in attendance on Khwarazmshah 
several men of learning, each unrivalled in his science, such .as 
So-and-so and So-and-so. You must send them to my Court, so 
that they may have the honour of being presented thereat. We" 
rely on being enabled to profit by their knowledge and skill, and 
request this favour on the part of the Prince of Khwarazm.” 

Of course this letter, in spite of its comparatively polite 
tenour, was in reality a command, and as such Ma’mun 
understood it. Summoning the men of learning 

Aficenna r J - i i “ 

esep^sthe referred to in the letter, he addressed them as 
Sultan Mahmud, follows '. — “The Sultdn is Strong, and has a large 
army recruited from Khurdsdn and India ; and 
he covets ‘Irdq [? Khwdrazm]. I cannot refuse to obey his 
Older, or be disobedient to his mandate. What say ye on this 

See Sachau s translation of al-Biruni’s C/iro/ioZo^ 0/^ Awc/ch/ Nations, 
p. viii. 
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matter ? ” Three of them, _al-Bfr6nf, Khammir, andLlArr^qi 
moved by theaccountsthey had heard of the Suljan’s generosity, 
were willing to go ; but Avicenna and Masihf were unwilling, 
and, with the connivance of Ma’mun, privily made their 
escape. Overtaken by a dust-storm in the desert, Masfhi 
perished j while Avicenna, after experiencing terrible hard- 
ships, reached Abiward, whence he made his way successively 
to _Tus, Nishipiir, and ultimately Gurgin, over which the 
enlightened and accomplished QAbds b, Wasbrng fr ^ Sham su’!- 
Ma^ali (killed in a.d. 1012) then held sway. ^ Now, of~riie 
learned men whom Sultdn Mabmdd had demanded, it was 
Avicenna whom he especially desired to secure j so, on learn- 
ing of his escape, he caused a portrait of him to be circulated 
through the lands. Avicenna, having succeeded in restoring 
to health a favourite kinsman . of Qdbijs. was summoned 
before that Prince, who at once recognised him from the 
portrait, but, instead of surrendering him to Mahmijd, main- 
tained him honourably in his service until the philosopher- 
phy^^an went tT'Ray’ an<f” entered the service of ‘Ald’u'd- 
DawlaJVlu^ammad, whose minister he became. During this 
period, as we learn from Anecdote xxxvii (pp. 125-128 of my 
translation) of the Chahir MaqSla^ he managed, in spite of 
his manifold ofiicia! duties, to write daily, in the early 
morning, some two pages of his great philosophical work, 
the Shifi. 

Let us turn now for a moment to al-Birun:'s adventures 
at the Court of Ghazna, as described in Anecdote xxiii 
(pp. 92-95 of my translation) of the Chahir Maqila. 
Sul}in'Ma|)ni"i Sultio, while Seated in hi's fbur- 

doored s urnm er-house in the Gardenj)f a, Thou- 
sand Trees in^Ghazna, requested al-Biruni to forecast, by his 
knowledge of the stars, by which door the King would leave 
the building. When al-Bininl had complied with this com- 
mand, and had written his answer secretly on a piece of paper 
which he placed under a quilt, the Sultdn caused a hole to be 
$ 
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made in one of the walls, and by this quitted the summer- 
house. Then he called for al-Biruni’s prognostication, and 
found to his disgust that on it was written, “ The King will 
go out by none of these four doors, but an opening will be 
made in the eastern wall by which he will leave the building.” 
Sultan Mahmud, who had hoped to turn the laugh against 
al-Blrdnl, was so angry that he ordered him to be cast down 
from the roof. His fall was, however, broken by a mosquito- 
curtain ; and, on being again brought before the SuMn and 
asked whether he had foreseen this, he produced from his 
pocket a note-book in which was written, under the date, 
“To-day I shall be cast down from a high place, but shall 
reach the earth in safety, and arise sound in body.” There- 
upon the Sultdn, still more incensed, caused him to be confined 
in the citadel, from which he was only released after six 
months’ imprisonment at the intercession of the prime minister, 
Ahmad ibn IJasan al-Maymandl, who, taking advantage of 
a favourable moment, said to Mahmdd, “ Poor Abu Rayhdn 
[al-Biruni] made two such accurate predictions, and, instead 
of decorations and a robe of honour, obtained but bonds and 
imprisonment ! ” “ Know, my lord,” replied the Sultdn, “ that 
this man is said to have no equal in the world save Avicenna, 
but both his predictions were -opposed to my will ; and Kings 
are like little children — in order to receive rewards from them, 
one should speak in accordance with their opinion. It would 
have been better for him on that day if one of those two 
predictions had been wrong. But to-morrow order him to 
be brought forth, and to be given a horse caparisoned with 
gold, a royal robe, a satin turban, a thousand din&rSy a slave, 
and a handmaiden.” By such tardy reparation, as in the 
similar case of Firdawsl, did Sultan Mahmud seek to atone for 
acts of meanness and injustice committed in a fit of causeless 
ill-temper or unreasoning suspicion. 

Another notable man of letters, Abu’l-Fath al-Bustl, 
celebrated for his skill in Arabic verse and prose composition, 
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was carried off by Sultin Mahmud's father Subuktigin 
\\hen he captured the city of Bust from its ruler Bdytuz 
This eminent secretary and poet afterwards passed 
into the service of Mahmud, but finally died at 
Bukhdrd in exile m a h 400 (a d 1009) * He 
was extraordinarily skilled in word plays and all other artifices 
of literary composition His most celebrated poem, which, as 
al ManInLjnfqrms us, was greatly appreciated and often 
learned by heart m his time, and which is still recited in Cairo 
coffee-houses by the muhaddtthun^ or professional story-tellers, 
begins — 


Zt)ddatul mat^* Ji dunydhu ttuqsan’' IVa nbhuhu ghayru mahdt'l 
hha^n W«srfl«“* 

“A mans increase in worldly wealth doth ofttimes loss betide 
And all his pains save Virtues gams but swell the debit side 

The following Arabic verses by him are also cited by 
Dawlatshih — 


‘ I counsel you O Kings of Earth to cease not 
Seeking good name for well doing and right 
Spending your 'white and ‘red to purchase honour, 

Which shall not wane with change of 'black and ‘white s 
These are the lasbng spoils of Mahmuds prowess 
Which spoils we share when we bis praise indite 


The date of his death is thus given m a verse by Malik 
*Imdd 1 Zawzani — 

* See vol IV of the YaUmaUtd Dahr pp 204 231 Utbis Tankhn 
I Yatnint (Cairo a H 1286) vol i pp 67-72 with al Maninis commen 
tary and Ibn Khallikan (de Slane s translation) vol u pp 314 315 

* Th s qasicia is given in vol 1 of Ziya Beys Khardbdt pp 271-273 

s By white and red silver and gold are meant and by black and 
white night and day 
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“ Slmykh of lofty worth Abu'I-Fath ‘Majda’d-Din, a man wlio was 
Leader of all wits and scholars and of orators the host ; 

When four centuries and thirty years from Ahmad’s Fli.s',ht had 
passed, 

Wended in the month of Shawwal hence unto his Home of 
Rest." 

It was, indeed, a time when literary men were highly 
esteemed and eagerly sought after, each more or less indepen- 
dent ruler or local governor striving to emulate 
patronn’seof his rivals and peers in the intellectual brilliancy 
mcnoficUtrs. entourage. The main centres of such 

patronage were, besides Giiazna, Sultan Mahmud’s capital, 
Nlshdpiir, the scat of his brother Abu’l-MudhafTar Nasr’s 
government in KhurAsan, and, till the extinction of the 
SamAnid dynasty about a.d. iooo, BukhAra,^ the various cities 
in Southern and Western Persia subject to the House or 
Buwayh, the Courts of the Sayyids and Ziyarid Princes of 
TabaristAn, and the Court of the three KhwArazmshAhs named 
Ma’mun in Khiya. On the literary luminaries of each of tliesc 
Courts a monograph might be written, and in each case the 
materials, though scattered, are abundant, including, for the 
Arabic-writing poets, the often-cited TathjinUi'd-Dahr of Abu 
Mansur ath-Tha‘Alib{, and its supplement, the hitherto 
unpublished Dimiyatul-Oasr of al-Bakharzi ; for the poets 
and men of letters of 'Tabaristan, the monographs on the 
history of that most interesting province published by Dorn 
at St. Petersburg (a.d. 1850-58) and the more ancient 
history of Ibn Isfandiyar, of which an abridged translation 
by m/^lf forms the second volume of the Grbb Memorial 
Series ; and, for Isfahan, the rare monograph on that city of 
which I published an abstract in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for July and October, igoi ; besides the more 

^ For a description of the literary splendour of this city under the 
Samanids, see the previous volume of this History, pp. 365—366. 
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general historical and biographical works of Ibnu’l-Athlr, Ibn 
KhaUikdn, al.*Utbf, and others 

Most of the literary and saentific men and poets of the 
time wa ndered_from _Court. to_Courty dedicating a work or a 
poem to each of their various patrons Thus the 
above-mentioned Abu Mansdr ath-Tha‘ihb{ of 

ath Tba'iUbu i 

Nfsh-lpiir dedicated his La tA'tfu'I-ma^ar if to the 
5 dtiib Isma*ll b ‘Abbdd,* the great minister of the Buwayinil 
Prince Fakhru’d-Dawla ; the J ^bhn and the Tamaththul 
Shamsu*I-Ma‘ilI Qdbus b. Washmglr , the 
Si hrt^l- Bali^ha_^n^_^Fi>jhx^ULug)\a to the Amir Abu’l-Fadl 

aUMikdh } the N.ihd^a f^^tn&ya^ the Naihru'n^Na^my 

and_the_ Lat&\if.^n' 4 hr^har&'tf to Ma’miin b Ma’miin 
KhwdrazmshdhjJincLsQ-on » So also that great and admirable 
scholar Abii Rayhin al-Binini {born a.d 973) 
Abu^^^han spent the earlier part of his life, as we have already 
seen, under the protection of the Ma*m dn( Princes ' 
of Khwd razm oj:.Khiva } then visited the Court of that liberal 
patron of scholars, JhamsuTMa'iK Qdbiis b. Washmglr in “ 
Tabaristdn, and dedicated To"^ him*~his ‘'Chroroh^ -g^ Ancient 
-A D looo j then returned to Khwarazm, S 
whence, as we have seen, he was carried off to Afghdnistdn 
about A D. 1017, by Sultdn^ Mahm iid of Ghazna, in whose ^ 
service he remained until the death of that monarch in a d 
1030, shortly after which event he published the second of his 
most notable works, the^intf/ca^f which the learned editor 
and translator, Dr Sachau, remarks (p xxu of his Preface to 
the text) that “if in our days a man began studying Sanskrit 

* See p 2 of de Jong s edition (Leyden, i«68) * ^ ^ O 

• Lists of ath Tha'alibi’s numerous worts will be found in Brockelmann s 
Gesch d Arab LtU , vol i, pp 284 -<jS 6 , and on pp ix et seqg of 
Zotenberg s Preface to his edition of the Ghuraru Akhban Miiluki I Furi 
( ' Histoire des Rois des Verses ’ ), which wotL is dedicated to the brother of 
Sultan Mahmud, Abul Mu^affar Nasr For other dedications of this 
prolific writer's works, see note 2 on p xt of Zotenberg s above 
mentioned Preface 
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and Hindu learning with all the help alTordcd by modern 
literature and science, many a year would pass before he would 
be able to do justice to the antiquity of India to such an extent 
and with such a degree of accuracy as al-I3irun{ lias done in 
his IndknP And within a few years of this publication, he 
produced his bi-lingual Tapiim'^ on Astronomy, and his 
QmuDuil-MasHidl on the same subject, the former written for 
the Lady Rayhana of Khwarar.m, and the latter dedicated to 
Sultan Mas^ud bi Mahmud b. Subuktigin j while at a later 
date he dedicated his work on precious stones " to this Mashid’s 
son and successor, Mawdud. 

Thus during the earlier Ghaznawi period there were, apart 
from Ghazna, four separate centres of attraction to men of 
letters in the wider Persia of those days ; to wit, 
^*of^cuUure"n^^ minister, the Sahib Isma'il b. 

from GhazM. ‘AbbAd, who resided generally at Isfahan or Ray^; > 
the Sdmdnid Court at Bukhdrd j the Court of ; 
Shamsu’l-Ma‘dl{ Qdbds b. Washmglr in Ta^mtdn, not far a 
from , the Caspian Sea ; and the Court of the Ma’mdni 
Khwarazmshdhs in KJiiya. But in the twenty years which 
elapsed between a . d . 997 and 1017 the Sahib had died (in 
A.D. 997) ; the Sdmdnl dynasty had fallen ( a . d . 999) ; 
Shamsu’l-Ma‘dl{ had been murdered by his rebeirious~ nobles 
( a . d . 1012) ; and Ma’mdn II of Khwdrazm had also been 
killed by rebels, and his country annexed by Sultan Mahmdd 
( a . d . 1017), who thus, by conquest rather than by any innate 
merit, nobility, or literary talent such as distinguished his rivals 
above mentioned, became possessed of their men 
Tsma^irb? of letters as of their lands. Thus of the Sdhib 
Abbad. ath-Tha‘dlibl says in his TathnaZ : — 


* See Rieu’s Persian Catalogtie, pp. 451-452, where the Persian version 
(in a MS. dated a.d. 1286) is described. 

* For a list of his works, see Brockelmann, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 475-476. 

3 Cited by Ibn Khallikan, de Slane’s translation, vol. i, pp. 212-213. 
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“ I am unable to find expressions sufficiently strong to satisfy my 
a\ishes, so that I may declare to what a height he attained in learn I 
mg and philological knowledge , how exalted a rank he held by his 
liberality and generosity, how far he was placed apart by the^ 
excellence of his qualities, and how completely he united in himself 
all the various endowments which are a source of just pnde to their 
possessor, for my words aspire in vain to attain a height which 
may accord with even the lowest degree of his merit and his glory, 
and my powers of description are unequal to pojyrtraying the least 
of his noble deeds, the lowest of his exalted purposes 

To this Ibn Khallikin adds — 

' The number of poets who flocked to him and celebrated his 
praises in splendid qasidas surpassed that which assembled at the 
Court of any other 

Sbatnsu*l -Ma 4I( „Qabds_^ b Washmgir, the ruler of 
Tabaristdn, was of the noble and ancient house of Qdnn (the 

- ' * Qdrmwands), one of the seven most honourable 

stocks of Sdsdnian Persia, whose members the 
Arab historians call the ahlu*l-buy{ttdt His 
pedigree is traced by aUBfrdnl * up to the Sdsdnian King 
Ibn Isfandiydr, m his 
History of Tabaristan, says that whoever desires to appreciate 
his greatness and goodness should read what is said of him by 
Abu Mansur ath-Tha^ilibl and aI-‘Utb{ in their works * *'A 
compdation of his sayings was made by al-Yazdddf, who 
entitled it Qara’tnu Sham n'l wa Kamalu' l~Balagha 

From this last work Ibn Isfandiydr cites some thirty lines, and 
praises the extraordinary eloquence of Qdbus in the Arabic 
language, his courage and skill m all manly exercises, and his 
knowledge of philosophy, astronomy, and astrology He 
wrote in Arabic a treatise on the astrolabe, on which Abu 
Ishdq as Sabi pronounced a most favourable judgement He 
maintained, through his chamberlain ‘Abdu’s Salam, a regular 

* Chronology of Ancient Nations Sachans translation p 47 

* See vol 111 of the Damascus ed of the Yahma p 288 and vol 11 of 
al Dthi 8 History (Cairo ed of A b 1286) pp 14-17 and 172-178 
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correspondence with the SAhih mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, and his minister, Ahu’l-‘AbbAs GliAnimi, corre- 
sponded with Abu Nasr aU‘Uth{, tire historian of SultAn 
Mahmud, who also cites (vol. ii, pp, 18-26), with approval 
and admiration of its style, a short treatise in Arabic com- 
posed by Shamsu’l-Ma‘Al{ on the respective merits of the 
Prophet’s Companions.* Unfortunately, with all these gifts 
of mind, birth, and character, he was stern, harsh, suspicious, 
and at times bloodthirsty. The execution of one of his 
chamberlains named HAjib Na‘im,= on the suspicion of 
embezzlement, was the final cause which drove his nobles 
into revolt, and impelled them to depose him and put him 
to death, and to make king over them his son Minfichihr 
Falaku’l-Ma^Ali, chiefly known to Persian scholars as the 
patron from whom the Persian poet Minuchihri (author of the 
q^aMa translated in the last chapter, pp. 30-34 mprci) took his 
nom de guerre. 

Of other more distant rulers contemporary with SultAn 
Mahmdd it is sufficient to say that the ‘Abbasid Caliph of 
Baghdad during the whole of his reign was 
tuiwofsuudn al-Qadir bi’llah, while of the FAtimid Anti- 
Matmud. iQaliphs of Egypt, Abu ^Ali Mansur was reigning 
during the first two-thirds and adh-Dhahir during the last 
third. Mahmud is said to have been the first Muslim 
sovereign who assumed the title of SultAn (a word properly 
meaning “ Power ” or “ Authority ”), and appears from 
al-‘Utbi’s History (vol. i, p. 21) to have also styled himself, 
as do the Ottoman Sultans until the present time, “ the Shadow 
of God on His earth ” {^Dhillu’ lldhi fi ardihi). He_recognised 
the supreme spiritual power of his nominal suzerain the Caliph 
ofi BaghdAd, and was a fanatical^ Sunni .3 His full titles ran 
^ hoc. cit, vol. ii, pp. 17-26. 

® See al-‘Utbi’s History, Cairo ed. of A.H. 1286, vol. ii, pp. 172-178. 

3 See Ibnu’l-Athir’s Chronicle, under the year a.h. 420 (a.d. 1029), which 
shows him, at the very end of his life, crucifying Isma'ilis, exiling 
Mu tazilites, and burning philosophical, scientific, and heretical books. 
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(al-‘Utbij i, p 31) AUAmir as-Sayytd aUMaltk al-Mu'ciyyad 
yamhiidd-Daxula wa Amlni^l^Milla AhtCUQinm Mahmhd b 
N^liri^d-Dln Ablt Mamhr ^uhuhtt^n Mailin' shSharq hi- 
janbayht His most celebnted minister was Abu’I-Qisim 
Ahmad b al Hasan al-Maymandf, entitled Shamsu' l~Kufit^ 
who IS said to have interceded on different occasions both for 
al Blriinl (see p 98 supra) and for Firdawsf, and to whose 
praise many fine qa^ldas of contemporary poets are devoted 
We must now turn from this short general sketch of the 
political state of Persia at this epoch to the consideration of a 
few of the most distinguished writers and poets of the period 
And since, should we confine our attention to those who used 
the Persian language, we should do a great injustice to the 
genius of Persia, where, as has been already observed, Arabic 
was at this time, and for another 250 years, generally used not 
only as the language of science but also of diplomacy, corre- 
spondence, a nd belle s Uttrc^ we shall begin by briefly mentioning 
some of the most celebrated Persian writers who chiefly or ex- 
clusively made use in their compositions of the Arabic language 
Of one of the greatest of these, Abu Rayh-in al-Blriinf, the 
author of the Chronology of Ancient Nations {aUAth&ridl- 
biqtya), the Indtca, the Persian Tafhlm^ and many 
other works (mostly lost) enumerated by his 
learned editor and translator, Dr Sachau, I have 
already spoken For a just and sympathetic appreciation of his 
character and attainments, I must refer the reader to Sachau’s 
ft? tiVe* trs^islsti^arts of nxn’ks iTceiTftvtiTeif 

above, especially to pp vi vn of the Indica He was a man 
ofLyast Jearning, cntical almost m the modern sense, tolerant, 
and, as Sachau says, “ a ^hampion of the truth, a^sharply-cut 
character of a highly individual stamp, full of real courage, and 
not refraining from dealing hard blows, when anything which 
IS good or right seems to him to be at stake ” He was born 
at Khwdrazm in September, a d 973, and died, probably at 
Ghazna, in December, a d 1048 
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Of Avicenna (Ibn S(na) also, another of the greatest Persian 
writers and thinkers of this time, who, carrying on the tradi- 
tions of Aristotle in Philosophy and of Hippocrates 
and Galen in Medicine, exercised throughout the 
Middle Ages a dominant influence in both these fields, not 
only over Asiatic but over European thought, sometliing has 
been already said. No adequate treatment of his philosophical 
and medical systems would be possible in a work of this 
character and scope, even were I competent to discuss them. 
Pf his extant works ^ockelmann [Gcsch. I. Arab. i, 

pp. 452-458) enumerates nearly ,a _ hundred, dealing with a 
variety of theological, philosophical, astronomical, medical, and 
other scientific subjects. Of these the S/jZ/H, treating of physics, 
metaphysics, and mathematics, and the Odfiufi^ or Canon of 
Medicine, are the most celebrated. The former comprises 
eighteen volumes. 

For accounts of Avicenna’s life and works the reader may 
refer to Ibn Khallikan’s Biographies (translation of de Slane, 
vol. i, pp. 440-446) ; the above-mentioned work 
Avicenn^s*^iife. Brockelmann j Shahristani’s Kitdbii l-Milal 
uoa'n-Nihal, either in the Arabic original 
(Cureton’s edition, pp. 348-429) or in Haarbrucker’s German 
translation (vol. ii, pp. 213—332) ; and the Baron Carra de 
Vaux’ Avicenyu (Paris, 1900). He was born near Bukhara 
in A.D. 980, and died at Hamadan or Isfahan in a.d. 1037. 
“At the age of ten years,” says Ibn KhalHkan, “he was a 
perfect master of the Qur’an and general literature, and 
had obtained a certain degree of information in dogmatic 
theology, the Indian calculus (arithmetic), and algebra.” He 
then studied with the physician an-Natill the Elaaywyri of 
Porphyry, Logic, Euclid, and the Almagest, and with Isma‘il 
the Suff,_the theology of the mystics. He then applied 
himself to natural philosophy, divinity, and other sciences, 
including medicine, which he studied under the Christian 
physician ‘Isa b. Yahya. At^the age of seventeen his fame 
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as a phjMcian vns such that he %vas summoned to attend the 
Samdnid Pnnee Nuh b Man^iir, who, deriving much benefit 
from his treatment, took him into his favour and permitted 
him to make use of his very valuable library, which, according 
to Avicenna’s own account, contained “many books the very 
titles of which were unknown to most persons, and others 
which I never met with before nor since” Soon after this 
It unfortunatcl} happened that this precious library was 
destroyed by fire, and Avicenna’s enemies accused him 01 
having purposclj set fire to it so that he might be the sole 
depository of the knowledge which he had gleaned from some 
of the rare books which it contained The death of his 
father, and the final collapse of the S-lminid power about the 
end of the tenth centur), caused him to leave Bukhdrd for 
Khwdrazm, where he was favoured by the Ma’mdnl prince, 
from whose Court he was obliged to fl), under the circum 
stances already described from the Chahir MaqAla a few pages 
further back, to Nasd, Ablward, Tus and ultimately Gurgdn, 
where he was liberally entertained by Shamsu’l Ma'alf Qabus 
b Washmglr On the deposition and murder of this un 
fortunate prince, -Avicenna left Gurgdn for a while, and sub- 
sequently went to Ray, Qazvvin and Hamaddn, and lastly 
I§fahdn, where he was m the service of the Buwayhid Prince 
‘Ab’u’d-Dawla b Kakuya Having undergone many vicis- 
situdes of sickness, imprisonment and threatened death, he 
ultimately died of an intestinal disorder m the summer of 
A D 1037 » 

‘ Ibnul Athir remarks (end of the year a h 428) that there is no doubt 
as to the unsoundness of Ua u d Dawla s religious viens and that it was 
on this account that Avicenna attached himself to his Court so that he 
m ght be unmolested in the composition of his own heretical works 
According to the same authonty, when \!aud Dawla was defeated by 
the troops of Ghazna fn A 11 425 Avicenna s books were earned off by 
them as part of their plunder, and were placed in one of the libraries of 
Ghazna where they remained until they were destrojed by fire in the 
sack of that aty by Husayn the King of Ghur appropriately called 
y ihdn sii the World burner 
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Besides the philosophical niicl scientific works to which 
allusion has already been made, and certain Arabic and Persian 
poems of which we shall speak directly, he was the author 
of the philosophical romances of Hnyy b. TahtlMfi (not to be 
confounded with the more celebrated homonymous treatise by 
Ibnvi’t-T^tfayl, published at Oxford in 1671 and 1700, with 
a Latin translation, by Pococke) and Saldmdu and Ahsdl^ which 
latter was afterwards taken by the Persian poet Jdml as the 
subject of a poem, printed by Falconer in 1850 and translated 
into English by FitzGerald, who published his translation 
anonymously, with a dedication to the late Professor Cowell, 
in 1856. 

As to Avicenna’s Persian poems, Dr. Ethd-’s industry and 
research have collected from various sources fifteen short pieces 
(twelve quatrains, one fragment of two bayts, and 
Pc^Saifpoems. ^wo ghazals)^ comprising in all some forty verses, 
which he published, with German translation, in 
the Gottinger Nachrlchten for 1875, pp. 555-567, under the title 
Avicenna ah perstscher Lyriker. Of these quatrains it is to be 
noted that one of the most familiar is commonly ascribed to 
‘Umar Khayydm (No. 3 in Eth6 = No. 303 in Whinfield’s 
edition of the celebrated astronomer-poet’s Qieatrains), and is 
familiar to all readers of FitzGerald in the following form : — 

"Up from Earth’s Centre through the Seventh Gate 
1 rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 

And many a Knot unravelled by the Road ; 

But not the Master-Knot of Human Fate." 

Whinfield’s more literal translation is as follows ; 

"I solved all problems, down from Saturn’s wreath, 

Unto this lowly sphere of earth beneath. 

And leapt out free from bonds of fraud and lies, 

Yea, every knot was loosed, 'save that of death !" 

Ethd’s German translation of the same quatrain, ascribed by 
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him, on the authontj^ of three separate Persian manuscript 
authorities, to Avicenna, is as follows — 

"Vom tiefsten Grund des schnarzen Staubes bis zum Saturnus’ 
hochstem Stand 

Entwirrt ich die Probleme alle, die rings im Weltenraum ich 
fand 

Entsprungen bin ich jeder Fessel, mit der mtch List und Trug 
um\%'and, 

Gelost v.az jeglich Band~nur eines blieb ungelost — des Todes 
Band I ’ 

It IS, of course, well known to all Persian scholars that a 
great number of the quatrains ascnbed to ‘Umar Khayydm, 
and included in most editions of his ruid^iyyatf are, 
SgotS?/- other, and equally good or better, authority, 
ascribed to other poets, and these “wandering 
quatrains” have been especially studied by Zhukov- 
ski m the very important and instructive article on this 
subject which he communicated to the Muikaffariy^a 
(“Victona”), a collection of studies in Oriental letters 
published at St Petersburg m 1897 to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth year of Baron Victor Rosen’s tenure of his professorship 
(pp. 325-363) On this subject \^infield well observes 
(p. xvn of his Introduction) — 

"Another cognate difficulty is this, that many of the quatrains 
' ascnbed to Umar are also attributed to other poets I have marked 
a few of these in the notes and, doubtless careful search would 
bring many more to light It might be supposed that the character 
of the language emplojed would be sufficient to differentiate the 
work of ‘Umar at any rate from that of poets writing two or three 
centuries after his time but, as observed by ChodzkO the literary 
P^sian of 800 years ago differs singularly little from that now in 
use Again, if, as has been supposed, there were anything ex 
ceptional in 'Umars poetry, it might be possible to identify it by 
internal evidence , but the fact is that all Persian poetry runs very 
much in grooves, and ‘Umar s is no exception The poetry of rebellion 
and revolt from orthodox opinions which is supposed to be pecuhar 
to him, may be traced in the works of his predecessor Avicenna, as 
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well ns in those of Afclal-i-KAshi, and others of liis successors. For 
these reasons I have not excluded any quatrains on account of their 
bein" ascribed to other writers as welt as 'Umar. So long as I find 
fair MS. authority for such quatrains, I include them in the text, not 
because I am sure ‘Umar wrote them, but because it is just as likely 
they were written by him as by the other claimants." 

Of the two longer poems included in Dr. Ethe’s above- 
mentioned article, one is in praise of wine, while the other 
contains sundry moral precepts and reflections. Neither of 
them appears to me either of sufficiently high merit or of 
sufficiently certain authenticity to be worth translating here, 
and I must therefore refer the curious reader to Dr. Ethd’s 
interesting article in the Gotthiger Hachr'tchtcn. 

Much more remarkable and beautiful is Avi- 
AraWe'^poem^ on cenna’s Celebrated Arabic qaslda on the Human 
the oui. Soui^i of which the following translation may 
serve to convey some idea : — 

“It descended upon thee from out of the regions above, 

That exalted, ineffable, glorious, heavenly Dove. 

’Twas concealed from the eyes of all those who its nature 
would ken, 

Yet it wears not a veil, and is ever apparent to men.® 

Unwilling it sought thee and joined thee, and yet, though it 
grieve. 

It is like to be still more unwilling thy body to leave. 


* It is cited by Ibn Khallikan (de Slane’s translation, vol. i, p. 443 : ed, 
Wiistenfeld, vol. i. No. i8g), in the Khardbdt of ?iya Bey, vol. i, pp. 
283-284, and in many other places. In my translation I follow the latter 
text, which towards the end differs somewhat from the former. 

® It would almost seem as though this verse had inspired the well- 
known verse of Jalalu’d-Din Rumi near the beginning of the Mathnawt, 
“ Tan zi jdn u jdn zi tan mashir nist, Lik kas-rd did-i-jdn dasttir nist." 
This in the late Professor E. H. Palmer’s pretty version, published in the 
Song of the Reed, runs : — 

“Though plainly cometh forth my wail, 

’Tis never bared to mortal ken ; 

As soul from body hath no veil, 

Yet is the soul unseen of men.” 
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It resisted and struggled, and uould not be tamed in haste, 

Yet it joined thee, and slowly grew used to this desolate waste, 
Till, forgotten at length, as 1 ween, were its haunts and its 
troth 

In the heavenly gardens and groves, which to leave it was 
loath 

Until, when it entered the D of its downwaird Descent, 

And to earth, to the C of its centre, unwillingly went,* 

The c)c (I) of Infirmitj* smote it, and lo, it was hurled 
Midst the sign posts and ruined abodes of this desolate world 
It weeps, when it thinks of its home and the peace it possessed. 
With tears welling forth from its c>es without pausing or rest. 
And with plaintive mourning it broodclh like one bereft 
Ocr such trace of its home as the fourfold winds have left. 
Thick nets detain it, and strong is (he cage whereby 
It IS held from seeking the lofty and spacious sk) 

Until, when the hour of its homeward flight draws near, 

And 'Us time for it to return (o its ampler sphere, 

It carols with jo>, for the veil is raised, and it spies 
Such things as cannot be witnessed by walking c>cs 
On a ]oft> hciglit dotli it warble its songs of praise 
(For even the lowliest being doth knowledge raise) 

And so It rcturneth, aware of all hidden things 
In the universe, while no stam to its garment clings 

*‘Now why from its perch on high was it cast like this 
To the lowest Nadirs gloomy and drear abjss? 

Was It God who cast it forth for some purpose wise, 
Concealed from the keenest seeker’s inquiring eyes ? 

Then is its descent a discipline wise but stern, 

That the things that it hath not heard it thus may learn 
So 'tis she whom Fate doth plunder, until her star 
Setteth at length in a place from its rising far. 

Like a gleam of lightning which over the meadows shone, 
And, as though it neer had been, in a moment is gone 


* This verse, of course, I ha\e been compelled to paraphrase The 
expression m the original, which is quite similar, is — “the H of its 
Hubitf (Descent) and “the M of its Markas (Centre) The shapes of 
these two Arabic letters include the downward curve, or arc of descent, 
and the hollow point, respectively 

• Here occurs a similar paraphrase of Thd t thaqih hd, “the defect of 
its grosser [part] ’ 
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Of other distinguished writers of Arabic produced by Persia, 
mention should be made of the celebrated inventor of that 
style of composition known as the Maqhna^ the 
z^mlnai- ingenious Abu’l-Fadl Ahmad b. al-Husayn or 
Hamadhanf. better known as Badlhi'z-Zarnau^ “ the 

Wonder of the Age,” who, as ath-Tha‘alibi tells us {Tatima^ 
vol. iv, pp. 168—169), 39^ (a.d. 1008) at the 

comparatively early age of forty. Of his native town he had 
but a mean opinion, for he says in an often-quoted versc’^ : — 

“ Hamadan is my country ; its virtues I’m fain to allow, 

Yet most hateful of all our cities I find it, I trow : 

Its children are ugly as aged men, and all must admit 
That its aged men are like children in lack of wit.” 

In the same sense he quotes in one of his letters [TatlmOy 
vol. iv, p. 179) another similar verse, which runs ; — 

“ Blame me not for my weak understanding, for I am a man . 

Who was born, as you very well know, in the town Hamadan !” 

We find, consequently, that he quitted his little-loved native 
town in a.d. 990, being, then about twenty-two years of age, 
and first visited that great patron of letters, the Sdhib Isma‘il 
b. ‘Abbdd, who, as we have seen,® tested his skill in extempore 
translation by giving him a Persian verse to render into 
metrical Arabic. Thence he went to Gurgdn, where, if ath- 
Tha‘alib{ is to be credited, he frequented the society of the 
Ismafili heretics, who even at this time, nearly a century before 
the notorious Hasan-i-Sabbdh made it the centre of his “ New 
Propaganda,” appear to have been numerous in this region. In 
A.H. 382 (a.d. 992-93) he reached Nishapur, and there com- 
posed his “Seances” which, as stated by ath-Tha‘alibi 

* See Preston’s translation of the Maqdmdt (London, 1850), pp. 12-13. 

® See p. g^stifra, and the Prolegomena, pp. 463-64. That he was in the 
habit of making such extempore translations from the Persian appears 
also from the Yatima, vol. iv, p. 167. 
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(/ (T. of), onginill) amounted to four hundred. After \isjting 
c\cr) toun of importance in Khur^sdn, Sktdn, and the regions 
about Glnzrn, he final!) settled in Herdt, and there died His 
memor) was prodigious, so that he could repeat by heart a 
qaiida of fift) a crscs, after hearing it recited only once, w ithout 
a single mistake , or four or fixe pages of a prose work which 
he had subjected to one hasty perusal The respective merits 
of him and Ins imitator aUHarIrl in tliat stjlc of composition 
which the) so espcciall) made their own is a subject which 
has been rcpcatedl) discussed, and which need not be con- 
sidered in this place* Attention maj, however, be called to 
an Arabic qaxldOy which he composed in glorification of Sultin 
Mahmud, which al-*Utbi cites in his Kitdbu*l‘Tamlnl (Cairo 
cd of \n 1286, \ol I, pp. 384-386). 

**/s tins, *‘thc poet asks himself (meaning the Sul(an), ’‘Afridhun 
vnth the crodn, or a second Alexander f Or hath a re wcarnalion 
brought back unto us Sohmonf The sun 0/ Mahmud hath east a 
stadene o-er the stars of Sdmiin, and the House of Uahrdm* hate 
become sla^'es to the son of the hh&qdn > II hen he ndes the etefhant 
to battle or rrir-c, thine eyes behold a Sulfln on the shoulders of a 
de^il , (oSii//In xchose suay exlen ts\ from the midst of India to the 
coasts of Jurjdn, and from the Itnttls of Sind to the remotest parts of 
htutasdn 

One other Persian poet who wrote in Arabic, viz , Mihydr 
ad-Da)lami,4 deserves mention because of the interesting fact 
that he was born and brought up in the Zero- 
astrian religion, from which he was converted to 
Is.’i-kwv Wk A TV ty •awtriVwa ’ptsta, abe SVnadf 

ar-Rad{,who for many j cars before his death (in a d 1015-16) 

* See for instance Prestons translation of the Maqdmltol al Hariri, 
pp, xiii-xiv and 13-14. 

■ As we have already seen the Samanids claimed descent from Bahram 
Chubm 

5 khaqan is the generic name of the ruler of the Turks since the time 
0/ the legendary Afnsiyab 

< The first half of bis Diwdn has been printed at Cairo aii 1314 
(A D 1896-97) 
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held the high position of Naqlbti’HAlawiyym^ or Dean 
of the descendants of ‘All, at Baghddd. The example of 
Mihyar shows us how considerable a hold Zoroastrianism still 
had in the Caspian provinces, how readily it was tolerated, and 
how fully its representatives were permitted to share in the 
science and culture of which Arabic was the medium of 
expression. This appears in the frequency of the nisba 
“ al-Majusi ” (“ the Magian ”), in works like the Dumyaiu'l- 
Qasr of al-Bakharzi, who composed a supplement to ath- 
Tha‘alibi’s oft-cited Biography of Poets, the Tatlmatu’d-Dahr. 

The best-known bearer of this nisba was, however, 
^ph^yiician!'^ ‘AH b. al-‘Abbas al-Majusi, the physician of the 

Buwayhid ‘Adudu’d-Dawla, and the author ot 
the RdmiHs-Sana^atj or “Complete Practitioner,” who died 
in A.D. 994 j but in his case his father had already renounced 
the ancient religion. An account of one of this physician’s 
cures is given in Anecdote xxxvi of the Chahdr Maqdla 
(pp. 124-5 ^7 translation). ) 

To the period immediately preceding that which we are 
now discussing belong that great work the Fihrist (composed 
about A.D. 988) and the Mafatlhii (composed about 

A.D. 976), of both of which the contents were pretty fully 
analysed in the Prolegomena. Of local histories also several 
important monographs deserve mention, e.g.^ the History of 
Bukhara by Narshakhl (composed about a.d. 942), the History 
of Oum (composed for the Sdhib Isma‘il b. ‘Abbad about a.d. 
989), and the Histories of Isfahdn and Tabaristan, composed 
respectively by al-MAfarrukhi and al-Yazdadl, aU of which 
were composed originally in Arabic, but are now known to us 
only in Persian translations. Another Arab! c-wri ting Persian, 
of whose works too little has survived, was the historian ‘AH 
b. Miskawayhi, who died in a.d. 1029. APUtbl’s mono- 
graph on Sultan Mahmud (which is only carried down to a.d. 
1018, though the author lived till a.d. 1035—36) has been 
already mentioned repeatedly, as well as the numerous works 
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of Abii Manslir ath-ThaHIibi, the author of the Tatlmatu'd- 
Dahr^ who died in a D 1038 Persian prose works are still 
few and unimportant * those which belong to the Sim-lnid 
penod, such as Bal^mfs trinshnon of Taban^s great historj 
(made about A D 964), Abu Manfur_MuwaffHq’s_Fharma- 
cology {ana a d 971), a Persian comm entary on the QurMn 
preserved in a uiiiqu e MS at Cambndgc^and BiPamfs transla- 
tion of Tabarl’s^commentary (about a d 981), have been 
already mentioned in the Prolegomena If to these we add 
the care Oimih-nAma^i-^AWl (composed by Avicenna for 
‘Ala’u’d-Dawla of Isfahdn, who died in A H 1042), and the 
lost Khujista-nima of Bahrlml, and the TarjumAnu* LBalAgha of 
pArrukhl, both of which treat of Prosody and Rhetoric, and 
both of which were presumably written about a d 1058, 
we shall have nearly completed the list of Persian prose works 
composed before the middle of the fifth century of the Flight 
ot winch any knowledge is preserved to us Allusion has 
already been made to the (act that there is evidence of the 
existence of a literature, both prose (like the MarzuhAn~nAma)\ 
and verse (like the Nlkl'nima)^ in the dialect of Tabanst^n J ' 
and Ibn Isfandiyir’s history of that interesting province 
(founded on the above-mentioned monograph of al-Yazdidl) 
has preserved to us specimens (much corrupted, it is true, by 
lapse of time and careless copyists) of Tabari dialect verses by 
poets entirely ignored by the ordinary Memoir-wnters, such 
as the Ispahbad Khurshid b Abu*I-Q 5 sim of Mdmtir, Bdrbad- 
i-Jaridi^ Ibrdhim Mu'ln^ Ustdd ‘All Ptruza (a contemporary 
of al-MutanabbI, and panegynst of ‘Adudu’d-Dawla the 
Buwayhid), and Dlwdrwaz Mastamard, rival of him last 
named, who also enjoyed the favour of Shamsu’l-Ma'all 
Qdbus b Washmgir 

We must now pass to the great Persian poets from whom 
the literature of this penod, and in particular the Court of 
Ghazna, derived such lustre Of these Firdawsi, who success- 
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fully accomplished the great work begun by Daqiqf (d. a.d. 
975), and embodied for all , time in immortal verse the 
legendary history of his country, ranks not only 
Perian poTts of as the greatest poet of his age, but as one of 

this period. c n 1 n 

the greatest poets of all ages, so that, as a well- 
known Persian verse has it : — 

“The sphere poetic hath its prophets three, 

(Although ' There is no Prophet after me ’) * 

Firdawsi in the epic, in the ode, 

Sa'di, and in qastda Anwari." 

After • him come the panegyrists and qasida-writers ^Unsuri 
(Sultan Mahmdd’s poet-laureate), Asadf (Firdawsfs friend and 
fellow-townsman and the inventor of the munadhara^ or 
“ strife-poem ”), ‘AsjadI, Farrukhi of Sistan, and the some- 
what later Minuchihri, with a host of less celebrated poets, like 
Bahrami (who also composed a work on Prosody, the Khujista- 
n&mUy no longer extant), ‘Utdridi, Ghadi’irl of Ray, 

Mansiirl, Yamlnl (who is also said to have written a history of 
Sultan Mahmud’s reign in Persian. prose), Sharafu’l-Mulk (to 
whom is ascribed a Persian Secretary’s Manual entitled the 
Kitabu’l-Istifd\ Zinatl-i-^Alawl-i-Mahmudf, and the poetess 
Rdbi‘a bint Kalb of Qusdar or Quzdar, besides many others 
whose names and verses are recorded in chapter ix of ‘Awfi’s 
LubdbiCl-Albdh (pp. 28-67 of my edition of the second part of 
this work). It is neither necessary nor possible in a work of 
this character to discuss all of these, and we must confine our- 
selves to a selection of the most typical and the most celebrated. 
Three other poets of some note belonging to this period differ 
somewhat in character from the above ; namely Kisd’i, who, 
beginning as a panegyrist, repented in later life of the time- 
serving and adulation inseparable from the career of a Courtr 
poet, and devoted himself to religious verse j Abu Safid b. 

* Alluding to a saying of the Prophet Muhammad : Ld nabiyya bci'diy 
“There is no Prophet after me.” 
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Abi’I-Khayrj thc-mysiic.qtJatrain-writcr; and PindAr of Ray, 
c/ucfly notable as a dialcct-poct, though he wrote also in 
Arabic and Persian. Another celebrated dialcct-ooct and 
quatrain-writer, reckoned by Ethi* as belonging to this 
period, on the strength of the date (a. 11. 410 s a.d. 1019) 
assigned to his death by Ridii*quU KhSn (in the 

re.il!y belongs more properly to early Seljuq times ; 
since the History of the Scljuqs,* entitled the R&hatx^ {-Sudhry 
composed in a.d. 1202-03 by Najmu’d-Dm Abii Bakr 
Muhammad of Riwand, and preserved in a unique MS. 
copied in a.d. 1238, which formerly belonged to M. Schefer, 
and is now in the Bibltoth^ue Nationalc at Paris (Suppl. 
pers., Ko. 1314), recounts an anecdote of his meeting with 
Xiighril Beg at Hamadin, probably in a.d. 1055-56 or 
1058-59. 

Before speaking of Sult 5 n Mahmud’s poets, however, it 
should be mentioned that he himself is said to have been 
something of a poet, and stands second, after a brief notice of 
the unfortunate Ismah'l b. Nub, last Sdmdnid, in ‘AwfTs 
Luhib amongst the kings and princes who wrote incidental 
verse. Ethd (ff/. p. 224) sap that_s]x^A<J2^ are ^on 
doubtful authority, as he thinks) ascribed to. him. ‘AwfT cites 
two short fragments only, of which the first, containing but 
three verses, is a little elegy on the death of a girl named 
Gulistan (“ Rose-garden to whom he was attached. The 
following is a translation of it : — 

“Since thou, O Moon, beneath the dust dost lie, 

The dust in worth is raised above the sky. 

My heart rebels. * Be patient. Heart,’ I cry ; 

‘ An AU*just Lord doth rule our destiny.' 

Earthy and of the earth is man : 'tis plain 
What springs from dust to dust must turn again.*” 

* In his article on Hcuptniiche LiUeratur, in vol. ii of the Grundriss der 
Irantschen Phtlologie, p. 223. 

* This wluable work I have fully described in the journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1902, pp. 567-O10, and 849-887. 
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The second fragment, comprising six verses, is said to have 
been composed by Mahmud when he felt the approach of 
death. It is well-known, but its authorship is very doubtful, 
and Dawlatshfih (who cites three verses of it, p. 67 of my 
edition) ascribes it, with at least equal probability, to Sanjar the 
Seljuqid. It runs thus :-7- 

" Through fear of my conquering sword, and my mace which no 
fort can withstand, 

As the body is thrall to the mind, so to me was subjected the 
land. 

Now enthroned in glor}' and- power I’d dwell amid gladness at 
home, 

Now, stirred by ambition, in arms from country to country I'd 
roam. 

I deemed I was somebody great when exulting to conquer I 
came. 

But the prince and the peasant, alas ! in their end, I have 
learned, are the same ! 

At hazard two mouldering shulls should’st thou take from the 
dust of the grave, 

Can’st pretend to distinguish the skull of the king from the 
skull of the slave ? 

With one gesture, one turn of the hand, a thousand strong 
forts I laid low, 

And oft with one prick of my spurs have I scattered the 
ranks of the foe. 

But now, when 'tis Death who attacks me, what profits my 
skill with the sword? 

God only endureth unchanging; dominion belongs to the 
Lordl" 

As regards Sultan Mahmud’s character, we naturally find in 
the verses of his Court-poets (save such as were disappointed of 
their hopes, like Firdawsi) and in the works of State historians 
nothing but the most exaggerated praise, but Ibnu’l-Athir 
(under the* year a.h. 421 = a.d. 1030) in his obituary notice 
of this monarch says, after praising him for his intelligence, 
devoutness, virtue, patronage of learned men, and strenuous- 
ness in waging war on the unbelievers, that his one fault was 
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k>ve of money and a certain lack of scruple in his methods of 
obtaining it. “ There was in him,” he says, “ nothing which 
could be blamed, save that he would seek to obtain money in 
every way. Thus, to give one instance, being informed of a 
certain man from N{sh.^piir that he was of great opulence and 
copious wealth, he summoned him to Ghazna and said to him, 

‘ I have heard that you arc a Carmathian heretic.* * I am 
no Carmathian,’ replied the unfortunate man j * but I have 
wealth wherefrom what is desired [by Your Majesty] may 
be taken, so that I be cleared of this name.’ So the SultSn 
took from him some portion of his wealth, and provided him 
with a document testifying to the soundness of his religious 
views.” In the eyes of most Muslims, so great a champion of 
the faith, one who was such a scourge to idolaters and so con- 
spicuous an iconoclast, is raised above all criticism j but there 
is no doubt that Ibnu'l-Athfr has laid hts finger on a weak 
spot in the Suldn’s character, and that, besides being greedy of 
wealth (which, no doubt, largely explains the persistence with 
^^'TcInie prosecuted his Indian campaign), he was fanatical, 
c ruel . to^Muslim lKretics as well as to Hindoos (of whom he 
slew an incalcuhable number), fickle and uncertain in temper, 
and more notable as an irresistible conqueror than as a faithful 
friend or a magnanimous foe. He was born on Muharram lO, 
A.H. 350 (= November 13, a.d. 970), and died in March, a.d. 
1030, at the age of sixty. His favourite Ayiz, concerning 
whom so many stories arc related by Persian writers, was a 
historical personage, for his death is chronicled by Ibnu’l- 
Athfr under the year a.h. 449 (= a.d. 1057-58), his full 
name being given as Aydz, son of Aymaq Abu’n-Najm. 

Having spoken of Mahmud, it is right that we should next 
pass to ‘Unsuri^ his poet-laureate, who, if less great than 
Firdawsj, was”highly esteemed as a poet long after the glory 
had departed from the Court of Ghazna, so that Nidh 5 mi-i- 
‘Arudx of Samarqand says in the ChaMr Maqdla (p. 48 of 
my translation) : — 
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" How many a palace did great Mal.imud raise, 

At whose tall towers the Moon did stand at gaze, 
Whereof one brick remaineth not in place, 

Though still re-echo 'Unsun’s sweet lays.’’ 

Concerning ‘Unsuri's life we know practically nothing, and 
even the date assigned to his death by various authorities 
(mostly modern) varies between a.d. 1040 and 
‘ ' 1050. 'Awf{, as usual, contents himself with an 

encomium embellished with a few word-plays. Dawlatshdh 
is more prodigal of words, and in the notice which he conse- 
crates to this poet, whose full name he, in common with 
‘Awfl, gives as Abu’l-Odsim Hasan b. Ahmad (a name 
vouched for also by the contemporary poet Min\ichihrf in a 
qasjda, of which a translation will follow shortly), writes as 
follows : — 

“ His merits and talent are plainer than the sun. He was the 
chief of the poets of Sultan Mahmdd's time, and possessed many 
virtues beyond the gift of song, so that by some he is styled ‘the 
Sage ' (Hakim). It is said that four hundred eminent poets were in 
constant attendance on Sultan Mahmud Ya^ninu' d-Dawla, and that 
of all those Master ‘Unsuri was the chief and leader, whose disciples 
they acknowledged themselves. At the Sultan’s Court he combined 
the functions of poet and favourite courtier, and was constantly 
celebrating in verse the wars and prowess of the Kdng. In a long 
panegyric of some hundred and eighty couplets he has recorded in 
metre all the Sultan’s wars, battles, and conquests. Finally the 
Sultan bestowed on him letters-patent investing him with the 
Laureateship in his dominions, and commanded that wherever, 
throughout his empire, there might be a poet or writer of elegance, 
he should submit his productions to ‘Unsuri, who, after examining 
its merits and defects, should submit it to the Royal Presence. So 
‘Unsuri’s daily receptions became the goal of all poets, and thereby 
there accrued to him much influence and wealth.* Firdawsi, in his 
j epic the Shdhndma, bestows on him an eloquent encomium, as will 


* It does not appear why wealth should accrue to him from these 
receptions unless, as is likely enough, weightier arguments than good style 
and poetic talent could be employed in enlisting his sympathies. 
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be <et forlli In llj proper phcc; though God best knows \vhcnier it 
be true 1” 

This list 5a\ ing clause applies to a great deal of Da\vlatshih*s 
infornntion, which is more circumstantial than correct in 
niiny cases. As a sample of ‘Unfuri’s terse he chooses a 
qaifda of the kind known as “Question anti Answer” (Sttdl tt 
j(iwdh\ of which, since it sertes as well as another to give an 
idea of his verse, I here append a translation. The poem is in 
praise of SuIjAn Mahmud’s brother, the Amir Nasr b. Subulc- 
tigin, Governor of Khunls,in, and the text will be found at 
pp. 45-46 of my edition of D.ivvlatsh'ih, or at fT. 3-4 of the 
edition of ‘Unjurfs poems lithographed at Tihran without 
date. I have not attempted in my translation to preserve the 
uniform rhyme proper to the qatlda, 

‘'To each inqu{r>* which my wit could frame 
Last night, from those fresh bps an answer came. 

Said I, 'One may not see thee save .at flight}’ 

‘When else,’ s.aid slie, 'wouldsl see the Moon’s dear light?* 
Said I, ‘The sun doth fear thy radiant face,* 

Said she, ‘When thou art here, sleep comes apace !’• 

Said I, ‘With hues of night slam not tlic da> !’• 

Said she, ‘Stain not with blood thy checks, I pray I’ J 
Said I, 'This hair of (bmc right fragrant ts I' 

Said she, ‘Why not? His purest ambergrisr* 

Said I, 'Who caused thy checks like fire to shine?’ 

Said she, ‘Tlut One who gnllcd’ that heart of thine.’ 


• Meaning, I suppose, that the poets conversation is wcansome to her 
and <ends her to sleep, but the line is rather obscure 

• "The day" Is a metaphor for the tace, and "the hues of night" for 
the antimony {surma) used to darken the ejdashes and cj ebrows and the 
black beauty spots [khdl] placed on the cheek. 

» That IS, Do not tear thy face m grief at my indifference , or, Do not 
shed ' blood-stained tears.' 

‘ Ambergris is a common metaphor for the hair of the beloved, it being 
both dark and fragrant 

• "Gnll" Is the Utcral, jf to oor taste somewhat unpoclical, meaning of 
kabdb kard, kabdb (“ kabob ") being the name given to morsels of meat 
toasted or broiled on a skewer, and generally eaten by the Persians as a 
relish With wine. 
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Said I, 'Mine eyes I cannot turn from thee 
'Who from the mihrdb^ turns in prayer?' quoth she. 
Said I, ‘ Thy love torments me ! Grant me grace 1 ’ 

Said she, ' In torment is the lover’s place ! ' 

Said I, 'Where lies my way to rest and peace?’ 

' Serve our young Prince,’ said she, ' withouten cease ! ’ ® 
Said I, ‘Mir Nasr, our Faith’s support and slay?’ 

Said she, ' That same, whom despot kings obey 1 ’ 

Said I, ‘ What share is his of wit and worth ? ’ 

' Nay,’ she replied, ' to him these owe their birth ! ' 

Said I, ' His virtues knowest thou, O Friend ? ' 

'Nay,’ she replied, 'our knowledge they transcend I’ 

Said I, ' Who are his messengers of war ? ’ 

Said she, 'Anear the spear, the dart afar 1’ 

Said I, ' The age doth need him sore, in sooth ! ’ 

Said she, 'Yea, more than we need life or youth 1’ 

Said I, ' Hast ever seen his like before ? ’ 

Said she, ' Not even in the books of yore.' 

Said I, ' What sa/st thou of his hand ? ' Said she, 

‘ Like a mirage beside it seems the sea 1 ’ 3 
Said I, 'He hearkens to the beggars’ cries;' 

Said she, 'With gold and garments he replies. 

Said I, ‘ What’s left for men of gentle birth ? ’ 

‘Honour,’ she answered, 'rank, and power, and worth!’ 
' What deemest thou his arrows ? ’ questioned I : 
'Meteors and shooting stars,’ she made reply. 

Said I, 'His sword and he who stirs its ire?’ 

‘This quicksilver,’ said she, ‘and that the fire !’ 

Said I, ‘ Lies aught beyond his mandate’s calls ? ’ 

Said she, ‘ If aught, what into ruin falls.’ 

Said I, ‘How false his foes!’ She answered, ‘Yea, 
More false than false Musaylima ■* are they ! ’ 


* The arch of a comely e5'ebrow is commonly likened by Muslim poets 
to the arch of the mihrab, or niche in the wall of the mosque which indi- 
cates the direction of Mecca, towards ,which the worshipper must turn in 
prayer. See p. 83 supra. 

= This is the gimz-gdh (see pp. 30 ; 32, n. i supra) wherein the poet 
passes from the tasJtbib (prelude) to the madiha, or panegyric proper. 

3 The ocean is amongst the poets of Asia one of the commonest 
metaphors for unstinted bounty. 

Musaylima, the first false prophet in Islam. 
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‘What lands,’ said I, 'are left, were mine the might, 

Were his’ Said she, 'Whats/^fl! can neer be right’* 

Said I, ' Then doth his bounty cause no stmt ? ’ 

Said she, ‘ Of time, in cloth mill and m mint ' • 

Said I, 'What nobler is than all beside — ' 

‘ — Hath God \ouchsafed to him,’ my friend replied 
Said I, 'This spacious realm where holds the King?’ 

Said she, ‘Beneath his stirrups and his ring’* 

Said I, ‘ From praising him I will not rest 
Said she, ‘So do the brightest and the best’ 

Said I, ‘ What boon for him shall crave my tongue ? 

Said she, * Long life, and Fortune ever young I ’ ' 

-^Of *Asja^ (Abd Nadhar *Abdu*MAziz b. Mansur), whom 
we should next mention, we know even less than of ^Unsun, 
since even m Dawlatshih’s day “his diwin was 
unobtainable, though some of his verses were to 
be found recorded in anthologies” Dawlatshdh describes 
him as one of ‘Unsurl’s pupils and a native of Herdt, while 
the earlier ‘Awff calls him a man of Merv The following 
quatrain is ascribed to him by the former biographer • 

“I do repent of wine and talk of wine. 

Of idols fair with chins hke silver fine 
A lip repentance and a lustful heart — 

O God, forgive this penitence of mine 1 


• Ihis verse is paraphrased, to imitate the word play m the original, 
which, literally translated, means “ I said, ‘ I would give him [all] the 
horizons , ’ she said, ‘ Indeed none would assign Khata (which means the 
land of Cathay, or Chinese Tartary, and also " a fault ’ ) to rectitude ’ ’ 

■ His constant gifts of robes of honour and money keep the cloth mills 
and the mint alwajs hard at worl 

* The signet ring is, of course, the symbol of authonty, while the hard 
pressed stimip typifies endurance ui war and the chase " He made his 
reins light and his stirrups heavy” is an expression which constantly 
recurs in desenbing feats of knightly prowess , and Ibn Isfandiyar tells us 
that one of the princes of Tabanstan used, when he rode forth m the 
morning to place a gold com between each foot and the corresponding 
stirrup, and not suffer it to fall out fill he returned home 
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- Of Farrukhf (Abu’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. JiiWgh) of Sistan 
(Dawlatshah says “of Tirmidh,” but this is certainly an 
error), the third of the triad of poets with whom 
Firdawsi, according to the popular legend, was 
confronted on his arrival at the Court of Ghazna, we know 
somewhat more, thanks to a long anecdote (No. xv) in the 
Chahdr Maqala (pp. 58-66 of my translation). His prose 
work on Prosody, the Tarjumanu' l-Baldghat (“ Interpreter of 
Eloquence ”), of which Rashidu’d-Dm Watwat, who describes 
its author as “ being to the Persians what al-Mutanabbl was to 
the Arabs,” appears to have made use in the compilation of his 
Hada’iqu’s-Sihr (“Gardens of Magic”), is, unfortunately, so 
far as we know, no longer extant ; but of his Dlzudn, which 
Dawlatshah describes as “enjoying a wide celebrity in Trans- 
oxiana, but lost or little known in Khur^sdn,” two manuscripts 
exist in the British Museum and one in the India Office, 
while a lithographed edition was published at Tihrdn in 
A.H. 1301 and 1302 (a.d. 1883-85). According to the 
Chahdr Maqdla^ his father, Julugh, was in the service of the 
Amir Khalaf, a descendant of the Saffdrids, who still preserved 
some fragment of his House’s ancient power, while Farrukhl, 
on account of his skill in making verses and playing the harp 
(in which, like Rudagi, he excelled), was retained in the 
service of a dthqdn^ or squire, who allowed him a yearly 
stipend of a hundred silver dirhams and two hundred measures 
of corn, each comprising five maunds. A marriage contracted 
with one of the ladies of Khalaf’s Court made this allowance 
insufficient ; and though at his request the dihqdn consented 
to raise it to five hundred dirhajns with three hundred maunds 
of corn, Farrukhl, deeming even this inadequate, and hearing 
glowing reports of the munificence • of the Amir Abu’l- 
Mu^affar of Chaghdniyan (a place in Transoxiana, between 
Tirmidh and Qubddiydn), set off to try his fortune with this 
new patron, as he himself says : — 
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In a cara\an for Hilla bound from Si'sian did I start 
With fabrics spun nithin my brain and wo%en by my heart.” 


On arriving at his destination, he found that the Amir Abu’l- 
MudhifFar was absent tn the country, superintending the 
branding of his colls and mares at the “branding-ground” 
{d&gh-g&K)y for he was a great lover of horse-flesh, and possessed, 
if we may credit the author of the Chahir Maqila, more thin 
eighteen thousand beasts. In his absence the poet was received 
by his steward, the ‘Amid As‘ad, who, being himself “a man 
of parts and a poet,” at once recognised the meric of the 
qasjda which Farrukhi recited to him, but could hardly 
belies c that the uncouth, lU-dressed Sistini, who was “of 
the most unprepossessing appearance from head to foot,” 
and whose head ivas crowned “with a huge turban, after 
the manner of the Sagzfs,”* could really be its author. So 
he said — 

" The Amir is at the branding*ground, nhithcr I go to wait upon 
him, and thither I will take thee also, for it is a mighty pleasant 
spot— 

‘World svithm world of verdure wilt thou see’ — 

full of tents and star>likc lamps, and from each tent come the songs 
of Rudagi,* and friends sit together, drinking wine and making 
merry, while before the Amir’s pavihon a great fire is kindled, m 
size like a mountain, whereat they brand the colts And the Amir, 
goblet in one hand and lassoo in the other, drinks wine and gives 
away horses. Compose, now, a qa^ida describing this branding- 
g’njcmo', so ttst I may prusertf fftee ffto Atmr. ” 


* Sistan was originally called Sagistan (Arabicised to Sijistan), “the 
country of the Sakas,” and a native of that province is therefore called 
either Sagzl (Sijzi) or Sistanl. 

• So the lithographed edition and the British Aluseum MSS , but my 

copy of the Constantinople MS has i rwrfi,” "the sounds of the 

harp.” 
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So that night Farrukhi composed the following qaslda, which 
is reckoned one of his most successful poems ^ : — 

“Since the meadow hides its face in satin shot with greens and 
blues. 

And the mountains wrap their brows in silver veils of seven 
hues, 

Earth is teeming like the musk-pod with aromas rich and rare, 

Foliage bright as parrot’s plumage doth the graceful willow 
wear. 

Yestere’en the midnight breezes brought the tidings of the 
spring ; 

Welcome, O ye northern gales, for this glad promise which ye 
bring ! 

Up its sleeve the wind, meseemeth, pounded musk hath stored 
away. 

While the garden fills its lap with shining dolls, as though 
for play. 

On the branches of syringa necklaces of pearls we see, 

Ruby ear-rings of Badakhshan sparkle on the Judas-tree, 

Since the branches of the rose-bush carmine cups and beakers 
bore 

Human-like five-fingered hands reach downwards from the 
sycamore. 

Gardens all chameleon-coated, branches with chameleon whorls. 

Pearly-lustrous pools around us, clouds above us raining 
pearls ! 

On the gleaming plain this coat of many colours doth appear 

Like a robe of honour granted in the Court of our Amir. 

For our Prince’s Camp of Branding stirreth in these joyful 
days. 

So that all this age of ours in joyful wonder stands a-gaze. 

Green within the green you see, like stars within the firma- 
ment ; 

Like a fort within a fortress spreads the army, tent on tent. 

Every tent contains a lover resting in his sweetheart’s arms. 

Every patch of grass revealeth to a friend a favourite's charms. 

Harps are sounding midst the verdure, minstrels sing their 
lays divine. 


' I have published both text and translation in my rendering of the 
Chahiir Maqala, pp. 61-65, ^^d have tliere indicated other places where 
the text is prcserx’cd. 
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Tents resound with clink of glasses as the pages pour the 
wine. 

Kisses, claspings from the lowers; coy reproaches from the 
fair ; 

Wine bom slumbers for the sleepers, while the minstrels wake 
the air. 

Brandmg'fires, like suns ablaze, .arc kindled at the spacious 
gate 

Lc.ading to the statc-paMlion of our Prince fortunate 
Leap the flames like gleaming lances draped with yellow-lined 
brocade, 

Hotter than a joung man's passion, jcllower than gold 
assaj cd 

Branding tools like coral branches ruby tinted glow amain 
In the fire, as in tlie npe pomegranate glows the enmson 
gram. 

Rank on rank of active boys, whose watchful ejes no slumber 
know s 

Steeds which still await the branding, rank on rank and row 
on row 

On his horse, the rucr forder, roams our genial Pnnee afar, 
Ready to bis hand the lassoo, like a }oung I$fandi> 3 r 
Like the locks of pretty children see it how it curls and 
bends, 

Yet be sure its hold is stronger tlian the covenant of friends 
Bui Mu^affar Shah, the Upright, arcled by a noble band, 
King and conqueror of cities, brave defender of the land 
Scrpenbcoilcd m skilful hands his whirling noose fresh forms 
doth take, 

Like unto the rod of Hoses metamorphosed to a snake 
Whosoever hath been captured by that noose and circling line, 
On the face and flank and shoulder ever bears the Royal sign 
But, though OR one side he brandetb, gives he also rich 
rewards, 

Leads his poets with a bridle, binds his guests as though with 
cordb ” 

“ When ‘Amid As'ad heard^tbis qa^da" continues the author of the 
Chahdi Maqdla, “he was overwhelmed with amazement, for never 
had the like of it reached bis ears. He put aside all his business, 
mounted Farrukhi on a horse, and set out for the Amir, whose pre- 
sence he entered about sundown, saying, ‘ O Sire, I bring thee a poet 
the like of whom the eye of Time hath not seen since Daqi'qi s face 
w 18 veiled in death ’ Then he related what had passed. 
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“ So the Amir accorded Farrukhi an audience, and he, when he was 
come in, did reverence, and the Amir gave him liis hand, and 
assigned to him an honourable place, inquiring after his health, 
treating him with kindness, and inspiring him with hopes of favours 
to come. When the wine had gone round several times, Farrukhi 
arose, and, in a sweet and plaintive voice, recited his elegy, 
beginning ; — 

' In a caravan for ^illa bound from Sfstan did I start, 

With fabrics spun within my brain and woven in my heart.’ 

When he had finished, the Amir, himself something of a poet, 
expressed his astonishment at this qastda. ‘ Wait,’ said Amir As'ad, 
' till you see I ' Farrukhi was silent until the wine had produced its 
full effect on the Amir ; then he arose and recited this qasida on the 
branding-ground. The Amir was amazed, and in his admiration 
turned to Farrukhi, saying, ' They have brought in a thousand colts, 
all with white foreheads, fetlocks, and feet. Thou art a cunning 
rascal, a Sagzi ; catch as many as thou art able, and they shall be 
thine.' Farrukhi, on whom the wine had produced its full effect, 
came out, took his turban from his head, hurled himself into the 
nudst of the herd, and chased a drove of them before him across 
the plain ; but, though he caused them to gallop hither and thither, 
he could not catch a single one. At lengtlr a ruined rest-house 
situated on the edge of the camping-ground came into view, and 
thither the colts fled. Farrukhi, being tired out, placed his turban 
under his head in the porch of the rest-house, and at once went to 
sleep by reason of his extreme weariness, and the effects of the wine. 
When the colts were counted, they were forty-two in number. The 
Amir, being informed of this, laughed and said : ' He is a lucky 
fellow, and will come to great things. Look after him, and look 
after the colts as well. When he awakes, waken me also.’ So they 
obeyed the Prince’s orders. 

“ Next day, after sunrise, Farrukhi arose. The Amir had already 
risen, and, when he had performed his prayers, he gave Farrukhi an 
audience, treated him with great consideration, and handed over the 
colts to his attendants. He also ordered Farrukhi to be given a 
horse and equipments suitable to a man of rank, as well as a tent, 
three camels, five slaves, wearing apparel, and carpets. So Farrukhi 
prospered in his service, and enjoyed the greatest circumstance, and 
waited upon Sultan Mahmud, who, seeing him thus magnificently 
equipped, regarded him with a like regard, and Ms affairs reached 
that pitch of prosperity which they reached, so that twenty servants 
girt with silver girdles rode behind him.'' 
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To the three poets just mentioned, *Unsurf, ‘Asjadf, and 
Farrukhl, as they sat conversing together one day in Ghazna, 
came, according to the popular legend,* a stranger 
from Nlshipir, who made as though to join them 
‘Unsurl, not desiring the intrusion of this provincial, said to 
him, “ O brother, we are the King’s poets, and none but poets 
may enter our company Each one of us will, therefore, com- 
pose a verse in the same rhyme, and if thou canst in thy turn 
supply the fourth verse of the quartette, then will we admit 
thee into our society ” So Firdawsl (for he it was who was 
the intruder) consented to the test, and ‘Unsurl, purposely 
choosing a rhyme wherein three verses might easily, but four, 
as he imagined, by no means be made, began ® — 

“Thme ejes are clear and blue as sunlit ocean — 

‘AsjadI continued — ^ ^ 

“ Their glance bewitches like a magic potion — 

Farrukhl proceeded — 

“ The wounds they cause no balm can heal nor lotion — 

And FirdawsI, alluding to a little-known episode in the Legend 
of the Ancient Kings, conclude — 

^ U ^ 

“ Deadly as those Gw’s spear dealt out to Poshan 


» As given by Dawlatshah (p 51 of my edition), and nearly all later 
biographers but neither by the author of the Chahdr Uaqdla nor by 
'Awfi, the two oldest and most respectable authorities 
* To preserve the point of the stratagem, I have had to completely 
change the verses in English The reference in the last note will direct 
the Persian student to the original verses which may be thus rendered 
into English — Unsun “ The moon is not so radiant as thy brow 
‘Asjadi ' No garden rose can match thy cheek I trow Famtkhi 
' Thy lashes through the hardest breastplate pierce Firdausi Like 
spear of Giv m Pushan s duel fierce 
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}3cing called upon to furnislj an explanation of the allusion in 
this verse, Firdawsl disjdayed so great a ktrowledgc of the 
ancient legends of Persia that ^Unsur( told Sultdn Mahmvld 
that here at length ^vas one competent to complete the work 
of versifying the national Epic which had been begun by 
Daqiqi for one of the Samanid kings some twenty or thirty 
years before, but interrupted, when only some thousand ^ 
t'crses, dealing with King Gnshtdsp and the advent of Zoroaster, 
had been written, by the murder of that talented hut ill-starred 
poet at the hands of one of his Turkish favourites. 

Such is the account given by Dawlatsh/ih and most of the 
later biographists of Firdawsi’s first appearance at the Court of 
Ghazna ; but, as already rcm.arkcd in a note, no trace of it is 
to be found in the oldest accounts (dating from tlie middle of 
the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth centuries 
respectively) which we possess of the poet’s life, and Professor 
Noldckcis undoubtedly right in rejecting it as purely fictitious. 
Here, indeed, wo suffer not from the usual dearth of biographi- 
cal details, but from an embarrassing wealth of circumstantial 
narratives, of which neither the oldest accounts preserved to us 
of the poet’s life, nor the incidental fragments of autobiography 
which the SMhn&ma itself yields, furnish any corroboration, 
even when they do not stand in actual contradiction. These 
later accounts, then, belonging chiefly to the latter part of the 
fifteenth century of our era, we must here ignore, referring 
such as are curious as to their contents to Ouseley’s Biographies of 
the Persian Por/5, Jules Mohl’s Introduction to his great edition 
(accompanied by a French translation) of the Shdiwa/na, and 
other books of the kind accessible to non-Orientalists. 

By common consent of Easterns and Westerns, Firdawsi is 
so great a poet that, whatever our personal estimate of his 
Shdhndma may be, he and his work must necessarily be dis- 

‘ ‘Awfi (p. 33 of my edition) says 20,000, besides the 60,000 contributed 
by Firdawsi ; but Firdawsi himself (Noldeke’s Iran. Naiionalepos, p. 19. 
and notes t and 2 ad calc.) limits Daqiqi's contribution to 1,000 verses. 
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cussed at some length ; bur, on the other hand, since my aim 
in this \olume is, so far as possible, to furnish the European 
reader with such particulars about the literary history of Persia 
as he cannot casilj find m European books, I shall endea\our 
to be as brief as seems permissible. The chief primary sources 
of trustworthy information at our disposal are, firsts the p oet’s 
ovyn works— to av it, the SMhnima^ the later Titsif and Zula)khdy 
and a certain number of short lyric poems, carefully collected, 
translated, and studied by Dr. Ethe m his excellent mono- 
graphs*; secendl^\ the account guen by Nidhdmf-i-^Ariidf-i- 
Samarqa ndf, who \isited Firdausi’s grave at Tus in a d 
1116-1117, only about a century after the poet’s death, 
and embodied the traditions which he there collected in 
his delightful and oft-cited Chah&r Maqd/a (Anecdote xx, 
PP 77'“^4 translation) » , and brief and jejune 

account given by ‘AwH in Part 11 of his Lubdhu'l’Albdb 
(pp. 32-33 of my edition). Amongst European scholars (since 
the time when Turner Macan, Jules Mohl,and Ruckert made 
the Shihnima generall) known in Europe by their editions 
and translations), by far the most important critical studies on 
Eir^wri_are those of Eth6 mentioned m the last note but two, 
and Noldeke’s masterly article in the Grundrm d Iran. 
PhloUgity entitled Das Iramsche NattmalepsSy cited here accord- 

• Firdust als Lyrtkerin the Munch Sitzun^sbenchte for 1872 (pp 275-304) 

and 1873 (pp 623-653), and Ftrdausis Yusuf undZatikhd in the Acts of 
the Seventh International Congress of Orientalists (Vienna, 18S9) Semitic 
Section, pp 20-45 f»oIdeles remarks thereon in his Persische 

Sltidten II, in vol cxxvi of (he Wiener Sitzungsbenchte A list of the 
English unters who have made use of his materials for magazine articles 
and other popular purposes is given by Dr Ethe in his excellent article 
(m vol Jiof the Grundnssd Iran Phtlologie,p 231) entitled Wm/effisc/ie 
Litteratur 

• This anecdote is quoted in full by Ibn Isfandi>ar m his History of 
Tabartsldn, and xeas first extracted by Ethe (who at that time had not 
access to the Chahdr Maqdla itself, either in the lithographed edition 
or m the British Museum MSS ) from that work His text, originally 
copied for Professor Noldekes use was based on three MSS, and was 
published in vol xlvni of the Z DJ/ G , pp Z<)etseqq 
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ing to the paging of the separate reprint (Truhner, 1896). To 
tlic last-named scholar in particular we owe a careful and 
critical statement of what may be regarded as certain and what 
as probable in the life of Firdawsf, derived mainly from the 
best possible source, to wit, Firdawsl’s own statements scattered 
here and there through his interminable Shahnnma. 

Let us first dispose of the very meagre account of FirdawsI 
given by ‘Awfi {Lulnlh^ Part ii, pp. 32-33 of my edition), and 
of another short account given by the historian 
Hamdu’Ildh Mustawfi of Oazwm in his “Select 
History ” {TMkh-i-GuzIda) composed in a.d. 
1330, before the growth of the legends to which we 
have referred above. According to the latter authority, 
Firdawsi’s real name (for Firda%vsf, of course, was only his 
nom dc guerre)^ which is very variously given, was Abu’l- 
Oasim (this much is certain) _Hasan b. AAIi of Tus, and he 
died in a.h. 416 (a.d. 1025—26). The' Lubdb^ as usual, gives 
us little beyond extravagant praises, save that its author insists 
very strongly on the wonderful uniformity of style, diction, and 
sentiment maintained throughout so vast a work on which the 
poet was engaged for so many years, and notices with approval 
an anthology culled from it by the early poet Mas'ud b. Sa‘d 
(flourished about a.d. 1080), which shows how rapidly the 
Shdhnama grew in popular favour. 

According to the CJmhdr Adaqdla (the most ancient and 
important of our extraneous sources of information) Firdawsi 
was a dihqdtiy or small squire, oLa. village^ called 
Chah^'Mafdia. Bdzh,i in. the Tabardn district of Tds, the famous 
city of Khurasdn, which occupied the site of the 
i present Mashha d. He was independent, living on the rents 
deri\Td'Trom his lands, and had an only daughter. To provide 
for her an adequate dowry was, says our author, Firdawsi’s sole 
object in composing his great poem, and seeking some wealthy 
patron who would bestow on him an adequate reward for his 
* Ibn Isfandiyar, in quoting this passage, omits the name of the village. 
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toil. When he had completed it (after thirtj -five, or, according 
to other authorities, twenty-five years of labour), probably, as 
Noldelcc (ep. p. 22) observes, in the beginning of the jear 
A.D. 999, it was transcribed by ‘All Daylam and recited by Abu 
Dulaf, both of whom, together with the Governor of Tus, 
Husajn b. Qutayba, from whom Firdawsi had received sub- 
stantial help and encouragement, arc mentioned in the following 
passage of the S/td/mdwtf.* — 

“Of the notables of the city in this book ‘All Daylam and Abu 
Dulaf ha\e a share. 

From these my portion tvas naught save ‘Well done I’ My 
galhbladdcr was like to burst with their ‘WelldoneV* 

Husajn** b Qubybi is one of the nobles who seeks not from 
me gratuitous \crse: 

I know naught of the ground-tax, root or branch , I lounge [at 
ease] in the midst of my quilt ’ 

In explanation of the last line, our author tells us that the 
above-mentioned Husayn b. Qutayba, who was the revenue 
collector of Tds, took upon himself to remit Firdawsi’s taxes j 
“whence naturally,” he adds, “his name will endure till the 
Resurrection, and Kings will read it.” 

The Shdhn^ma having been transcribed in seyen volumes by 
the above-mentioned ‘Ali Daylam, Firdawsi set out with it for 
Ghazna, taking with him his rdw/, or “ repeater,” Abu Dulaf. 

* The meaning, and, indeed, the true reading of this verse is uncertain, 
and I am now inclined to prefer Ibn Isfandiyar’s reading az bahhiashdn 
for ahsantashdn in the hrst half verse, though 1 am more doubtful as to 
the propriety of reading, as he does, tjtidnashdn for ahiantashdn m the 
second If we adopt both these modifications in the teTtgiven at p 79 of 
my translation of the Chahdr Maqdla, the meaning will be “ My share 
[of gocxl fortune] came not to me save from their good fortune , my 
gall bladder came near to bursting [1 e , my heart was moved within me] 
in consequence of their benevolence” This emendation gets over the 
difficulty alluded to m n 4 of my translation above mentioned 

• ^fo'iyorHM^oyy is the reading of the two British Museum MSS ofthe 
Chahdr Maqdla, but Ibn Isfandiyar’s reading Husaytt is, m all probabilitj, 
correct 
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He succeeded in interesting the Prime Minister, Abu’I-Qjisim 
Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Maymandf,J in his work, whicii was, by 
his instrumentality, brouglit to the notice of Sultdn Mahmud, 
who expressed himself as greatly pleased with it. “ But the 
Minister had enemies,” continues our author, “who were con- 
tinually casting the dust of perturbation into the cup of his 
position, and Mahmiid consulted with them as to what he 
should give Firdawsi. Tliey replied, ‘ Fifty thousand dtrhamsy 
and even that is too much, seeing that he is in belief a Rafidi 
(i.f., a ShPite) and a Midtazili.* Of his Mu‘tazil{ views they 
adduced this verse as a proof ; — 

'Thy gaze the Creator can never descry;* 

Then wherefore by gazing dost weary thine eyeV 

While to his Rdfidf (ShPitc) proclivities these verses bear 
witness.” (Here the author cites seven couplets in praise of 
All, of which both text and translation will be found on 
pp. 80-81 of my translation of the Chahar Maqalai) 

Now if the above account be true (and there seems no 
reason for doubting its substantial correctness), we are greatly 
tempted to connect Firdawsl’s disappointment with the disgrace 
and imprisonment of his patron, al-Maymandi, which, as Ibnu’l- 
I Athfr informs us (under the year a.h. 421 = a.d. 1030, when 
I the Minister was released and reinstated by Mahmud’s son and 
1 successor, Mas‘dd), took place in a.h. 412 (= a.d. 1021-1022). 
But the objections to this supposition are, I fear, insuperable, 
for Noldeke (op. cit,^ pp. 22—23) shows that Firdawsi was pro- 
bably born in a.h. 323 or 324 (= a.d. 935-6), and that he 

' The Chahdr Maqdla has : “the great Minister Ahraad-i-Hasan, the 
secretary,” by which, no doubt, al-Maymandi is meant, Ibn Isfandiyar, 
however, has “ Husayn b. Ahmad.” 

* The question of “ the Vision of God ” [rtiyatu'lldh) has given rise to 
fierce controversies in Islam. The anthropomorphic Hanbalis represent 
one extreme, the Mu'tazilis the other. 
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finished the final edition of the Shihnima ^ in a h_4 .oo (= a d 
loio), being at that time about eighty years of age, and it is 
about this time that the question of his recompense must have 
arisen. 

“ Now Sultan Mahmud,’ continues the author of the Chahdr Maqdla, 
" was a zealot, and he listened to these imputations and caught hold 
of them, and, to be brief, only twenty thousand* dirhams were paid 
to Hakim Firdawsi He was bitterly disappointed, went to the bath, 
and, on coming out, bought a drink of sherbet ^ and divided the 
money between the bath man and the sherbet seller Knowing, 
however, Mahmuds severity, he fled from Ghazna by night, and 
alighted in Herat at the shop of Azraqi s* father, Isma il the book 
seller {warrdq), where he remained m hiding for six months, until 
Mahmud s messengers had visited Tus and had turned back thence, 
when Firdawsi, feeling secure set out from Herat for Tus taking 
the Shahndma with him Thence he came to Tabanstan to the 
Ispahbad Shahriyar b Shirwm* of the House of Bawand, who was 
King there , and this is a noble House which traces its descent from 
Yazdigird the son of Shahnyar* 

" Then Firdawsi wrote a satire on Sultan Mahmud in the Preface, 
from which he read a hundred couplets to Shir zad, saying I will 
dedicate this Shdhnama to thee instead of to Sultan Mahmud, since 
this book deals wholly with the legends and deeds of thy forbears 
The Ispahbad treated him with honour and showed him many kind 
nesses, and said ' Mahmud had no ngbt knowledge of this matter. 


* Noldeke clearly shows that i>irdawsi completed the Shahndma long 
before he dedicated it to Sultan Mahmud, since there eiusts another 
dedication to one Ahmad b Aluhammad b Abi Bakr of Khalanjan, which 
was written m a h 389 = a o 999 

* So the two British Museum MSS and Ibn Isfandiyar, but the litho 
graphed edition has “ sixty thousand In all forms of the story the point 
lies m the substitution of silver coins {dirhams) for gold coins {dinars) 

3 Fuqd , described as a kind of beer 

* A well known poet of whom we shall shortly have to speak 

3 So Ibn Isfandiyar, but the MSS of the ChaJiar Maqala substitute the 
name of Shtr zad 

® The last Sasanian King in whose days Persia was conquered by the 
Arabs For the words which here follow ‘Bawand Ibn Isfandiyar 
substitutes ‘ Who was the maternal uncle of Shamsu I Ma'ali Qabus 
[ibn Washmgir], and whose donumon and greatness are recorded in 
‘Utbis Kildb t iamini 
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but was induced to act as he did by others, who did not submit your 
book to him under proper conditions, and who misrepresented you. 
Moreover you are a Shi'ite, and naught will befall him who loves the 
Family of the Prophet which did not befall them.* Mahmud is my 
liege lord : let the ShAhndma stand in his name, and give me the 
satire which you have written on him, that I may expunge it, and 
bestow on thee some little recompense ; and Mahmud will surely 
summon thee and seek to satisfy thee fully. Do not, then, throw 
away the labour spent on such a book.'® And next day he sent 
Firdawsi 100,000 dirhams, saying : ' I will buy each couplet of the 
satire on the Sultan at a thousand dirhams; give me those hundred 
couplets and rest satisfied therewith .’ 3 So Firdawsi sent him those 
verses and he ordered them to be expunged ; and Firdawsi also 
destroyed his rough copy of them, so that this satire was done away 
with, and only these few^ verses are preserved : 

‘They said ; “This bard of over-fluent song 
Hath loved the Prophet and ‘Ali for long.’’s 
Yea, when I sing my love for them, I could 
Protect from harm a thousand like Mahmud. 

But can we hope for any noble thing 
From a slave’s son, e’en were his sire a King? 


* For the last part of this sentence Ibn Isfandiyar substitutes : “ And such 
an one hath never prospered in worldly things, even as they never pros- 
pered.” The allusion in either case is to the calamities which overtook 
‘Ali, al-Hasan, al-Husayn, and nearly all the Imams of the Shi'ites. 

® Ibn Isfandiy^ substitutes : “ For such a book as this will never 
be lost.” 

3 Ibn Isfandiyar adds ; “ And reconcile thine heart to the Sultan.” As 
Noldeke points out, the number of verses contained in the satire is loi in 
Macan’s edition, but varies greatly in different MSS., rising as high as 160, 
and falling as low as 30. 

Ibn Isfandiyar has “ two,” and accordingly omits the first three of the 
five given in the Chahdr Maqdla. It is difficult to reconcile the statement 
as to the ultimate fate of the satire made by this oldest authority with the 
fact that the text of it, which bears every mark of genuineness, exists. 
Cf. Noldeke, op. cit., p. 27. 

s That is, hath loved these only to the exclusion of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
and ‘Uthman, the first three of the four orthodox Caliphs, according to the 
Sunnis. Firdawsi means to say that the only charge brought against him 
by his enemies, viz., that he was a Shi‘ite, in effect amounted only to this, 
that he entertained an exaggerated love for the House of the Prophet 
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For had this King aught of nobility 
High»throncd m honour should I seated be 
But Since hts sires ucrc not of gentle birth 
He hates to hear me praising names of a\orth* 

"In truth the Ispahbid rendered a great scr\ ice to Mahmud, who 
was thcreb) placed deeply m his debt 
"In the jear ah 514 (ap 1120-21} continues Nidhdmi of 
Samarqand " w hen I was in Nishapur, I heard the Amir Mu izzi * say 
that he had heard the Amir 'Abdu r Razzdq of Tus relate as follows 
‘ Mahmud wais once in India, returning thence towards Ghazna It 
chanced that on his way was a rebellious chief possessed of a strong 
fortress, and next daj Mahmud encamped at its gales, and de 
spatched an ambassador to him, bidding him come before him on 
the morrow to do homage and paj his respects at the Court, when 
he should recciac a robe of honour and return to his place Next 
da) Mahmud rode out with the Prime Minister* on his right liand, 
for the ambassador had turned back and was coming to meet the 
King ‘ I wonder,’ said the latter to the Minister, * what rcpl> 
he will have given ? The Minister answered 

"*And should the rcplj wath my wish not accord, 

Then Affdsij*abs field, and the mace, and the swordl" 

Whose V erse inquired Mahmud, *is that? For he must have the 
heart of a man * ‘Poor Abu I Qdsim Firdawsi composed it, answered 
the Minister, ‘he who for five and twcnt> years laboured to com 
plcte such a work, and reaped from it no advantage ‘You speak 
well said Mahmud, ‘ I deeply regret that this noble man was dis 
appointed by me Remind me at Ghazna to send him something 
‘ So when the Sultin returned to Ghazna, the Minister reminded 
him , and Mahmud ordered that sixty thousand rfnidrs' worth* of 


’ The celebrated poet laureate of Malikshah and Sanjar, the Seljuqids 
He W’as accidentally killed by 3 stray arrow from his royal patron s bow 
in A D 1147-48 

* Dawlatshah identifies (his Mimsterwithal Maymandi which is possible 
since as we have seen (p 134 ntfra) he was disgraced and imprisoned m 
AD 1021-22 and Firdawsi died between this date and A D 1025-26 

5 Ibn Israndi>ar has ‘ for valour and swords ram dow n from it 

* Ibn Isfandijar has dirhams for dm fry, and continues and when the 
dirhams were collected he despatched (hem wath camels to the aty 
of Tus 
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indij'o i-Iiotilcl be /jiveti io Fiidruv-,!. nfj'l {it.il tb!< indi/^o * hoidri he 
carried to Tu<; on tb.e ICinjf.s ov/n o.n-o>d--, and that apnUnfic. ; risoulc! 
be tciulcnal to Firtl.iw.'t. !’or vt-arr- the Mituder iiarj v.'orkinft 
for {hi!^, and at Icntdb be had achieved hi" v.-orl: ; :.o now <u; can ed 
tile camels to be loaded, atid the indip.o safely reached 'iViharan,* 
But even as the camel;, entered the Kndh.lr fiatc, the corpse of 
Firdawsi was borne forth from the (late of Rar-’m.* No.v at that 
time thetc was in 'I'.ibar.in a preaidirr, v.'h-> e fanaticism was Mich 
that he declared that in; wonbl not sutler b'irdawsi'f. body to he 
buried in the Mm-ulman Cemt tery becan .e lie was a Ralidi ; and 
nothinit that men coidd say would serve to move him. Nowoii‘''k1c 
the gate there was a garden belonging to I’irdawM,' and tiicre they 
buried him, and liierc he lies to this day. And I visited his tomb in 
tlie year A.n. 510 (a.d. x i 16-17).* 

"They .say tiiat Firdawsi left a very higii-spirifed' d.anghtcr, to 
whom they would have given the King’s gift ; hut she would not 
accept it, declaring that site needed it not. 'I’iie Fo.dtnastcr wrote’ 
to the Court and represented this to the King, who ordered this 
doctor X to be expelled from Tahar.'m as a punisiunent for his 
officiousness, and to he exiled from his home ; and that the money 


’ T.abarnn is the name of a portion of the city of 'fiis. Sec li. cfc Mey- 
nard’s Did. dc la Perse, pp. 37.^-375. 

® Noldckc (o/>. cit., p. 28 and n. 2, and p. i.^ at cud), following Itin 
Isfandiyar, has Razzaq for RaziUt, but the lithographed edition of the 
Chaitdr Maqdla and all llirec MSS. (the two London and the Constanti- 
nople codices) agree in the latter reading, A Razdn in Sishin is mentioned 
by al'Baladhuri (pp. 396-7), and there is a Radhdn (K-azan) near Nasa in 
Khurasan {Diet, de la Perse, p. 259). 

3 Ibn Isfandiyar has: "called Bagh-i-Firdaws ('the Garden of Para- 
dise’), which was his (i.c,, Firdawsl's) property." 

-> Dawlatshah says that tiic tomb was still known in his time (A.D. 1487} 
and was still visited by the poet’s admirers. He describes it as situated in 
'Tus, beside the 'Abbasiyya Mausoleum. 

s Ibn Isfandiyar has : “ very virtuous and noble." 

« Ibn Isfandiyar has fayivasl ('went,' ‘joined himself’) for navisht 
(‘wrote’). To keep the Kang fully informed of all matters within his 
cognisance, including the doings of the Governor of the Province, was (as 
is fully set forth in the Siydsat-ndma of the Ni^amu’l-Mulk) one of the 
chief duties of the Postmaster or Sdhibn’l-Barid. 

7 I.e., the fanatical preacher mentioned above. In Dawlatshah and 
other later accounts this doctor is identified ’with Shaykh Abu’l-Qasim 
al-Jurjani, who, it is said, refused to read the Burial Service over one who 
had devoted his life to praising Zoroastrian heroes. But that night (so 
runs the story) he saw in a dream Firdawsi highly exalted in Paradise, 
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! I c cn |o the Im^rn AJ i IltVr [»! n] I‘h^ j for 11 r repair 
» f t’ c rcj* i OU 1 .C of Chi* i ' uluch ttand' on the roaifl'cluccn ^Icf\ 
an 1 Suhij if at ll c conrrci of Tu' N\hcn ihij order rcaclicel T'u? 
arj NiOi^p It wat fa ihfi II> rxect c 1 , tntl the re toralion of tl c 
ret’ aiccfC a* a «aa effected %xi h ihU r ionc> " 

Such, then, it the o’iJc»* and nin<i authentic account of 
I-irJ u*>i which we , and we maj he quite sure that, 

c\cM thou-'h It !>c not correct in all particulars, it 
*'*x<V'* * rcprcs'-its uhai was Inotvn and believed bj edu- 
cated men in the poet** own town n century nficr 
hi* death Its tmpnrtxncc is therefore great, nnd justifies its 
intioducti n in tilts p'acc Dawhtshih ccrtainl} made use of 
this account (for he menti » is the Maj 7r as one of hts 

sojrccv) in csnnpihng hts ow n, w Inch is embroidered with mm) 
additio la! and prohabh fictituius dctiib Amongst other things 
he states that the poet’s name was Hasan b Ishi j b Slianfshili, 
and that in Kinic of his verses he snies himself “son of 
Sharafvhah*' ,» that he was from the village of Ka2in,3 near 
1 us and that he tool, his pen name from a garden in that dis- 
trict called Iifdaws (Paradsc), belonging to the ‘Amid of 
Khurivln, Sun b Muglilra, whose servant his father was He 
IS further represented as a poor man, fleeing from the oppression 
of the Governor of his native place to Ghvrna, and there sup- 
porting himself b) the precarious crafts of the ballad monger, 
until he was able, in the manner mentioned at the beginning 

and atled I im hov» he ha 1 at ained to so hich an cs ale , to w hkh (he 
ptici* ihauc rcp'ied tiut (i was on acooontof this onevene wl erein he 
had cclcbra.cd (tie Divine Lnil^ In the vxri I V ou arl all fof/iatc e 
un/tr/'ni' TUne Eaentf I kn^j' njt Th) Unnff I ku^v 

• SooncMS and llic eti I on of IbeCfaft fr Vo/if/i Tlie other London 
MS tiavJfAiT and tlie Conv anllnoplccodcx yfrjfl while Ibn Iafandi)dr 
lav nltf u chill U ‘'(he rest house and well Dawlabhali calls it 
PtHI t Iftq and describes It as by the defile of Shiqqdn.on the road 
between Khurasan and \s(arabaiL 

• Cf Noldcle e/ cit^ p s7 n 7 where It Is staled that accord ng to 
ni}sunghurs Preface the poets father was called haLhrud Dm Ahmad 
b I amiUi a! Firdavv st 

• Sec n 2 on the preceding page 
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of our notice, to make himself acquainted with ‘Unsurf, who 
presents him to the Sultin, and appears throughout, like the 
Wazlr al-Maymandl, as his patron and protector. The verse — 

“ When the lips of the babe are first dried from their, food 
They lisp in the cradle the name of Mahmud” — 

is said to have definitely gained Firdawsl the favour of the 
Sultan, who is represented as lodging him in apartments in 
the palace and assigning him a regular salary. The King’s 
favourite^ Ayaz, whom Firdawsf is said in this narrative (for in 
others’^ these two are represented as firm friends) to have 
annoyed by his neglect, is represented as poisoning Mahmud’s 
mind against him by accusations of heresy, with which he 
openly charged the poet, saying, “ All the great heresiarchs of 
this the Carmathian or Isma‘flf) sect have come from 
Tus ; but I forgive you on condition that you renounce this 
doctrine.” The poet is further represented as hiding in 
Ghazna for several months after his disappointment in order to 
get back into his hands from the King’s librarian the manu- 
script of his Shdhndmaj the name of the bookseller with 
whom he afterwards took refuge at Herat is changed from 
Ismafil to Abu’l-Ma'ili. Other details and variations of a 
similar character mark the remainder of Dawlatshah’s narrative, 
which, however, on the whole follows that already given. 

The internal evidence afforded by Firdawsl’s own works is, 
of course, so far as the text of them (which is in many places 
very uncertain and unsatisfactory) can be trusted, 
evw^ce. most authoritative source of information con- 

cerning his life. This, as already observed, has 
been exhaustively examined, with admirable patience and 
acumen, by Professor Noldeke and Dr. Eth6. It is impossible 
for me in the scanty space at my disposafto recapitulate here 
all their conclusions^ neither is it necessary, since every serious 
student of the Shdhndma must needs read the Iranisches 

* Noldeke, op. cit., p. 26, n. 2. 
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Natlonalepo! of the former scholar, and the already-mentioned 
articles on this subject published by the latter, together with his 
edidon of Firdawsi’s Tutuf and Zutaykhiy and the chapters 
germane to this topic contained in his Neupcnlsche Litteratur 
in vol. ii of the Grundria dtr IranUehen Philolsgie. Briefly, 
however, we appear to be justified in assuming that FirdawsI 
was a dihqSn or squire of Tus, of respectable position and com- 
fortable means } that he was born about a.d. 920, or a little 
later j that a taste for antiquarian research and folk-lore, fostered 
by the perusal of the prose “Book of Kings” compiled in 
Persian from older sources by Abu Mansur al-Ma‘mari for 
Abu Mansur b. ‘AbduV-Razziq, the then Governor of Tus, in 
A.D. 957-8,* led him, about a.d. 974, definitely to undertake 
the versification of the National Epic j that he completed what 
we may call “ the first.cdidon ” in a.d. 999,' after twenty-five 
years* labour, and dedicated it to Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Abi 
Bakr of.Khdlanj.^ j that the “second edition,*' dedicated to 
Sultdn Mahmdd, was completed in or shortly before a.d. ioio ; 
that his quarrel with the Sultin and flight from Ghazna almost 
immediately succeeded this j and that, having lived for a short 
time under the protection of one of the Princes of the House of 
Buwayh (BahA’u'd-DawIa or his son Sultdnu’d-Dawla, who 
succeeded him in a.d. 1012, as Noldeke thinks; ilaJcaV- 
Dawla Abu Tdlib Rustam, as Ethc seems to beL'ert'L err 
whom he composed his other great poem, the 
Zu/ayihdj he returned, an old man of nine^ cr eo 
native town of Tus, and there died about as. roro c rrr5- 
We must now pass to the brief consii=z=:=corz-£rrss 
work, which, so far as it is prescn'cd to as. cacsss cT i ’ tr.T 
^ „ Shdhndma: f2)thero=:a=cr=f‘Zi^O=i2aI:y/-ar; 

PirdawsT* 'V/ 

and (3) aconsidcrah-er=.r5rrr.*'r:j=:-:r3jr:enti, 

Shihndma. .'- 7 . 

preserved by y 3 r/xs rnrerara-rs ari a.*;:.Vy.ogy- 
makers, and diligpnf ly eErrd. sznhrsti by Dr. 

Ethd in his articles FirdsrrS cJ L^-zhr xsridr mentioned. 

‘ See ?- 2^ a=.e zr/tt. 
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It is on tlic Shohtiairtf!^ of course, that Firdav/sPs great 
reputation ns a poet rests. In their high estimate of the 
literary value of this gigantic poem Eastern ntui Western 
critics arc almost unanimous, and I therefote feel great 
diflidencc in confessing that I liavc never iieen able entirely 
to sliarc tliis ctilhusiasm. I'hc SIsohuhna cannot, in my 
opinion, for one moment be placed on the same level as the 
Arabian Mti^alloqtU ; and tliough it is the prototype and model 
of all epic poetry in the lands of Islam, it cannot, as I think, 
compare for beauty, feeling, and grace with the work of the 
best didactic, romantic, and lyric poetry of the Persians. It is, 
of course, almost impossible to argue about matters of taste, 
especially in literature ; and my failure to appreciate the 
Shdlmdtiia very likely arises partly from a constitutional disability 
to appreciate epic poetry in general. With such disabilities we 
are all familiar, most notably in the case of music, where a 
Wagner will entrance some, while leaving others indifferent 
or even uncomfortable. Yet, allowing for this, I cannot help 
feeling that the Shdhudma has certain definite and positive 
defects. Its inordinate length is, of course, necessitated by the 
scope of its subject, which is nothing less than the legendary 
history of Persia from the beginning of time until the Arab 
Conquest in the seventh century of our era; and the monotony 
of its metre it shares with most, if not all, other epics. But 
the similes employed are also, as it seems to me, unnecessarily 
monotonous : every hero appears as “ a fierce, war-seeking 
lion, a “ crocodile,” “ a raging elephant,” and the like ; and 
when he moves sv/iftly, he moves "like smoke,” “like dust,” 
or “like the wind.” The beauty of form in any literary 
work is necessarily lost in translation, though it may be to 
some extent replaced or imitated in a clever rendering ; but 
beauty and boldness of ideas there should be less difficulty in 
preserving, so that, for instance, the beauty of ‘Umar 
Khayydm s quatrains may be said to have been wholly 
rendered by the genius of FitzGerald. But ShdJmdma, 
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as it seems to me, defies satisfactory translation, for the 
«; sonorous majesty of the' original (and this at least no one 
who has heard it declaimed by the professional rhapsodists of 
Persia, known as Shdhnama-kkwinSj will deny) is lost, and the 
nakedness of the underlying ideas stands revealed. I do not 
profess to be a skilful versifier, but at least many Persian and 
Arabic poets have suffered equally at my hands in these pages j 
and I venture to think that few English readers of this book 
and its Prolegomena (which contained numerous translations ' 
from the Shdhnima experimentally rendered in various different 
ways) will put my renderings of the Shihnima even on a level 
with my renderings from other poets, though the coefficient of 
loss is in all cases about the same. 

If there be any truth in these views (quite heretical, as I 
freely allow), to what does the Sh&hnima owe its great and, 
indeed, unrivalled popularity, not only in Persia, 
wherevcf the Persian language is cultivated ? 
So far as Persia is concerned, nationaI_pride in 
such a monument to the national greatness — a 
greatness dating from a remote antiquity, though now, alas * 
long on the decline — has certainly always been a most potent 
factor. The Persian estimate, however formed, has naturally 
passed on to all students of Persian in other lands, whether in 
Asia or Europe, and was adopted as an article of faith by the 
early European Orientalists. In the case of later and more 
critical European scholars other factors have come into play, 
such as the undoi^ted philological interest of a. book, com- 
■pcrttcci'Oej TJC. wrt-vttin. wri *!<& loAXTcewAif -m Ritt usu tA 

Arabic words ; the Classical or Hellenistic sentiment, which 
tends to exalt the genius of Aryan at the expense of Semitic 
peoples ; and the importance. of jthe contents of the book-from 
the point of view of Mythology and Tolk-Iore. Yet, when 
all is said, the fact remains that amongst his own countrymen 
(whose verdict in this matter is unquestionably the most 
weighty) Firdawsf has, on the strength of his Shdhndma alone 
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(for his other poems arc little known and still less read), 
enjoyed from the first till this present day an unchanging and 
unrivalled popularity against which I would not presume to 
set my own personal judgment ; though I would remind 
European scholars that, if we arc to take the verdict of a 
poet’s countrymen as final, the Arabic poet al-Mutanabbi, 
Firdawsl’s earlier contemporary (born a.d. 905, killed a.d. 
965), who has been very severely handled by some of them, 
has on this ground a claim almost equally strong on our 
consideration. 

In the previous volume, or Prolegomena^ of this work I gave 
translations of a good many passages of the Shahnhna connected 
with the Legend of Ardashlr,^ showing how closely Firdawsl 
followed his sources, wherever these have been preserved to us ; 
and I discussed at considerable length the scope and character 
of the Persian epic and the Shalmama (pp, 110-123). To 
these matters I have not space to recur here, and I will give 
but one more specimen in translation, namely, the opening 
lines of the celebrated Episode of Rustam and Suhrab (rendered 
familiar to English readers by Matthew Arnold’s paraphrase), 
which is generally reckoned one of the finest passages in the 
Shdhnama. The original text will be found at pp. 315-316 of 
the first volume of Turner Macan’s edition, and in my 
rendering I have departed from the plan adopted in the 
Prolegomena of making alliterative blank verse the medium of 
my translation, and have endeavoured to imitate as closely as 
possible the rhyme and metre {niittaqdrib) of the original. 

“ The story of Suhrab and Rustam now hear : 

Other tales thou hast heard ; to this also give ear. 

A story it is to bring tears to the eyes. 

And wrath in the heart against Rustam will rise. 

If forth from its ambush should rush the fierce blast 
And down in the dust the young orange should cast, 


‘ Pp. 140-142, 144-145, and 147-150. 
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Then call \\c it just, or unltnd and unfair, 

And sa> \\c tint airlue or rudeness is there? 

What then, is injustice if justice be death? 

In weeping and wailing waste we our breath? 

Naught knoweth thy soul of this mjstcrj pale. 

No path sliall conduct thee bc>ond the dark \cil 
All follow their u*a}s to this liungenng door, 

A door which once shut shall release them no more I 

\ct pcrlnps thou shalt win when from hence thou slialt roam 

In that other abode to a happier home 

If Deaths clutch did not daily fresh MCtims enfold 

Our earth would be choked with the >oung and the old 

Is it strange if tlic flame of the raacnous fire 

Once kindled should lead to a holocaust dire ? 

Nay, its burning outbursteth once grant it a hold 
As tender twigs spring from some root strong but old 
Deaths breath doth resemble such pitiless fire 
Consuming alike both the son and the sire 
Een the joung in tlie joy of their living must pause, 

For, apart from old age Death has many a cause 
Should Death bid thee fare to thy long home with speed, 

And constrain thee to mount on pale Destiny's steed. 

Think not that for Justice Injustice is sent 
And if Justice, then wherefore bcwaiil and lament? 

In Destiny s siglit '^outh and Age arc as one, 

Thus know if je want not Religion undone 

If thy heart is fulfilled with Faiths light then I trow 

Tint silence is best for Gods scra-ant art thou. 

Be thy business to supplicate avorsbip obej 
And order thine acts for the Last Judgement Day 
In thy heart and thy soul hath the demon no lot 
Then to fathom this secret of Gods seek thou not. 

Seek now in this world of religion a share 

wVcrWt *kVA vapyiwk Vwtaw Wiva tfcw’A 

Now hearken the story of Suhrdb III tell 
And the strife which twixt him and his father befell 

It is sometimes asserted that the Shd/indma contains practi- 
cally no Arabic words _ This is incorrect Iirdawsf avoided 
their use as far as possible m his Epic, because he felt them to 
be unsuitable to the subject of his poem, but even m his tune 
many Arabic v/ords had become so firmly established m the 
II 
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language that it was impossible to avoid their use. The twenty- 
one verses translated above comprise about 250 words, of which 
nine ^ajah-^ tarah^ sabab^ qada^ ajal^ khalaly nhr^ and Islam) 
are pure Arabic, and one [hawl-nik) half Arabic j and this is 
[about the usuaI-pcoportLony-namely,.4_oji5_p£t-.cent. 

Passing now to Firdawsl’s remaining poetical works, we 
come next to his mathnawl on the romance of Tiisuf and 
I Zulaykhd (Joseph and Potiphar’s wife). This 

sv^i/Zna legend, greatly expanded and idealised from its 
zu/ajMd. basis, has always been a favourite subject 

with the romantic poets of Persia and Turkey, nor was 

Firdawsi (as Dr. Ethd has pointed out) the first Persian poet 
to handle it, Abu’l-Mu’ayyad of Balkh and Bakhtiyarl or 
Ahwdz having both, according to one manuscript authority, 
already made it the subject of a poem. These two earlier 
versions are otherwise quite unknown to us, while our know- 
, /ledge of Firdawsl’s version, which has luckily survived the 
vicissitudes of time, is largely due to Dr. Eth^’s indefatigable 

industry. Though the book is but rarely met with in the 

East, a sufficient number of manuscripts (seven at least) exist 
in the great public libraries of England and France, one 
unknown to Dr. Eth6 having been discovered by Dr. E. 
Denison Ross amongst Sir William Jones’s manuscripts pre- 
served in the India Office. The poem has been thrice 
lithographed in India and once in Persia, and we now have 
Dr. Eth^’s critical edition, as well as the German metrical 
translation of Schlechta-Wssehrd (Vienna, 1889). -Dn^Ethi, 
who is our chief authority on this poem, which he has made 
peculiarly his own, and which he has carefully compared with 
the much later versions of Jdml (a.d. 1483) and Na^im of 
Herat (whereof the former is by far the most celebrated 
rendering of the Romance), thinks highly of its merit, which 
has generally been depreciated by Persian critics, who con- 
sider that Firdawsi wrote it when he was past his prime, and, 
moreover, somewliat broken by his disappointment about the 
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Shihnimay and thnt the epic style and metre so successfully 
employed in the last named poem were but little suited for 
romantic verse 

The lalue of Firdawsf^s lync poetry, to judge by the 
specimens preserved to us in anthologies and biographies, 
appears to me to have been generally under- 
i^ic^p^s. rated To Dr Eth£*s excellent treatises on this 
topic I have already alluded in a note (p 131, n i 
iupra) Here I must content myself with two specimens, the 
first taken from the TMkh.i-Guxlda^ the second from *Awfl’s 
Lub&b^ — 

“Were it mine to repose for one night on thy bosom, 

M} head thus exalted, would reach to the skies, 

In Mercury s fingers the pen I would shatter 
The crown of the Sun I would grasp as my pri2e 

Oer the ninth sphere of hca\en my soul would be fl>mg 
And Saturn s proud head 'neath my feet would be lying, 
Yet I d pity poor lovers sore wounded and dying, 

Were thy beauty mine own, or thy lips, or thme eyes 

Here is a rendering of the lines cited by ‘Awfi — 

“Much toil did I suffer, much writing I pondered, 

Books WTit in Arabian and Persian of old , 

For sixty two years many arts did I study 
What gam do they bring me in glory or gold ? 

Sa%e regret for the past and remorse for its failings 
Of the days of my youth every token hath fled, 

And I mourn for it now, with sore weepings and wailings, 

In the words Khusrawam Bu Tahir* hath said 


* The text will be found at p 49 of the Urage h part of my arhcle on 
Biographies of Persian Poets, published in the JR AS for October, 1900, 
and January, 1901 

* For the text, see vol u, p 33 of my edition of this work 

5 Abu Tahir at fayyib (or a( Jabib, ' the physician ’ ) b Mutiammad 
al Khusrawam was one of the Samanid poets He is mentioned by 
‘Awfi (vol u, p 20 of my edition) Firdawsi here introduces his verse 
as a tadmin, concerning which figure see pp 45 and 68 supra 
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'My youth us u vision of cliildhoocl in sooth 
I remember ; ulus und alas for my youth ! ’ ’’ 

The next poet claiming our attention is the elder Asadi, 
Abu Na§r Ahmed b. Mansur of Tus, not to be confounded 
with Itis son 'All b. Ahmed al- Asadi, the author 
Asndi the elder. Garsluhp-tuhiin and of the oldest extant 

Persian Lexicon, in wltose handwriting is the most ancient 
Persian manuscript known to exist, transcribed in a.d. 1055-56, 
now preserved at Vienna, and published by Scligmann. Per- 
haps, indeed, he should liave been placed before Firdawsf, who 
is said to have been his pupil as well as his friend and fcllow- 
■tpwnsman ; but I am not concerned witiiin each period to 
follow a strictly chronological order, and, even if I were, the 
date of Asadl’s dcatli, which was subsequent to Firdawsi’s, 
would justify this order, since, though in this particular case 
we have reason to believe that Asadi was the older of the 
two poets, the obituary dates, as a rule, arc alone recorded by 
Muslim biographers. 

Our knowledge of Asadi’s life is meagre in the extreme. 
* ‘Awfl and the Chahar Maqala ignore him entirely, and his 
name is merely mentioned (and that in connec- 
Gaishasp-nAma, which was the 
younger Asadl’s work) in the Ta'rlkh-i-Guzida. 
DawlatshAh, as usual, gives plenty of detail ; but as it is, so 
far as I know, unsupported by any respectable authority of 
earlier times, it must be regarded as worthless. He pretends, 
for instance, that Asadi was pressed to undertake the com- 
position of the ShdlindmOj but excused himself on the ground 
of his age, and passed on the task to his pupil Firdawsi j but 
that when the latter lay dying at Xus, with the last four 
thousand couplets of the Epic still unwritten,- Asadi finished 
it for him in a day and a night, and was able to console the 
dying poet by reading to him on the following day the com- 
pletion of the poem. These verses are even specified by 
Dawlatshah, who says that they extend from the first invasion 
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of Persia h) the Arabs to the end of the boolc, and that “men 
of letters are of opmion that it is possible to detect b) clo«c 
attention where the terse of I irJiusf ends and that of Asadi 
bepns “ One of the Cambridge MSS of Daulatsh^h 
(Add 831) has the following margiml comment on this 
baseless fiction “hirdatvsf, as will be subs-quent!) men- 
tioned in the noticeof Ins life, liimsclf completed thc5/d/md«/7, 
iwhence It 15 etident that no other person collaborated with 
jhim in Its tersificaiion lor after he had completed it he 
succeeded, b) a slntagcm, m rccotcring possession of it from 
the King’s librarian, and inserted in it the senses of the 
celebrated satire. Whir u here stated ts plnnl) incompatible 
with tins *’ To this sensible comment another liand has added 
the worJs (“Thou $a)cst well!*’) 

-.iX^dPs chief claim to distinction re<t$ on the fact that 
he dcsclopcd and perfected, if he did not mvenff^the species 
poena entitled nuaJd^^^r(^, or “stnfcpoem,” 

^ dccpl) into this 

matter, has embodied the results of his erudition 
and industn m an adminblc monograph published m the Acts 
of the bifth International Congress of Orientalists, held at 
Berlin in 1882, and entitled Werf/ntu/e Tenzsnefi Asad! is ^ 
knosvn to hate composed fisc such to ssit 

(l) Arab and Persian, (2) Heasen and Earth, (3) Spear and 
Bow, (4) Night and Da), and (5) Muslim and Gabr (Zero 
'istrianj Of these I shall offer the reader, as a specimen 
of this kind of composition, n complete translation (from the 
text gisen b) Daw’latsh'Bi) of the fourth, referring such as 
desire further information as to the contents of the others, and 
the light they thross on the poet’s life and adicnturcs, to Eth6 s 
monograph mentioned above, and to pp 226-229 of his article 
Keuptrsuche Lttteratur m sol 11 of Geiger and Kuhn’s 
Grundnss 
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ASADI’S STRIFE-POEM BETWEEN NIGHT AND DAY. 

“ Hear the fierce dispute and strife wliich passed between the 
Night and Day ; 

'Tis a tale which from the heart will drive all brooding care 
away. 

Thus it chanced, that these disputed as to which stood first in 
fame, 

And between the two were bandied many words of praise and 
blame. 

‘Surely Night should take precedence over Day,’ began the 
Night, 

‘Since at first the Lord Eternal out of Darkness called. the 
Light. 

Do not those who pray by daylight stand in God’s esteem less 
high 

Than do those who in the night-time unto Him lift up their 
cry ? 

In the night it was that Moses unto prayer led forth his throng, 

And at night-time Lot departed from the land of sin and wrong. 

’Twas at night that by Muhammad heaven’s orb in twain was 
cleft. 

And at night on his ascent to God the Holy House he left. 

Thirty days make up the month, and yet, as God’s Qur’an doth 
tell. 

In degree the Night of Mcrii^ doth a thousand months excel. 

Night doth draw a kindly curtain. Day our every fault doth 
show 

Night conferreth rest and peace, while Day increaseth toil and 
woe. 

In the day are certain seasons when to pray is not allowed. 

While of night-long prayer the Prophet and his Church were 
ever proud. 

I’m a King whose throne is earth, whose palace is the vaulted 
blue. 

Captained by the Moon, the stars and planets form my retinue. 

Thou with thy blue veil of mourning heaven’s face dost hide 
and mar. 


' The LaylatuH Qadr, or “ Night of Merit,” is the night on which the 
Prophet Muhammad received his first revelation, and is one of the last 
ten nights of the month of Ramadan. In Stira xcvii of the Qur’an it is 
declared to be “ better than a thousand months.” 
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Which through me, like Iram’s Garden, glows with many a 
flo\\er*likc star 

By this Moon of mine they count the months of the Arabian 
year, 

And the mark of the Archangels wing doth on its face appear 
On the Msage of the Moon the signs of health one clearly secs. 
While apparent on the Sun’s face arc the sy mptoms of disease 
Less than thirty days sufSceth for the Moon her course to run, 
Such a course as in the year is scarce completed by the Sun ’ 


"When the Day thus long had listened to the Night, its wrath 
was stirred 

‘Cease! it cned, ‘for surely never hath a vainer claim been 
heard ! 

Heaven's Lord doth give precedence, m the oath which He 
hath sworn, t 

Over Night to Day, and darest thou to hold the Day in scorn? 
All the fastings of the people arc observed and kept by day. 
And at day-time to the Ka'ba do the pilgrims wend their way 
‘Arafa and ‘Ashiird, the Friday prayer, the festal glee, 

All are proper to the Day, as every thinking mind can see 
From the void of Non*Evislence God by day created men, 

And 'twill be by day, we know, that all shall rise to life again 
Art thou not a gnef to lovers, to the child a terror great, 

Of the Devils power the heart, and on the sick mans heart 
the weight ? 

Owls and bats and birds of darkness, ghosts and things of 
goblin race. 

Thieves and burglars, all together witness to the Nights dis- 
grace 

I am born of Heaven's sunshine, thou art of the Pits dark 
hole , 

I aoi like the cfieerfaf fire/rghf, ffiocr art like the dasky coal 
These horizons I adorn by thee are rendered dull and drear , 
Leaps the light in human eyes for me, for thee spnngs forth 
the tear 

Mine Faith s luminous apparel, Unbelief s dark robe for you , 
Mine the raiment of rejoicing, thine the mourner's sable hue 
How canst thou make boast of beauty with thy dusky negro 
face ? 

Naught can make the negro fair, though gifted with a statue s 
grace 
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What avail thy starry hosts and regiments, which headlong fly 
When my Sun sets up his standard in the verdant field of 
sky ? 

What if in God’s Holy Book my title after thine appears ? 

Doth not God in Scripture mention first the deaf, then him 
who hears ? 

Read the verse ' Ee. Death created, '' where Life holds the second 
place, 

Yet is Life most surely welcomed more than Death in any 
case. 

By thy Moon the months and years in Arab computation run. 
But the Persian months and years are still computed by the 
Sun. 

Though the Sun be sallow-faced, ’tis better than the Moon, I 
ween ; 

Better is the golden dinar than the dirham’s silver sheen. 

From the Sun the Moon derives the light that causeth it to 
glow ; 

In allegiance to the Sun it bends its back in homage low. 

If the Moon outstrips the Sun, that surely is no wondrous 
thing : 

Wondrous were it if the footman should not run before the 
King 1 

Of the five appointed prayers the Night has two, the Day has 
three ; 

Thus thy share hath been diminished to be given unto me. 

If thou art not yet content with what I urge in this debate, 
Choose between us two an umpire just and wise to arbitrate ; 
Either choose our noble King, in equity without a peer. 

Or elect, if you prefer, that Mine of Grace, the Grand Wazir, 
Ahmad’s son Khalil Abu Nasr, noble, bounteous, filled with 
zeal, 

Crown of rank and state, assurer of his King’s and country’s 
weal.'" 

It may be mentioned that Asadi incurred Sultdn Mahmiid’s 
displeasure by one of his “strife-poems” (that entitled “Arab 
and Persian”), in consequence of the praise which he bestowed 
on two princes of the rival House of Buwayh, “y/'z., Shamsu’d- 
i Dawla Abu Tdhlr of Hamaddn (a.d. 997-102 i), and Majdu’d- 
, Dawla Abu Talib Rustam (a.d. 997—1029) j another instance 
t of the Sultan’s jealous disposition. 
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Abu’I Fanj of Sfstan, though earlier m time than most 
of the poets above mentioned, is subordinate in importance 
to them, and also to Jus>.pupil— Minuduhrf, of 
"US"' we shall speak immediately. His chief 

patron was Abu Simjur, one_of the victims of 
Sult-ln Mahmud’s inordinate ambition, and he is said to have 
died_^in a d 1002 Of his life and circumstances we know 
next to nothing, though in Dawlatshdh,' as usual, personal 
details are forthcoming, though only one fragment of his verse 
IS given, of which this is a translation — 

"Gladness m this age of ours is like the ‘Anqa of the West, 
Consecrated unto sorrow seems our mortal lifes brief span 
Widely oer the earth I ve avandered, much the World of Form 
explored, 

Man I found fore doomed to sorrow, made to suffer wretched 
man I 

Each in varying proportion bears bis burden of distress, 

Unto none they grant exemption from the universal ban ’ 

Of Abu’l-Faraj’s pupil Minuchihn, who survived till 
AD 1 041 or later, mention has been already made, and a 
— translation of one of his most celebrated qasidas 

Mlnilcfa brf . ;r r t 

IS given at pp 30-34 supra Manuscripts of his 
dlvjdti are not very common, but it has been printed, with 
a historical Introduction, a full translation, and excellent notes 
by A deBibcrstein Kazimirski (Pans, 1886), and a lithographed 
edition was published m Tihrin some six years earlier, while 
Usjj'JaiSwbih it as jf^JJ kaowa and famous m ysrsis ” 

That he wj is,-a-nativ&-of— Darnghan-fsome-fifty miles south 
of Astaribid, on the Tihrin-Mashhad road), not of B aDch 
^^^GHazna,-as Dawlatshih-assects, clearly appears from one 
of his-awn-verses. — iAwfi® gives his full name as Abu’n Najm 
Ahmad b Qus (or Ya‘qub, according to Eth^, op at , p 225) 


* Pp 39-40 of my edition 

* Pp 53 55 of Part II of my edition 
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b. Ahmad al-Minuchihri, and_ \muchsafes„ litde furth.er„i 
mation, save that, he was precociously clever and died young. 
He is generally said to have borne the sobriquet of shasH^alla^ 
a term variously interpreted,^ but generally as meaning “ sixty 
herds,” in allusion to his wealth. ‘Awfl says' nothing of this, 
and a passage in the unique ‘ history of the Seljuqs entitled 
Rahatu^s-SuduTy to which I called attention in my account 
of this important work in the yournal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1902, pp. 580-581, inclines me to believe that two 
different poets have been confounded together by later writers : 
to wit, Abu’n-Najm Minuchihrly who flourished in the 

first half of the eleventh century of our era, and Shamsu’d-Dm 
Ahmad Minuchihr^ who lived in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, and to whom the sobriquet of shast galla really 
belonged. Of this latter poet’s verses nothing, so far as I know, 
has been preserved, and we only know that he wrote a qasida 
called (probably from its rhyme) qasjda-i-titmdj. 

Here is a translation of another celebrated qaslda by the real 
Minuchihrf, describing the Candle, and ending 
with praises of ‘Unsurl. It is given both by ‘Awfi 
and Dawlatshah, and of course in the editions 
of the Dlwdn : — 

“Thou whose soul upon thy forehead glitters like an aureole, 

By our souls our flesh subsists, while by thy flesh subsists thy 
soul. 

Why, if not a star, dost waken only when all others sleep ? 

Why, if not a lover, ever o’er thyself forlorn dost weep ? 

Yes, thou art indeed a star, but shinest in a waxen sphere ! 

Yes, thou art a lover, but thy sweetheart is the chandelier I 

O’er thy shirt = thou wear’s! thy body: strange, indeed ; for all 
the rest 

Wear the vest upon the skin, but thou the skin upon the vest ! 

Thou revivest if upon thee falls the fire when thou art dead,^ 

’ See p. 3 of the Persian text of Kazimirski’s edition. 

® The “ shirt” of the candle is its wick, and its “ body ” is the wax. 

3 .“Dead” or “ silent ” means extinguished, as applied to a fire or light. 

So the Persians say, “ Kill the candle,” or " Silence the candle." 
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And v?hcn thou vt sick they core thee best by cutting off thy 
held ! * 

Even midst thy smiles thou wcepest* and moreover strange 
to tell, 

Thou art of thyself the lover* and the well beloved as well I 
Thou without the Spring dost blossom, and without the 
Autumn die,* 

Laughing now without a mouth and weeping now without 
an eye 1 * 

Me most nearly thou resemblest closely I resemble thee. 
Kindly friends of all the world, but foes unto ourselves are we 
Both of us consume and spend ourselves to make our com- 
rades glad, 

And by us our fctcnds are rendered happy while ourselves 
are sad 

Both are weeping, both are wasting, both are pale and weary 
eyed, 

Both are burned in isolation, both are spurned and sorely tried 
I behold upon thy head what m my heart doth hidden rest , 
Thou upon thy head dost cany what I hide witbm my breast 
Both our visages resemble yellow flowers of shanballd 
Mine the bud unopened, thine the bloom which beautifies the 
mead 

From thy face when I am parted hateful is the sunshine 
bright, 

And when thou art taken from me, sad and sorrowful the 
night 

AU my other fnends I ve tested, great and little, low and 
high. 

Found not one with kindly feeling found not two with loyalty 
Thou, 0 Candle, art my fnend, to thee my secrets I consign. 
Thou art my familiar comrade I am thine and thou art mine 
Like a beacon light thou shmest, while with eager eyes I scan 
Every night till dawn the Dlrtdn of Abul Qasim Hasan,* 
'Unsuri, the greatest master of the day in this our art, 

Soul of faith, of stainless honour, great in wisdom, pure m 
heart, 


' Alluding to the snuffing of the wick 

* The candle '* smiles when it shines, and 'weeps when it gutters 
3 See n 3 on previous page 

* Viz , fire 

s This 13 'Unsuri s name and this verse is the gurizgdh, or transition 
from the prelude {iashbfb) to the panegyric {ntadiha} 
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He whose voice is like his wit, alike original and free ; 

While his wit is like his verse in grace and spontaneity. 

Art in verse surpassing his to claim were but an idle boast ; 

Others have at best one talent; he of talents owns a host. 

In the crow will ne’er appear the virtues of the horse, I trow, 

Though the neighing of the horse be like the cawing of the 
crow. 

Whilst his poems you're reciting sugar-plums you seem to eat. 

And the fragrance of his verses than the jasmine is more 
sweet." 

Minuchihrl, it may be added, took his pen-name from the 
Ziyarid Prince of Tabaristan, Minuchihr b. Qdbiis b. Washmgir, 
entitled Falakii' l-Ma idll (“The Heaven of High Qualities”), 
who succeeded his murdered father in a.d. 1012— 13, and died 
in A.D. 1028-29. 

Ghada’iri of Ray has been already mentioned (pp. 69-70 
supra) as thej.,uthor oLan or hyperbolic^praise, pf^Sultdn 

MahmiM, whi ch ^ Js ..said ' to have been rewarded 
® with seven "purses of gold, equivalent in value to 

14,000 dirhams. The qasjda in which these two verses occur 
begins : — 


“ If in rank be satisfaction, if in wealth be high degree, 

Look on me, that so the Beauty of Perfection thou may’st see ! 
I am one in whom shall glory, even till the end of days, 

Every scribe who o’er a couplet writes the customary ‘says.’”* 

Both ‘Awfi and Dawlatshah give brief notices of this poet, of 
whose life we know practically nothing, save that he excelled 
in “strife-poems ” and poetical duels as well as in panegyric. 

Bahrdmf of Sarakhs has been already mentioned (p. 1 15 supra) 
as the author of a prose work on Prosody entitled Khujasta-nama. 

Two other similar works of his,'''tl^_G/LdyotM’^- 
lA-riidiy^ln (“ Goal of Prosodists ”), and theXflnzrd/- 
Qdfiya (“Thesaurus of P..hyme”), are mentioned with high 
approval in the Chahdr Maqdla (p. 50 of my translation) 

‘ In Arabic qiUa, “ says," followed by the name of the poet cited. 
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;as .invaluable to the aspiring poet. It seems to be implied 
that he composed other prose works on subjects connected with! j 
Rhetoric and the Poetic Art, none of which, unfortunately,!’ 
have escaped the ravages of time. Dawlatshih does not 
mention him, but the earlier *AwfI accords him (pp. 5 S --57 of 
vol. ii) a brief notice, and quotes six or seven short pieces of 
his verse. 

Our list of the poets of this period might be greatly extended, 
for ‘Awfl enumerates more than two dozen, and 
others are mentioned In the Chahir Maq&la ; 
poetesses like Rdbi^a the daughter of Ka*b ; poets 
like LabibI, Amlnf, Abu*I-FadI Tdlaqdni, ManshiSri, ‘Utaridf, 
and Z{nati-!-*Alaw{-i-Mahmiidi, who, from the 
* opening verses of one of his qasldas 

"Su’c, whose protecting strength is sought by all, 

Summon the minstrels, for the vvme>cup call; 

That we with molten ruby may wash out 

From palate parched the march’s dust and drought”— 

jwould seem to have accompanied Sultin Mahmdd on some of 
[his endless campaigns, in allusion to which he says, m another 
j fragment cited by *Awfi 

" With foeman’s blood sedition thou dost stay ; 

Heresy’s stain thy falchion wipes anwy. 

Hast thou a vow that each new month shall show 
A fortress opened and a Arm-bound foe? 

Before Earth's monarchs to display thy power?” 

But only three poets of those still unnoticed in this chapter 
imperatively demand mention, to wit the dialect-poet Pindir of 
Ray, Kisa'i of Merv, and the mystic quatrain-wnter Abu Sa‘id 
ibn Abi'l-Khayr. The last-named, whose Jong life (a.d. 968- 
1049) bridges over the period separating the Samanids from 
the Seljuqids, is by far the most important of the three, and 
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will be more conveniently considered in the next chapter, in 
which wc shall have to say more of religious and didactic and 
less of epic and panegyric verse ; so it only remains here to 
speak briefly of Pindar and Kisa’i. 

Of Pinddr of Ray, said to have been called Kamdlu’d-Dm, 
hardly anything is known, save that he was_ patronised,, by 
Majdu’d-Dawla Abti Talib Rustam the . Bu- 
pindarofRny. priiice/of Ray, and earlier by the great 

Sahib Isma'frb'. ‘Abbdd. He is said to have djed in a.d. loio, 
and to have composed poetry in Arabic, Persian, and the “Dayla- 
mite” dialect. I can find no earlier mention of him than that 
: of Dawlatshdh (pp. 42-44 of my edition), for ^Awfl and Ibn 
tlsfandiyar, from whom wc might have expected some light, 
^ are both silent ; while even Dawlatshah is unusually sparing of 
detail, and cites only two of Pinddr’s verses, one in Persian and 
one in dialect. The latter, addressed to an acquaintance who 
advised him to take to himself a wife, is only intelligible 
enough to make it clear that it could not be translated ; the 
former, “ very well known, and ascribed to many well-known 
poets,” may be thus rendered : — 

"Two days there are whereon to flee from Death thou hast no 
need, 

The day when thou art not to die, the day when death’s 
decreed ; 

For on the day assigned by Fate thy striving naught avails, 

And if the day bears not thy doom, from fear of death be 
freed ! ” 

Dawlatshah also cites the following verse of the later poet 
Dhahfru’d-Din Faryabi as containing ^‘an (implied) encomium 
on Pinddr ” : — 

1 Through the depths unrevealed of my genius a glance should’st 
thou fling, 

Behold, out of every corner -a Pindar I’ll bring.’’ 
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I doubt, ho\%c\cr, if the word VmdAr m this line is 1 proper 
name , it is probable the common noun meaning thought,” 

fane) ” * 

For the scantiness of his information about Pindir, Diwlatshih 
endeavours to compensate by an anecdote about MajduM- 
Dawla's mother, who, during her lifetime, acted as Regent, 
which, whether true or not, is pretty enough When Majdu’d- 
Dawla came to the throne, m a d 997, he was but a bo), and, 
as above mentioned, the actual control of affairs was in the 
capable hands of his mother From her, it is said, Sultdn 
Mahmud demanded and tribute, and the sending of her 
son with his ambassador to Ghazna , failing her compliance, 
he threatened ** to send two thousand war elephants to carry 
the dust of Ray to Ghazna ” The Queen-Regent received 
the ambassador with honour, and placed in his hands the 
following letter for transmission to the Sultan — 

' Suit in Mahmud is a mighty champion of the Faith and a most 
puissant Prince to whom the greater part of Persia and the land 
of India have submitted For twelve }cars so long as my husband 
Fakhrud Davvla was alive I feared Ins ravages and his hostility, 
but now, ever since my husband attained to Cods Paradise that 
anxiety has been obliterated from my heart For Sultdn Mahmud 
IS a great king and also a man of honour and will not lead his 
army against an old woman Should he do so and make war, it 
IS certain that I too would give battle Should the victory be 
mine, it would be for me a triumph till the Day of Judgement , 
while should he be victorious, men would say ‘He hath only 
defeated an old woman I What proclamations of victory could 
he frame for publication through his dominions 7 

* WJio is Jess than a uoman is hardly a man I ' 

I know, however, that the Sultin is wise and prudent and will 
never embark on such an enterpnse therefore have I no anxiety 
as to the issue of this matter, but recline on the couch of tran 
qmllity and conOdence 


* Since writjng this I have discovered the preceding verse in the 

Majdhsu I Mu mtttin and this leaves no doubt that the poet (whose name 
here appears as Bunddr) is really meant 
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The letter, adds our biographer, had the desired effect, and 
so long as she lived the Sultan made no attack on her son’s 
dominions. Some colour is given to this tale by the fact, 
recorded by Ibnu’l-Athlr, that Ray was seized by Sultdn 
Mahmud, and Majdu’d-Dawla dethroned, in a.d. 420 (a.d. 
1029), the year succeeding that in which the mother of the 
latter died. It was in the spring of that year that Mahmud 
entered Ray, and took from it a million dinars in money, and 
half that value in jewelry, with six thousand suits of clothes 
and innumerable other spoils. He summoned Majdu’d-Dawla 
before him and said to him, “Hast thou not read the Shdhndma 
(which is the history of the Persians) and the history of Tabari 
(which is the history of the Muslims)?” “Yes,” answered 
Majdu’d-Dawla. “Thy conduct,” continued Mahmud, “is 
not as of one who has read them. Dost thou not play chess ? ” 
“Yes,” replied the other. “Didst thou ever see a king 
approach a king ? ” the Sultdn went on. “ No,” answered the 
unfortunate prince. “Then,” asked Mahmud, “what induced 
thee to surrender thyself to one who is stronger than thee ? ” 
And he ordered him to be exiled to Khurdsdn, It was on 
this occasion also that Sultan Mahmdd crucified a number of 
the heretical Batinis (“ Esoterics ”) or Isma‘ilis, banished the 
Mu‘tazilites, and burned their books, together with the books 
of the philosophers and astronomers ; while of such books as 
remained after this act of wanton vandalism, he transported 
a hundred loads to Ghazna.^ 

In conclusion, we must say a few words about ICisa’f, not so 
much for his own sake (though he was a noted poet in his day) 
Kisa’L ^-°^-^cco,unt-of-his--relations_with-a,-much-gpeater- 
I man and poet, N fejr-ijKhusraw, of w hom we shal l 

} speak, at length l^he.nex Unlike Pindar, Kisa’l is 

more fully noticed by ancient than by modern writers. ^Awfi 
devotes to him more than five pages (pp. 33—39 of ’^ol. 11)5 
and the Chahdr Maqdla ( which calls him Abu’l- Hasan, not, 
> Ibnu’l-Athir (Cairo ed.), vol. ix, p. 128. — 
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|i l ike Ethj, _ Abu Ish dq) reckonshim as one of the great Sdmdnid 
poets (p. 45), while Dawlatshdh ignores him entirely. He 
%vas born, according to a statement made by himself in a poem 
which ‘AwlT, who cites it (pp. 3S-39), says that he composed 
“at the end of his life, the time of farewell, and the hour of 
departure,” being at that time, as he twice declares, fifty years 
of age, on Wednesday, Mwch j6, a.d 953. Dr. Eth6, in the 
monograph which he has devoted to this poet,* assumed from 
the above data that Kisa’l died about a.d. 1002 ; but he has 
since, in his article Neupersttche Lxtteratur in the Grundnssy 
p. 281, modified his views, and supposes that the poet lived to 
an advanced age, and came into personal conflict with Nasir-i- 
Khusraw, who was born, as he himself declares,in a.d 1003--4 
(a.h. 394) Ethd considers that Ndsir's disparagement of 
Kisd’l was due partly to jealousy, partly to religious differences, [ 
which he depicts in a way with which I cannot agree, for he| 
represents the former as objecting to the latter’s repudiation of 
the three great Caliphs In other words, he considers that 
Kis^’i’s Shfhte proclivities were offensive to N 5 ?ir, himself 
(as his poems abundantly show) an extreme Shlhte, and (as 
history tells us) for a time the head of the Isma*lll propaganda 
in Khurisin. The real ground, as I think, of whateven 
dislike or contempt NAsir entertained for Kisi’l was that/] 
though both were Shi‘ites, the former belonged to the Isma‘llfs,l 
or “Sect of the Seven,” and the latter to the “Sect of the) 
Twelve,” which sects, however kindred in ongm, were entirely! 
at variance as to the more recent objects of their allegiance, 
and in their actual policy and aspirations Moreover, Ndsir 
naturally entertained an intense dislike to Sultdn Mahmud, 
who was, as we have seen, a bigoted and dangerous foe to the 
Isma^llfs and other heretics ; while Kisa’l, though a Shl'ite, 
devoted his talents to praising that sovereign. Here, as it seems 

’ Dte Lteder des Ktsa t, in the Sttzungsb der ba^r Akad , fhtlos ^htlol 
Klasse, 1874 pp I33-I53 
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to me, we have an ample explanation of whatever hostility 
may have existed between the two poets. 

As a matter of fact, however, in the Dlwan of Nasir-i- 
Khusraw I find in all only seven references to Kisa’i (Tabriz 
lithographed ed. of A.H. 1280, pp. 19, 28, 38, 51, 133, 247, 
and 251), of which the translation is as follows ; — 

1 (p. 19). 

“ If Kisa’i should see in a dream this brocade of mine ” (meaning 
his fine robe of song), “ shame and confusion would fret the robe 
{kisa) of Kisa’i.” 

2 (p. 28). 

" If there were poems of Kisa’i, they are old and weak, [while] 
the verse of HujjaP is strong, and fresh, and young.” 

3 (P- 38)- 

“ His (f.e., Nasir’s) verses are like brocade of Rum, if the verse of 
Kisa’i’s town {i.e., Merv) is a garment {kisd).’’ 

4 (p. 51 )- 

"For my verses are brocade of Rum, if the verse of the accom- 
plished Kisa’i is a garment {kisa)." 

5 (P- 133)- 

“ The robe (kisa) of Kisa’i would become hair (sha'r) on his back 
in shame if he should hear thy (i.e,, Nasir’s) verse (shi'r).” 

6 (p. 247). 

' So long^ as thou art in heart the servant of the Imam of the Age 
(z.e., the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir), the poetry of Kisa’i will be 
the slave of thy poetry,” 


7 (P- 251). 

his (i.e., Nasir’s) fresh verses, that famous discourse of 
Kisa 1 hath grown stale.” 


I have not, unfortunately, all Dr. Eth6’s materials at my 
disposal, but in the above allusions, and so far as the Dlwdn of 
ISasir-i-Khusrawis concerned, I see no particular disparagement 


fhp i f ' Khurasan), which was at once Nasir’s title in 

the Isma ih hierarchy and his pen-name or nom dc guerre. 
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of Kisi’i, but rather the reverse ; for when a poet is indulging 
in this style of boasting, so popular with the Eastern poets, he 
naturally declares himself superior to the greatest, not the 
least, of his predecessors and contemporaries. Any other 
method would result in bathos. 

Kisi’i, then, ws without doubt a noted poet in his day'. 
He w.is, as already remarked, a Shfhtc, and in many of his 
poems hymned the praises of *AU and the Holy Family. This 
did not, however, pretent him from celebrating the glories 
and the generosity of Sult.-tn Mahmud, or even from praising 
wine, which was certainly not the metaphorical wine of the 
mystics. It seems likely enough, howeter, as suggested by 
EthL, that the poem already mentioned which he composed m 
his fiftieth year marks the date of achangc in his life and mind, 
and an abindonmcnc of sinful pleasures for ascetic exercises. 
In this poem he s.ays 

“The turn of the years had reached three hundred and forty one, 
A Wednesday, and three days still remaining of [the month of] 
Siian^'dl, 

[\Vhen] I came into the world [to see] how I should say and 
what I should do. 

To sing songs and rejoice m luxury and wealth 
In such fashion, beast-Iikc, have I passed .all my life, 

For I am become the slave of my offspring and the captive of my 
household 

What hold I in my hand [of gam] from this fulbtold tale of fifty 
[3 cars] ? 

An account'book [marred] with a hundred thousand losses I 

How can 1 at last resoUc this reckoning 

Whose beginning is a he, and whose end is shame? 

I am the bought slave of desire, the victim of greeds tyranny. 
The target of vicissitude, a prey to the meanness of begging 
Alas for the gloty of youth, alas for pleasant life, 

Alas for the comely form, alas for beauty and grace I 
Whither hath gone all that beauty and whither all that love ? 
WTuther bath gone all tliat strength and whither all that circum- 
stance ? 

My bead is [now] tie colour of milk, my heart the colour of 
pitch. 
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My cheek the colour of indigo, my body the colour of the reed. 
Night and day the fear of death makes me tremble 
As does fear of the strap children who are slow at their lessons. 
We passed [our days] and passed on, and all that was to be took 
place ; 

We depart, and our verse becomes but rh3rmes for children. 

O Kisa’i, fifty {panjdh) hath set its clutch {panja) on thee ; 

The stroke and the claws of fifty have plucked thy wings ! 

If thou no longer carest for wealth and ambition. 

Separate thyself from ambition, and rub thine ears* in time!” 

Only one other verse of Kisi’l’s vyill I quote here, and that 
because it seems to be the prototype of ‘Umar Khayydm’s — 

" I often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell,” 

so familiar to all admirers of FitzGerald’s beautiful version of 
his quatrains. Kisd’l’s verse, however, is not in the quatrain 
form : — 


Gul iii'maii ’st hidya firisidda az bihishi, 

Mardum kaHin-tar shavad andar iiaHm-i-gul ; 

Ay gul-funish ! gul chi finishi bardyi sim f 
Wa'z gul 'aziz-tar chi sitdni bi-sim-i-gulf 

“ A heaven-sent gift and blessing is the rose, 

Its grace inspireth aspirations high. 

O flower-girl, why the rose for silver sell, 

For what more precious with its price canst buy?" 


* l.e., be admonished and awake from the sleep of heedlessness. 



CHAPTER III 

THE FARLY SFLJ^Q PERIOD, FROM THE RISF OF T^CHRIL REG 
TILL THE DEATH OF MAUKSIiAh, ISCtUDINO THE ORIGIN 
OF THE ORDER OF THE ASSASSINS 

*'TnEad\cnt of (lie ScljuQtan TurLs,* sa>s Stanley Lane Poole, m 
his excellent ^fchammadun O^ttasha (p 149), "forms a notable 
epoch in Moliammadan historj At (he time of Ihctr appearance 
the Empire of the Caliphate had vanished \\ hat had once been a 
realm united under a sole Moliammadan ruler v\as nou a collection 
of scattered d}na$ttes, not one of aaliich, save perhaps the Patimids 
of Ffjjpt (and the; were schismatics) was capable of impenal swaj 
Spam and Africa including; the Important province of Pgypt had 
long been lost to the Cahphs of Dagluldd , Northern S^na and 
Mesopotamia were in the hands of turbulent Arab chiefs, some of 
whom had founded d>nastics, Persia vvassphl up into the numerous 
gov emments of the Buvvajhid pnnccs (whose Shi'itc opinions left 
hllle respect for the puppet Cahphs of Ihcir time), or was held by 
sundry insignificant d}n 3 sfs, each ready to attach, the other, and 
thus contnbute to the general weakness The prevalence of schism 
increased the disunion of the vanous provinces of the vanished 
Empire A drastic remedy was needed, and it was found m the 
i masTOnof the Turks These rude nomads, unspoilt by town life 
and civilised indifference to religion, embraced Islam with all the 
fervour of their uncouth souls They came to the rescue of a dying 
State, and revived it They swarmed over PwstT A fegopota mnj 
Syria, and Asia Minor, devastating the country, and exterminating 
every dynasty that existed there , and, as the result, they once more 
unitedTiIohammadan Asia, from the western frontier of Afghanistan 
to the Mediterranean, under one sovereign , they put a new life into 
the expiring zeal of the Muslims, drove back the re encroaching 
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Byzantines, and bred up a generation of fanatical Mohammaclan 
warriors, to whom, more tiian to anything else, the Crusaders owed , 
their repeated failure. This it is that gives llic Seljuqs so important 
a place in Mohammadan history." 


To this we may add that they were the progenitors of the 
Ottoman Turks, the foundation of whose Empire in Asia 
Minor, and afterwards in Syria, Egypt, the Mediterranean, 
Europe, and North Africa, was laid by tiic Scljuq kingdoms of 
R\im — the so-called Dccarchy — and actually determined by 
the Mongol Invasion, which drove westwards by its storm- 
blast the Turkish band of Ertoghrul and ‘Osman, whose 
descendant is the present Sultan of Turkey. 

The rise of the Seljilq power, then, constitutes the historical, 
as opposed to the purely literary, portion of this chapter. For 
the necessarily brief account of this winch I shall here give the 
chief authorities which I shall use are: (i) I bnu’l-Athir’s 
Chronicle (Cairo edition, vol. x, and concluding portion of 
vol. ix) ; {2) ‘Imadu’d-Dm’s edition of al-Bundft ri!s-rccension of 
the Arabic monograph on the Seljuqs composed by the Wazlr 
Anushirwan b. Khalid (died a.d. 1137-38), forming vol. ii ot 
Professor Houtsma’s Recueil de textes rclaiifs a PHisioire des 
Seldjoucides (Leyden, 1889), with occasional reference to the 
History of the Seljuqs of Kirmdn contained in vol. i of the 
same ; (3) the unique manuscript Persian monograph on 
Seljuq history, entitled ^dhatu’ s ^u dur^ and composed in 
A.D. 1202-3, described by me in the Journal of the Royal Astatic 
Society for 1902, pp. 567-610 and 849-887. To save space, I 
shall henceforth refer to these respectively as IbniCl-Athlr^ with 
a reference to the year in his Annals where the matter in 
question is mentioned (or more rarely the page in the above- 
mentioned edition) ; Bunddrl and Seljhqsof Kirmdn (Houtsma’s 
ed.) ; and Rdhatu’s-Sudlcr (“/i” followed by a number meaning 
leaf so-and-so of the unique Schefer Codex, meaning page 
so-and-so of my description). 
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The rise of this dynasty was as swift or swifter than that of 
the House of Ghazna, and its permanence and power were 
much greater. They were a branch of the Ghuzz 
Turks who in a.d. io2y began to overrun the 
north and cast of Persia, and to cause serious 
anxiety to Sultin Mahmud. Of this particular branch the 
first ancestor was, according to Ibnu’l-Athir, Tuqdq (a name 
explained as meaning “bow**}, the fiither of SeJjuq, w^o^was 
the first to adopt the religion of Islim ; and they came 
originally from TurkistSn to Transoxiana, where they chose as 
their winter-quarters ^tlc.. of Bukhd rdt and as their summer 
pasture-grounds SugW _and Samarqand. The main divisions 
of Seljuq’s descendants are shown in the following tree, 
wherein the more important names are printed in capitals : — 

Sttjiq (died at Jaod, set 107 ) 


ijdll 

(Sets«d add Im* 
prisoned brSuIJia 

mL it 

1 L_ 

rulw 

Husd jlrsldn 
or Payshd Satdn 

? yeart) 1 

Qulaifnhh C!u>ihrt. 

(Escapes front erisoa I 

to Btikbara) 

1 

Pd id 

TDoJitit 

(Ancestor of the 

Seljuqs of Eum) 

1 

Qawvrt 
(A ncestor of 
Seljuqs of Kirmia} 

rajiui 

Alp ArslAh 

1 

AnldnKhltin Ehadija 
(Married to Caliph 
al Qiim) 

Tutush AytU 

TwJujA 

Anida Alehin MAuisuin ShAlaiXafartna 
(Married (o the 
Calipb at Muqtadi) 


The period covered in this chapter embraces the reigns of 
Tughril (proclaimed king m Merv, a.d. 1037, Sept. 4, 
A.D. 1063), Alp Arslan (born a.d. 1032-33, succeeded to the 
throne 1063, killed Nov. 24, a.d. 1072), and MalikshSh (suc- 
ceeded A.D, 1072, died Nov. 19, a.d. 1092). Dunffg”nearly 
the whole of this period of fifty-five years the control of affairs 
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was committed to the charge of one of the most celebrated 
Ministers of State whom Persia has produced, the wise and 
prudent Nidhamu’l-Mulk, whose violent death preceded the 
decease of his third royal master, Malikshdh, by only thirty-five 
days, and with whom the most brilliant period of Seljuq rule 
came to an end. The period with which we are here dealing 
may, in short, most briefly and suitably be defined as the period 
of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk. 

Like nearly all Turks, the Seljuqids were, as soon as they 
embraced Islam, rigidly orthodox. The author of the 
Rahatu’s-Sudhr relates that the Imam Abu Hanifa, the founder 
of the most widely-spread of the four orthodox schools, once 
prayed to God that his doctrine might endure, and that from 
the Unseen World the answer came to him, “Thy doctrine 
shall not wane so long as the sword continues in the hands of 
the Turks ” ; whereon the aforesaid author exultantly exclaims 
that ‘rin Arabia, Persia, Rum (Turkey in Asia), and Russia the 
sword is indeed in their hands” (he wrote in A.n. 1202-3) ; 
that religion, learning, and piety flourish under their protec- 
tion, especially in Khurasan j that irreligion, heresy, schism, 
philosophy, and the doctrines of materialism and metem- 
psychosis have been stamped out, .so that “all paths are closed 
save the Path of Muhammad.” Under Malikshdh, the Seljuq 
Empire extended, as Ibnu’l-Athir says (vol. x, p. 73) frpm the 
frontiers of China to the confines of Syria, and from the utmost 
parts of the lands of Islam to the north unto the limits of 
Arabia Felix ; while the Emperors of Rum (f.e., of the ©astern 
Empire) brought him tribute,” 

Yet orthodoxy did not rule unchallenged in the lands of 
Isldm, for Egypt and much of North Africa and Syria were 
held by the Idtimid or Isma‘ili Anti-Caliphs, 
Anii-Caiiphs. wuose powcr and glory may be said to have 
reached their summit in the long reign ot 

al-Mustansir (a.d. "''^hich just covers the period 

discussed in this chapter. And far beyond the limits of their 
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territories, most of all in Persia, these champions of the Bitini 
or “ Esoteric *' Shfiie doctrine exercised, by means of their 
or missionaries, a profound and tremendous influence, 
with some of the most interesting manifestations of which we 
shall come into contact in this and the following chapters ; 
while two of their chief propagandists, I ^dsir-i-Khusraw the 
poet, and fJasan-i-Sabb^h, the originator of the “ New Propa- 
ganda " and the founder of the notorious order of the Assassins, 
arc inseparably connected with the greatest events and names 
of this supremely interesting age. 

Of other dynasties besides these two— the Seljuqs and the 
Fdtimids — we need hardly speak in this chapter. On Sultdn 
R^ahmud’s death the House of Ghazna was rent 
House o£ by a fratricidal struffole, out of which Mas*dd 
emerged victorious, and earned on for a time the 
Indian campaigns in which his father so rejoiced, besides taking 
Tabaristdn and GurgAn from the Ziydrid prince Dird b. Mind- 
chihr in a.d. 1034-35. Three years later the Seljuq hordes 
routed his troops at Balkh and carried off his elephants of war. 
The year a . d . 104 0 saw his deposition and murder, and the 
accessions first of his brother Muhammad and then of his son 
Mawdud. Tabaristin submitted to the Seljuqs in the follow- 
ing year, and in a.d. 1043 -44 they defeated Mawdud in 
Khurasan, though he succeed^ in expelling the Ghuzz Turks 
from Bust, which they had overrun, and was even able to 
continue the Indian campaigns. This, so far as Persia was 
concerned, put an end to the power of the Ghaznawis, though 
thay maintained thcnisdLvc& in their own km^dnm. of Ghazna. 
until A.D. 1161, when they were expelled by the House of 
Ghdr, after which their fortunes concern India only. 

As for the House of Buwayh, the great rivals in former 
days of the House of Ghazna, t heir power 
e^ed when Tughril. entered . Baghdad on 
I)ecember_i8,.A.D. -1055, and practically took 
the ‘Abbasid Caliph entirely under his tutelage. Three years 
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later died the last prince of this noble house, called al-Maliku’r- 
Rahim (“ tlic Merciful King”), at Ray. 

To return now to the Scljuqs. They were originally, 
according to al-Bund.-^ri and tiic RahntP i-^udhr^ invited by 
Sultan Mahmiul to settle in the region about Bukhar/t, but 
their rapidly increasing power soon alarmed the Sulutn, who, 
about A.D. 1029,^ seized one of Scljuq’s sons (MusA Arslan 
Payghd, according to Ibnu’l-Athfr, Isr.a’il according to the 
other authorities) and interned him in a fortress in India 
called KAlanjar, where, after languishing in captivity for 
seven years, he died. According to a well-known story 
(given by the Rohniu i-^udhr) the cause of Sulpin Mahmud’s 
uneasiness was that one' day in the course of a conversation he 
asked Isra’ll how many armed men he could summon to his 
standard in case of need, to which the other replied that if he 
should send to his people an arrow from his quiver, 100,000 
would respond to the call, and if he sent his bow, 200,000 
more. The Sultan, who, as our author says, had forgotten 
the proverb : “ Do not open a door which thou shalt find it 
hard to shut, nor fire an arrow which thou canst not recall,” 
was so much alarmed at this boast that he decided on the 
harsh measure mentioned above. 

On the death of Isrd’il b. Seljdq in exile and bonds, his son 
Outalmish® escaped, and made his way to Bukhdra, where he 
joined his kinsmen, swearing; vengeance against 

Southward I , _ ’ ^ ® 

migration of the the trCachcrOUS Sultan. About A.D. 1024.— 

Seljuqs. , . n- , * ^ 

having suffered further treachery at the hands 
of the King of Khwdrazm, Hdriin b. Altuntdsh, they moved 
southwards to the region between Nasa and Edward. This 
migration is placed earlier by the author of the Rdhatu’s-Sudury 
who says that it took place in Sultdn Mahmdd’s time and by 
his permission — a permission which Arslan Jadhib, the Governor 

* This was also the year in which, according to Ibnu’l-Athir, Alp 
Arslan was born. 

= So pointed in the Rdhatu' s-Sudfir. 
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of Strongly advised him not to accord to such powerful 
neighbours, his recommendation being to cut off the thumbs 
of ever)* one of them whom they could catch, so that they 
should be unable to use the bow, wherein lay their special 
' skill.* 

It was after Mas‘ud had succeeded in overthrowing his 
brother and establishing himself on the throne of his father 
Mahmud that the real trouble began. Once^ 
app^fcntly about a.d. 1035, during the time of 
his invasion of Tabaristin, he seems to have had 
the advantage, but shortly afterwards, at the conclusion of that 
campaign, his soldiers being weary and their weapons rusted 
with the damp of that humid climate, he suffered defeat at 
their hands ; * and, instead of listening to his advisers, who 
warned him not to make light of the matter or neglect 
Khurdsdn for foreign adventures, he made speedy terms with 
them in order that he might indulge in another expedition 
against India. The result of this neglect was that on his 
return matters had passed far beyond his control, and that in 
the summer of a.d. 1038 Tughril b. Mlkd’II b. Seljdq was 
declared king, by the insertion of his name in the or 

public homily, at Merv, and soon afterwards at Nishdpiir, In 
connection with the occupation of the latter city (a.d. 1039- 
1040) we read in Ibnu’l-Athlr (x, 167) the same story as to 
the simple-minded conquerors mistaking camphor for common 
salt as is related in the History of al-Fakhrl in connection 
with the capture of Ctesiphon by the early Muslims.3 

The deposition and murder of Mas‘ud (a.d. 1040) and the 

* From this it appears that in shooting they used what is known as 
“the Mongol loose,” to which allusion will be made in a later chapter, 
in connection with the murder ot the poet Kamalu'd-Dm Isma'il. 

* Some details of the battle, showing Mas'ud's valour and skill as a 
swordsman, and his negligence as a general, will be found inthei?tf^iafu’{. 
§udur, i, 44. . 

s See al-Fakhri, ed. Ahlwardl, p, loo, and the Prolegomena to this 
volume, p. 199. 
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fresh distractions caused by this at Ghazna served stiil further 
to confirm the power of the Sclji'iqs, who in the following 
year reduced Tabaristan. Three years later they 
E?bWhi\mcni defeated Mawdud, the son of Mnshid, in Khur/isfin, 

of Scljuq power. ^ ^ ^ 

and then indited a letter to the Caliph al-Qa’im, 
detailing their grievances against the House of Ghaznn, 
assuring him of their loyalty to himself, and craving his 
recognition. Then they proceeded to divide the vast ter- 
ritories which had so quickly passed under tlieir sway. Bust, 
Hcr-At, and Slstdn fell to Scljv'iq’s son Miisfi Arsldn Payghu, 
whose nephews, Chaghrl Beg Dd’ud and Tughril, took 
Merv and ‘IrAq respectively ; of Chaghrl's sons, Qdwurt took 
Kivnv.in, Tun, and Tabas, and Ydqviti Adharbayjdn, Abhar 
and Zanjdn, while the third son, Alp Arsldn, elected to 
remain with his uncle Tughril, who selected Ray as his 
capital. Hamaddn was given to Ibrdhlm b. Indl ^ b. Seljiiq, 
while Musa’s son Qutalmish received Gurgun and Ddmghdn. 

The Caliph al-Qd’im, on receiving the letter above men- 
tioned, despatched as an ambassador Hibatu’llah b. Muhammad 
al-Ma’mum to Tughril, who was then at Ray, 

Recognition of . , • * ° ^ . , 

Tughril by the With a gracious reply, and shortly afterwards 

Caliph al-Qd'im. j , . ^ . I 

caused his name to be inserted in the khutba 

and placed on the coins before that of the Buwayhid Amir 

al-Maliku’r-Rahim. Finally;, in December, a.d. 1055, 

Tughril entered Baghddd in state, and was loaded with 

honours by the Caliph, who seated him on a ^rone, 

clothed him v/ith a robe of honour, and conversed wi.tli 

him through Muhammad b. Mansur al-Kundurl, who acted 

Jl^t^rpreter.® Shortly afterwards Tughril’s niece, Arslan 

Khatun Khadija, the sister of Alp Arslan, was married to 

the Caliph with great pomp, and Tughril, warned in a dream 

by the Prophet, left Baghddd after a sojourn of thirteen 

* He was killed by Tughril on suspicion of treachery shortly afterwards 
(A.D, 1057-58). 

® Bundari, p. 14. 
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months, partly in consequence of serious disorders caused 
by the presence of his Turkish troops in the metropolis of 
Islim, partly in order to subdue Mawsil, Diydr Bakr, Sinjdr, 
and other lands to the west.* Shortly after^vards Tughril 
returned to Baghdad, where the Caliph thanked him for his 
services to religion, exhorted him to use well and wisely the 
great power committed to his hands, and conferred on him 
the title of “ King of the East and of the West ” [MalikiCU 
Mashriq vja'LMagbrlb). 

ButJTughril’s ambitions wcre.not yet satisfied, and, on the 
death _of_his wife in A.D. 1061-62, he demanded the hand of 
the Caliph’s daughter (or sister, according to the 
marriage. The Caliph was 
most unwilling, and only yielded at length to 
importunities in which a minatory note became ever more 
dominant. The bride-elect was sent with the circumstance 
befitting her condition to Tabriz, but ere Ray (where it was 
intended that the marriage should be celebrated) was reached, 
Tughril fell sick and died, on September 4, a.d. 1063, at the 
village of Tijrishr, and his intended bride was restored to 
Baghdad. He was seventy years old at the time of his death, 
and is described by Ibnu’l-Athfr (x, 9--10) as being possessed 
of extraordinary self-control, strict in the performance of his 
religious duties, secretive, harsh and stern when occasiori 
arose, but at other times very generous, even towards his 
Byzantine foes. 

Tughril was succeeded by his nephew Alp ArsUn, though 
an attempt was made by the late King’s minister, the already- 
mentioned al-Kundurl, generally known as the 
‘Amidu’l-Mulfc, to proclaim Alp Arsidn’s brother 
Sulaymdn. This false step proved fatal to al- 
Kunduri, who was sent a prisoner to Merv, where, after a 

* One incident of this campaign was the capture of a monastery con- 
taining 400 monks, of whom 120 were pat to the sword, while the rest 
were allowed to ransom their lives by a heavy payment. 
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year’s captivity, he was put to death in the most deliberate 
and cold-blooded manner by two servants sent by Alp Arslan 
for that purpose. Having commended himself to God, bidden 
farewell to his family, and asked to die by the 
sword, not by strangling, he sent to Alp Arsh'^n 
and his Minister the Nidh/imu’l-Mulk the fol- 
lowing celebrated message * : “ Say to the King, ‘ Lo, a 
fortunate service hath your service been to me ; for thy uncle 
gave me this world to rule over, whilst thou, giving me the 
martyr’s portion, hast given me the other world ; so, by your 
service, have I gained this world and that ! ’ And to the 
Wazir (i.f., the Nidhamu’l-Mulk) say: ‘An evil innovation 
and an ugly practice hast thou introduced into the world by 
putting to death [dismissed] ministers ! I pray that thou 
may’st experience the same in thine own person and in the 
persons of thy descendants ! ’ ” The unfortunate minister 
was a little over forty at the time of his death. He was a 
fine Arabic scholar, and was originally recommended on this 
ground as secretary to Tughril by al-Muwaffaq of Nishapur= ; 
and he composed graceful verses in Arabic, of which Ibnu’l- 
Athlr gives specimens. He was a fanatical adherent of the/ 
Shafi‘1 school, and instituted the public cursing of the Rafidls 
(or Shi‘ites) and of the Ash‘aris3 in the mosques. The former 
was continued, but the latter abolished by the Nidhamu’l- 
Mulk, to the satisfaction of several distinguished theologians 
like al-Oushayri, the author of a well-known hagiology of 
Sufi saints, and Abu’l-Ma‘Al{ al-Juwayni. Al-Kundurl-had- 
, Ji-%At_Khwarazm ; his blood 

* Ibnul-Athir, stib akho 456 (x, ii) ; RdhatiCs-^udur, f. 510. 

’ The story of the Ni^amu’l-Mulk’s connection with this Imam 
Muwaffaq very probably grew out of this, just as verses which we now 
know to be by Burhani are by later writers commonly ascribed to him. 
See p. 35, n, i supra. 

3 The author of the RdJiain’ s-^udnr (p. 573 of my article) classes 
these two antagonistic sects together as “ heretics who ought to be taxed 
and mulcted like Jews.” 
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was shed at Merv, his bodjr was buried at his native place, 
Kundur, and his head at Nfsh^pdr, save part of the cra niuip . 
which was sent to Kirman to the Nidhimu’l Mulk 

It IS sad that so great, and, on the whole, so good a Minister 
as . Abu_*Alx aUHasan b Isb^g^ better k nown by his title 
Nidhdmu’l-Mulk, should first appear prominently 
The w^imni history m connection with this deed of violence, 
and, as though the curse of his dying predecessor 
had a real efficacy, should, after a career of usefulness hardly 
rivalled by any Eastern statesman, come to a bloody and 
violent end He was born in a d _ ioiy-18 , of a family 
^of dthq&m^ or small landed gentry, in Tus~"^is moth'er died 
ere yet*he*wiis‘“wean^, and at the same time his father was 
beset by financial difficulties and losses Notwithstanding 
these unpromising circumstances, he obtained a good educa- 
tion, learned Arabic, and studied the theological sciences, until 
he obtained some secretarial post at 3alkh~u nder-^*A U_b 
_Shidhdn, the Governor placed over that town by Alp ArsIinT*'* 
father, Chaghrl Beg, who on his death recommended him 
most strongly to the young pnnce * So he became Alp 
ArsUn’s adviser and minister, and, on the accession of his 
master to the throne, Prime Minister over the vast realm 
which acknowledged the Seljuqs’ sway He was a most 
capable administrator, an acute statesman, a devout and 
orthodox Sunni, _Jiarsh towards heretics, especially the 
Jhihtes and Isma^ilis, a_ Iibera] patroir'or*letters> a sincere 
friend to~men“of vfirtue and learning (‘Umar Khayydm, 0/ 
whom we shall shortly have to speak, being one of the most 
celebrated of his protegh), and unremitting in his efibrts to 
secure public order and prosperity and to promote religion and 
education One of his first acts on becoming Prime Minister 

* Ibnul Athir (x 71-5) gives besides this account of his early days, 
another narrative, which equally places the opening of his career at 
Ballch but under a different master This second account agrees with 
what al Bundari says in the lengthy passage {pp 55 59) which he devotes 
to the Ni^amu I Mulk s praises 
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was to found and endow the celebrated NidhAmiyya College 
(so called after him) in Baghdad, of which the building was 
begun in a.d, 1065 and finished in 1067, and which after- 
wards numbered amongst its professors some of tlic most 
eminent men of learning of the time, including (a.d. 1091-95) 
the great theologian Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazjili, of 
whom as-SuyfitI said ; “ Could there have been a prophet after 
Muhammad, it would assuredly have been al-Ghazfili.” 

As regards Alp Arsldn, his birth is variously placed in 
A.H. 420 and 424 (= A.D. 1029, 1033)1 by Ibnu’l-Athir, 
and at the beginning of a.h. 431 (September 23, 
Alp Arslan. 1039) by tlic Rahaitl s-Sudur^ which says 

(f. 50) that “ he reigned twelve years after the death of his 
uncle, Tughril Bey, in a.h. 455 (= a.d. 1063), and two 
years before that over KhurisAn, on the death of his father, 
Chaghri Beg Da’iid” ; and that he was thirty- four years of age 
at .the time of his. death. “In appearance,” continues this 
I history, “he was tall, with moustaches so long that he used to 
tie up their ends when he wished to shoot ; and never did his 
arrows miss the mark.^ He used to wear a very high kuidh 
on his head, and men were wont to say that from the top of 
this kuidh to the ends of his moustaches was a distance of two 
yards. He was a strong and just ruler, generally magnani- 
mous, swift to punish acts of tyranny, especially of extortion 
and exaction, and so charitable to the poor that at the end of 
the fast of Ramadan he was wont to distribute 15,000 dinars 
in alms, while many needy and deserving persons in all parts 
of his vast kingdom (which, as Ibnu’l-Athir 3 says, “stretched 
from the remotest parts of Transoxiana to the remotest parts 
of Syria ) were provided with pensions. He was also devoted 
to the study of history, listening with great pleasure and 
interest to the reading of the chronicles of former kings, and 

' A.H. 424 (= A.D. 1033) is also the date given by Bundari (p. 47). 

Yet, as we shall see, it was a miss which cost him his life. 

^ Ibnu’l-Athir, x, 26 ; Bundari, pp. 45 and 47. 
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ot works which threw light on their chnncters, institutes, 
and methods of ^dmInlstratlon He left at least five sons and 
three daughters Of the former, he married MalikshSh (who 
succeeded him) to the daughter of the Turkish Khdtun, and 
Arslan Arghun to one of the princesses of the House ofj 
Ghazna, while one of his diughtcrSj Khdtiin Safariyya, was 1 
wedded to the Caliph al-MuqtadI 

Alp ArsHn’s reign, though short (September, A d 1063 to 
November, 1072), was filled with glorious deeds In the first 
year of his reign he subdued Khatldn, Herdt, and 
Achimmentiof Siffhanivan in the north'Cast, and drove back the 

mj reiga. o » » •« » 

“Romans” (i^,the Byzantines) in Asia Minor 
A little later (a d 1065) he subdued Jand (which, since his 
great grandfather Seljuq was buried there, probably had a 
special importance in his eyes), and put down a rebellion 
in Fdrs and Kirmdn. He also checked the power of the' 
Fatimid Anti'Cahphs, from whose s^vay he recovered Aleppo 
and the holy cities of Mecca and Medina , and last, but not 
least, in the summer of a p 1071, hc> at the head of 15,000 
picked troops,* inflicted a crushing defeat at Maldzgird (near 
Akhldt, m Western Asia Minor) on a Byzantine army 
numbering, at the lowest estimate, 200,000 men (Greeks, 
Russians, Turks of vanous kinds, Georgians, and other 
Caucasian tribes, Franks and Armenians), and took captive 
the Byzantine Emperor Diogenes Romanus 

Concerning this last achievement ^ curious story is told by 
most of the Muslim historians® Sa‘du’d-Din Gawhar-A’h, 
one of Alp Arslan's nobles, had a certain slave so 
Eomimw'iv mean and insignificant appearance that the 
Nidhdmu’l Mulk was at first unwilling to let 
him accompany the Muslim army, and said m jest, “What 

* The Rdhalii s Sudnr sajs 12 000 while it raises the strength of the 
Byzantine army to 600 000 The latter number is reduced by Bundari 
to 300000 and by Ibnul Athr to 200000 

• Ibnu l»Athir x 23 Bundan, p 43 , f Sudur i 51 

13 
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can be expected of him ? Will he then bring captive to ns 
the Roman Emperor ? ” By the strangest of coincidences this 
actually happened, though the slave, not recognising the rank 
and importance of his prisoner, would have killed iiim had not 
an attendant disclosed his identity. When the captive Emperor 
was brought before Alp Arsldn, the latter struck him thrice 
with his hand and said, “ Did I not offer thee peace, and thou 
didst refuse?” “Sparc me your reproaches,” answered the 
unfortunate Emperor, “and I will do what thou wilt.” “And 
what,” continued the Sultan, “ didst thou intend to do with 
me hadst thou taken me captive ? ” “ I would have dealt 

harshly with thee,” replied the Greek. “ And what,” said 
Alp Arsldn, “do j^ou think I shall do with thcer” “Either 
thou wilt slay me,” answered Romanus, “ or thou w'ilt parade 
me as a spectacle through the Muslim lands ; for ,thc third 
alternative, namely, thy forgiveness, and the acceptance of a 
ransom, and my employment as thy vassal, is hardly to be 
hoped for.” “ Yet this last,” said the victor, “ is that whereon 
I am resolved.” The ransom was fixed at a million and a half 
of dindrs, peace was to be observed for fifty years, and the 
Byzantine troops were to be at Alp Arsldn’s disposal at such 
times and in such numbers as he might require, while all 
Muslim prisoners in the hands of the Greeks were to be 
liberated. These terms having been accepted, Romanus was 
invested with a robe of honour and given a tent for himself 
and 15,000 dinars for his expenses, and a number of his nobles 
and officers were also set free. The Sultan sent with them an 
escort to bring them safely to their own marches, and himself 
rode with them a'^rasangr This humiliating defeat, however, 
proved fatal to the supremacy of Romanus, whose subjects, as 
al-Bundari says, “cast aside his name and erased his record 
from the kingdom, saying, ‘ he is fallen from the roll of kings,’ 
and supposing that Christ was angered against him.” 

Two years later, in November, a.d. 1072, Alp Arslan was 
engaged at the other extremity of his empire in a campaign 
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dinars to save his house from such violation, Maliksh/ih was 
obdurate until the murderer had been given up and put to 
death. 

Alp Arsldn lingered on for a day or two aTtcr he had 
received his death-blow, long enough to give to his faithful 
minister, the Nidhamu’l-Mulk, his dying instruc- 
dyfng4ords.4d tions. His son Malikshdh was to succeed iiim 

disposilions. , . , . , , i 

on his throne ; Ayaz, another son, was to have 
Baikh, save the citadel, which was to be held by one of 
Malikshah’s officers ; and his brother, OAwurt, was to con- 
tinue to hold Kirman and Filrs.^ He died with the utmost 
resignation. “ Never,” said he, “ did I advance on a country 
or march against a foe without asking help of God in mine 
adventure ; but yesterday, when I stood on a hill, and the 
earth shook beneath me from the greatness of my army and 
the host of my soldiers, I said to myself, ‘ I am the King of 
the World, and none can prevail against me ’ : wherefore God 
Almighty hath brought me low by one of the weakest of His 
creatures. I ask pardon of Him and repent of this my 
thought.” 2 He was buried at Merv, and some poet composed 
on him the famous epitaph : — 

■/ iSar-i Alp Arslan didi zi rifaf rafia bar gardthi: 

n, la bi-klidk andar sar-i-AJp Arslan bint I 

J 

“ Thou hast seen Alp Arslan’s head in pride exalted to the sky ; 
Come to Merv, and see how lowly in the dust that head doth 
lie ! " 

Malikshah was only seventeen or eighteen years of age 
when he was called upon to assume control of the mighty 
empire which his great-uncle and his father had 

Accession of -l m, j i • • 

Malikshah. Duilt up, and his reign opened with threats of 

trouble. Altigm, the Khdn of .Samarkand, seized 
Tirmidh and routed the troops of Ayaz, the King’s brother ; 

* Al-Bundari, p, 47, 


“ Ibnu’l-Athir, x, 25. 
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in the same year lost his son DA’iid, whose death so afilictcd 
him that he would scarcely suffer the body to be removed for 
burialj and could hardly be restrained from taking his owji life. 
Time, however, and the birth of another son (Sanjar, so called 
in allusion to his birthplace, Sinjdr, near Mawsil) three 
years later, gradually mitigated his grief. About this time 
(a.d. 1082-83) the curse uttered against the Nidhamu’l-Mulk 
and his sons bore, as it might seem, its first fruits. Jamdiu’l- 
Mulk, the Premier’s eldest son, w.as of a proud and vindictive 
disposition, and hearing that Jaffarak, the King’s jester, had 
ridiculed his father, he hastened from Balkh, where he was 
governor, to the Court, dragged the unfortunate jester from 
the King’s presence, and caused his tongue to be torn out 
throuo-h an incision in his neck, which cruel punishment 
proved instantly fatal. Malikshah said nothing at the time, 
but shortly afterwards secretly ordered Abu ‘All, the ‘Amid of 
Khurasan, on pain of death, to poison Jamalu’l-Mulk, which',' 
through a servant of the doomed man, he succeeded in 
doing. 

Malikshah- twice visited Baghdad during his reign. The 
first visit was in a.h. 479 (March, 1087), when, in company 
with the Nidhamu’l-Mulk, he visited the tombs of the Imam 
Musa (the seventh Imam of the ShPa), the Sufi saint Ma‘ruf 
al-Karkh{, Ahmad b. Hanbal, and Abu Ham'fa. He also sent 
costly presents to the Caliph al-Muqtad(, and, on the day after 
his arrival, played in a polo match. About the same time he 
gave his ^ister Zulaykh^IQiaUan in marriage to Muhammad _ 
b. Sharafu’d-Dawla (on whom he bestowed ar-Rahba, Harran, 
Safuj, Raqqa, and Khabur in fief), and his daughter to the 
Caliph ; while his wife, Xurkan Khatun, bore him a son 
named Mahmud, who was destined to play a brief part in 
the troublous times which followed his father’s death ; for 
Ahmad, another son whom Malikshah designed to succeed 
him, died at Merv at the age of eleven, a year after Mahmfid’s 
birth, about the same time that an alliance was concluded with 
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the House of Ghazna by the marriage of another of Mahkshdh’s 
daughters to t he \oung King Mas* ud II. i ^ 

Malikshdh’s second visit to Baghdad took place in October, 
1091, only a year before hts death. Since his last visit he had 

’ con mienntLl iukhdt A^ Samarqand« and other cities 

triVndour’of Transoxiana, and had received at distant” 
^Emply*t * Kashghar the tribute sent to him by the Emperor 
o f Constantinopl e. Never did the affairs of the 
Seljuq Empire seem more prosperous. The boatmen who had 
ferried Malikshih and his troops across the Oxus were paid by 
the Nidhamu’I-Mulk in drafts on Antioch, in order that they 
might realise the immense extent of their sovereign’s dominions ; 
and at Latakia, on the Syrian coast, Malikshdh had ridden his 
horse into the waters of the Mediterranean and thanked God 
for the vastness of his empire. He rewarded his retainers with 
fiefs m Sjria and Asia Minor, while his army, numbering 
46,000 regular troops whose names were registered at the 
W.'ir Office, pushed forward his frontiers into Chinese Tar- 
iitnry,* and captured Aden on the Red Sea. He supervised 
|ia.,,p;-rsnn— tho--a<liTu mjttrrttion of j ustice, and was always 

.. ‘ * ipressed or wronged . 

.i'# • ..... . ells.which he cause d 

. . . : .... . « e composition which 

I he elfected to relieve the pilgrims from the dues hitherto levied 
on them by the Warden of the Sacred Cities [Amlru'l^J^ora-’ 

; while his skill in the chase was commemorated by 
minarets built of the skulls and horns of the beasts which he 
had shin. H is love of the chase was^ indeed, one of his 
ruling passions, and he caused a register to be kept of each 
day’s bag, which sometimes included as many as seventy 
gazelles. The author of the Rahatu's-Sudhr (ff. 56-57) had 
himself seen one of these registers (called ShtkAr-nima) in the 
handwriting of the poet Abii Tdhir al-Khdtuni, who com- 
posed in Persian one of the oldest biographies of Persian poets 
* i?irtalH’s-Sudur, f. 56. 
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(now, unfortunately, as it would appear, no longer extant) 
entitled Maniqibilsh-Shu^ari. Yet, as Ibnu’l-Atlnr tells us 
(x, 74 ), he felt some. scruples almut hb right to_ _s]ay_sq^many 
innocent creatures. « Once,”- says this historian, “hz slew in 
the chase a, mighty .bag, and when he ordered it to be counted 
it came to ten thousand head of game. And he ordered that 
ten thousand Ihi^rs should be distributed in alms, saying, 
fear God Almighty, for what right had I to destroy the lives 
of these animals without necessity or need of them for food ? ’ 
And he divided amongst his companions of robes and other 
valuable things a quantity surpassing computation ; and there- 
after, whenever he indulged in the chase, he would distribute 
in alms as many dlnirs as he had slain head of game.” Of the 
many cities of his empire, Isfahdn was his favourite residence, ^ 
and he adorned it with many fine buildings and gardens, 
including the fortress of Dizh-Kuh, which a few years later 
fell into the hari4s of a notorious leader of the Assassins, Ibn 
‘Attdsh. 

During all these prosperous years the wise old NidhAmu’l- 
Mulk, now nearly eighty years of age, was ever at the young 
King’s elbow to advise and direct him. In his 
' leisure moments he was occupied in superintend- 

ing or visiting the colleges which he had founded 
at Baghddd and Isfahan, conversing with learned doctors 
(whom he ever received with the greatest honour), and com- 
posing, at the request of Malikshah, his great Treatise on the 
History and Art of Government (properly entitled ^ i'^nsnt-nnmn^ 
biit-ofteajiaf ^d to by Persian writers as the S iyaru 1-Muluk 
or Biographj^_o 0 ^jiio:s”V one oTYhe most remarkable an^ 
Instructive prose works which Persian literature can boast, 
jnow rendered accessible to all Persian scholars in the late 
‘M. Schefer’s edition, and to a wider circle by his French 
translation. Of his twelve sons, all, or nearly all, held high 

Rdhatu s-Sudtir, f. 57. Compare my Account of a Rare Manuscript 
History of Italian, p. 61. 
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positions in the State, and the achievements of himself and hts 
familj seemed to recall and rival the IJirmecidcs* of old. 
Hut the same cause — Ropl icalousy cxcitc 3 ~by envious rivaN 
— which brought about the fall of the House of Barmak (and 
which has caused, and will probably continue to cause, the 
fall of every great Minister whom Persia has produced) was at 
work to compass the overthrow of the Nidh-'imu’l-Mulk. 
His chief enemy was Turk-ln Kh'ltun, the fivountc wife of 
^faiiL^hih t over whom she exercised a great intlucncc! Her 
cn’cf ambition (m which she was seconded by her Minister 
the T.^ju’UMulV.) was to secure to her littl e son Mahmud th e 
succes sion to the^hrou c, wiiiic the NidjiAmu'l-.Mullc was 
known to be in favour of the elder Barkijiruq, then a boy of 
twelve or thirteen. The immediate cause of the catastrophe 
was the arrogant conduct of one of the Minister’s grandsons 
(son of that Jam\lu’d-Dm who had been poisoned some ten 
years before by the Sultan’s orders), who wms Governor of 
Merv. One who had suHcrcd at his hands laid a complaint 
before MihkshAh, who sent an angry message to the 
Niihimu’l-Mulk, .asking him ironically whether he was his 
partner in the throne or his Minister, and complaining that 
his relations not only held the richest posts under Government, 
but, not content with this, displayed an arrogance which was 
intolerable. The aged Minister, angered and hurt by these 
^’arsh and ungrateful reproaches from one who owed him so 
much, answered rashly, “ He who gave thee the Crowm placed 
on my head the Turban, and these two arc inscparablv’ connected 
and bound together,’' with other word> of like purport, » which 
he would hardly have employed m calmer moments, and which 
were reported, probably with exaggerations, to the Sul^in. 
The Ni^dmu’l-Mulk was dismissed in favour of Abu’l-Gha- 

* See pp 257-8 of the VroleHomem to thiv volume 

• Ibnu'l-Atlur {X, 70-71) gives the most circums'anlnl account of this 

transvelion, but the words I Invr quoted (from the f 5S) 

have struck the imagination of nearly all writers who have hid occasion 
to touch on this event 
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iiA’iin Taiul-M>ii^:> tlic t’f M^t fk.-.n Kji5tg;i :thAvc 

mentioned, :!nd this v.'.is accompmicti by nthrr ntfni^'cri/J 
changes not Ic^s uinvi'^e und uttp K .\m.!Ui*d-i)in Alni'r- 

Rid;l bein'.t rephtced hv S;idid5i (-.unik .'viut ;>nd 

SharaAi’i-I^iulk Aini S,iM by Abii'i-b'.-wi of 

Oum, who is C('n.i>elv ‘-.itifisrd f*>r !)'/» uuwrlin*: > in one of 
the few Persian verse^ of A!ni 'iVihir rd-Rfi-’totu ’wiu'ch lime 
iias left to Another eontemporary p »ei, ’Htf’i-M/.'.sii 

Nnhhas, condemns these cha!r.;c> of Mlni.tcrs in trie {uUuv. jjig 
lines = : — 


“It was thiouph An'i ‘Ali ;n:’! Ahd ItM s an 1 Aht; S I'd, 

O Kinp, that th.c lion 1 eiotf tin-'- IsLc tin: 

‘.At that lime every one wh.o eat'.;- to tity Cnn.rt 
! Came as a harhiitper of tirntnolt ’.vith ti-sv. <f ‘.istiry. 

I Tiironi’h Abn'i-Ctham.Vitn and .Mnt'Mv.dl . t; i .\ii'.r!'!d.i'."dt 
^ [ICvcn] the pra'-s (if thy f.in;'. lomh- ’ ■ :! t:p a ‘.i;:.’.-. 

If tlion wa^t tired of Nidh.htt artd K.::.; ,! \ S’'’.mf. 

See wiiat hath been done to th.-ec bv T.li .m t fJaiti ati.l 
Sadkl!" 


Tile Nidij.'umi’i-Mnlk, iiov.'cvcr, die* no: Ion:: snreiec his 
disgrace. While accomji.anying ^'^:!^if:shah fr<jrn Isfahan to 
Baghdad, he iialled on the icth of Ra.madan, 

As«a'<iinn!!nn of n / t . v » • i 

/ the Nictismu'i- A-H. 405 (=Octobcr t^-, to );?.), near rsniiau-.anu, 
a place memorable for the final and cru'-liitig 
defeat there sustained by the Zoroastrian soldiers of the last 
t S-asanian monarch at the iiands of the followers of the 
j Arabian Prophet, about the middle of the seventh cetitury. 
The sun had set, and, having broken his fast, he was pro- 
cceding to visit the tents of his wife and family, when a 
\ youth of Daylam, approaching him in the guise of a sup- 

’ See p. 600 of the ^.R.A.S. for 1002. A good m.any more verses of 
this poet are, however, preserved in the Mu'ojiainoi Sha*nis-i-Qays, whiclt 
is now being printed at Beyrout for the Trustee.-, of the Gibb Memorial 
Fund. 

Ibid., and also p. 4 of Schefer’s translation of the SiyJsal-fuima. Al- 
Bundari also gives their purport in Arabic, p. 63. 
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pliant, suddenly drew a knife and inflicted on him a mortal 
wound The supposed suppliant was, in fact, a member of 
the redoubtable order of the FtdSU or Assassins, at this time 
newly instituted by Hasm-i-§abbah and other chic s of the 
“ New Propaganda ” * of the Isnu‘fli sect , and this, it is 
generally said, was their first bold stroke of terror, though 
Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 108-9')* mentions the earlier assassination 
of a mu'adbdhm at Isfahdn, and supposes that the execu-i 
tion of a carpenter suspected of being an accomplice irt 
this murder by the NidiiamuM-Mulk exposed him to the 
vengeance of the Order Apart from this, however, or of 
that personal animosity which, according to the well-known 
and oft-told tale, Hasan i-Sabbdh bore against the Minister, 
the openly expressed detestation in which the latter held all 
Rdfidis or Shihtes, and most of all the “Sect of the Seven,” 
those formidable champions of the Ismabli or Fatimid Anti- 
Cahphs of Egypt, would sufficiently account for his assassina- 
tion Nor were there wanting some who expressed the belief 
that the Tdju’I-Mulk, the nval who had supplanted the 
Nidhdmu'l-Mulk, was the real instigator of a crime which, 
while calculated to perpetuate his power, actually led to his 
own murder some four months later 3 

The Niflhamu’l Mulk was deeply mourned by the vast 
majority of those whom he had ruled so wisely for thirty 
years, and though a fallen Minister is seldom praised by 
Eastern poets, many, as IbnuTAthfr (x, yt) tells us, were 


* IbnulAlhir x 108 caUs \i Ad Da'watul Akhra "the Later Propa 
ganda It should be borne m mind that there is always a tendency in 
the East to asenbe the assassmaliou of a great man to a heretical sect 
whom the orthodox are eager to persecute Tlius the late Na§iru d Dm 
Shdh s assassination ivas at first asenbed to the Babi', whose innocence of 
all complicity therein was afterwards folly proved 
» Thii author, however underlbe jearA h 44o(«a D 1048 49) says that 
Aq Sunqur was assassinated by the Babnis or Isina ihs 
s He was assassinated by the Nidhamul Mulk’s servants in Februarv 

A D 1093 (Ibnu 1 Athir x 75) 
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the elegies composed on him, of which the following graceful 
Arabic verses bj Shiblu’d-Dawla ^ are cited : — 

"The Minister Nidhamu’l-Mulk was a peerless pearl, which the 
All-Merciful God esteemed as of great price, 

But, precious as it was, the age knew not its value, so In 
jealousy He replaced it in its shell.” 

The author of the Chahhr Maqain 2 says that an astrologer 
called Hakim-i-Mawsili, in whom the Minister had a great 
belief, had told him that his patron’s death would follow his 
own within six months. This astrologer died in the spring 
of A.D. 1092, and when news of this was brought to the 
Minister from NlshApiir, he was greatly perturbed, and at once 
began to make all his preparations and dispositions for the 
death which actually befell him in the following autumn. 

Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 72) alludes to the numerous stories about 
the NidhAmu’l-Mulk which were current even in his time 
(the thirteenth century), and of which later writers, as we 
shall see, are yet more prolific. One of these apocryphal 
narratives, which too often pass current as history, relates that 
as the Minister lay dying of his wound he wrote and sent to 
the Sultan Malikshdh the following verses 3 : — 

"Thanks to thy luck, for thirty'' 3’'ears, O Prince of lucky birth. 

From stain of tyranny and wrong I cleansed the face of earth. 

Now to the Angel of the Throne I go, and take with me 

As witness of ray stainless name a warrant signed by thee. 

And now of life when four times four and four-score years have 
fled 

Hard bj' Nahawand doth the hand of violence strike me dead. 

» He it was who, according to Dawlatshah (p. 9 of my edition) com- 
posed^ an Arabic qasida of forty verses in praise of Mukrim b. al-‘Ala of 
Kirman, beginning Let the tawny camels measure out the desert, if 
their way leads to Ibnu’l- ‘Ala’s Court : if otherwise, then bid them stay.” 
For this he received a purse of gold, the donor remarking that, had he 
been rich enough, it should have been a purse of gold for each verse. 

® Anecdote xxvi, pp. 98-100 of my translation. 

3 Dawlatshah, p. 59 of my edition ; Ta'rikh-i-Giizida, ed. Gantin, vol. i, 
p. 230. 

■* Viz., a.d. 1063-92. Dawlatshah has " forty." 
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I fam would leave this service long which now for me doth 
end, 

Unto my son, whom unto thee and God I now commend 1 ’ 

I have elsewhere pointed out > that the last of these verses, 
in a slightly different form, was undoubtedly written by 
Burhanf, Alaliksha h*s poet-laureate, to recommend his son 
Muhzzi, who succeeded him m this offic e, to the Royal 
favour, and that the three firet verses are obviously spurious 
For firetly, we k now, on the authority of the Chahdr Maqala^ 
that the Nidhdmu’l-Mulk “had no opinion of poets, because 
he had no skill in their art”, secondly, that he was only about 
seventy-five years old at the time of his death, not nmety-six , 
and thirdly, that his numerous sons, as previously mentioned, 
had already obtained more lucrative posts m Malikshah^s 
domains than most people outside their family deemed at all 
necessary or desirable. I wish to emphasise this because it well 
illustrates the remarkable tendency of all peoples, but especially 
the Persians, to ascribe well-known anecdotes, verses, sayings, 
and adventures to well-known persons , so that, as already 
pointed out, the quatrains of a score of less notable poets have 
been attributed to *Umar KhayyAm, and, as we shall shortly 
see, stories are told about NAsir-i-FChusraw and Hasan-i-Sabbdh 
which are borrowed from the biographies of other less notable 
or less notonous men 

MalikshAh onlyjurvived about a month the Minister.whose 
long and' faithful service he had rewarded with such ingrati- 
tude. On November 6 , a p looa. less than 
lELkibiL th ree weeks after the Ni^dmu*I-Mulk*s d eath, 
he went out hunting, and either caught a chill 
or ate something which disagreed with him, and, though he 
was bled, a fever supervened which proved fatal on Novem- 
ber igth On this the poet Mufizzi has the following 
well-known verse — 


In my translation of the Chahdr ilaqdla, p 67, footnote 
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^ O'-' 

"One itinnlli the :u,'e<l Minister to h'-aven dif! trati-^btc ; 

The vounp Kinjt foUf»\vetl him nc.sd month, n'et vvheltncd !>}■ 
equal Fate. 




I'or such a Minister alas t Al.iM for ‘tudi a j**h”t 


Whal impotence the Fovver of God otj t ,'u thlv' p 'v/er dotii 
hi ino!" ‘ , • 't . • K 


On the dismissal of die Nidin’miri-MnU: in favottr oi his 
rival the 'fiijn'I-Mnik, tiio .same (loct had alrca.dy composed 
these lines : — 


“'rile Kint;, alas! i'inorrd that lucky fate 
M'hicii “i.inted him a Mmi tei ; o pre.d ; 

O'er liis domains iiu set ihe cur ed 'i’.lj, 

And jeopauii.'Cvl for him tutii Crosvn an’t State J'*' 


I\'Ialikshah was horn in a.h. .;.|-5 (a.I). 1053-54) according 
to the Rafjniii’^-SiulHr, two ycatis later according to Ihnti’l- 
Athir, and was in either ca«e under forty yeats of age at the 
time of his death. 


Thus far we have spoken of such facts in the life of the 
Nidliamu’l-Mulk as arc recorded by the earliest and most sober 
historians, but some of the “ manv legends ” con- 
y’dhAmu'fSluh-i cerning him to which Ihnu'l-Atinr alludes arc 
”‘^and’‘Umar'''’ SO cclcbratcd autl liavc in later times obtained 
so general a credence, both in Asia and Europe, 
that they cannot be altogether ignored in a work like the 
present. Of these legends at once the most dramatic and the 
most widely-spread is that which connects his earliest days 
with the formidable organiser of the “New Propaganda,” = 

' The original of these verses will be found on p. 59 of my edilion of 
Dawlatshah, and the preceding ones on p. 60. Ttij means " crown,” and 
al-Mttlk “ the State,” but the play on the words is lost in the translation, 
unless we say “ For Tdjn'l-Mulk he jeopardised both Tdj and Mulk.” 

* See, besides Ibnu’l-Athir and the other authorities alread3’ quoted, 
al-Bundari, p. 67. 
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implies (pp, 66 - 6 j) that he had been acquainted in his youth 
and had studied with some of their chief leaders, especially 
“a man of Ray, who travelled through the world, and whose 
profession was that of a secretary,” in whom we can hardly 
be mistaken in recognising Hasan-i-Sabbah himself. If this 
ingenious conjecture be correct, it would afford another 
instance of a phenomenon already noticed more than once, 
namely, the transference of remarkable adventures to remark- 
able men. The dates, at any rate, agree very much better ; 
for Abd Nasr Amishirwan b. Kh^Iid b. Muhammad al-Kashdni 
(-Qdsdni), as we learn from the Hyimu l-Akhbdrl was born at 
Ray (of which city Hasan-i-Sabbdh was also a native 2) in 
A.H. 459 (a.d. 1066-67), became waAr to Mahmud the Seljuq, 
whom he accompanied toBaghddd, in A.H. 517 (a.d. 1123—24), 
and later, in a.h. 526-28 (a.d. 1132-33) to the Caliph al- 
Mustarshid ; and died in A.H. 532 or 533 (a.d. 1138—39) ; so 
that he may very well, as his own words suggest, have been 
the fellow-student of his notorious fellow-townsman. 

But the legend which we are discussing does, as a matter of 
fact, rest on older and more respectable authority than the 
JV isaya, the Rawdatu’s-Safd. the Tarikh-i-Alfi, or 

Oldestoccur- , , t - i 

rence oMhe Other Comparatively late works ; for, as i pointed 
out in an article entitled “Yet More Light on 
‘Umar Khayyam,” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
April, 1899 (pp. 409-420), it is given by the great historian 
Rashidu’d-Dm Fadlu’llah (put to death in a.d. 1318) in his 
valuable Jami^u^t-Tawdrlkh. The text of this passage, taken 
from the British Museum Manuscript Add. 7,628, f, 292^^, 
together with a translation, will be found in the article above 
mentioned. The authority adduced by Rashldu’d-Dfn for 
the story is an Isma‘iH work entitled Sar-guooasht-i-Sayyid~nd^ 

* Cambridge Manuscript Add, 2,922, f. 126a, Houtsma, not having 
knowledge of this MS., says, “ I’annee de sa naissance ne nous est pas 
connue.’’ 

” See Ta’rikh-i-Guzi'da, ed, Gantin, p. 489. 
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“The Ad\cnturcs of our Mister” (/r, Hasan i Sabbih), 
which WTS amongst the heretical booU found in the Assassin 
stronghold of Alamut when it wns captured by HuHgu 
Khdn’s Mongols in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
c'<amincd bj ‘Atd Malik Juwijnl (as he himself tells us in his 
'fp'nih i^yahifn or “Histoiy of the World-Conqueror,” 
tfy Chingfz Kh'ln) ere it was committed to the flames with 
all else satounng of heresy But, curiously enough, though 
the author of the ’JahAn-gushA draws largely on this biographj 
of Hasan i-sabb-lh m that portion (the third and last volume) 
of his great history of the Mongol Invasion which deals with 
the history of the Ismi'ihs and Assassins, he docs not allude to 
this picturesque namtuc 

The Assassins play so prominent a part m the histor) of this 
period and of the two succeeding centuries, and, b) thcachicve- 
mentsof their Syrian oShoot dunng the Crusades, 
made their name so notorious even in Europe, 
that It IS necessary to describe their origin and 
tenets somewhat fullv m this place, in order that the repented 
references to them which will occur in future chapters ma} be 
understood In the ProUgamena* to this lolumc I haie dis- 
cussed very fully the ongin and nature of the Shi'n heresy, 
and of Its two chief divisions, the “ Sect _p fL^he^ScvenT^or 
Isma‘flis, and the “ Sect of the Tw elve,” which last is to day 
the national Tcligion oTTersia A recapitulation of the 
facts there ehborated maj, however, be convenient for such of 
my rercfcrs- as hsm nor ftVe csrltcc vxyhtmc af harrd 

The word Shi^a means a faction or party, and, par excelUncty 
the Faction or Party of ‘Ah {Shl-atu "), the Prophet’s 
Th sht-a. husband of the Prophet’s daughter, 

the father of al Hasan md al-Husayn, and the 
ancestor of all the other Imims recognised by the Shfhtes or 

* A Lilerary History of Persia from the Earliest Tttiies until Firdaust 
PP 220-247 29j sg 6 310 tf/ ,and espeaallych xif on ‘Thelsmailis 
and Carmathians or the Sect of the Seven pp 391-4I0 

14 
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implies (pp. 66-67) •■icqttnintcd in liis ymith 

ami had studied with some of their chief leaders, c.'pcctally 
“a man of Rav, who travelled through the world, am! v.'lio'^e 
profession was that of a secretary,” in whom we can hardly 
be mistaken in recognising Hasan-i-Sahhah himself. If tin's 
ingenious conjecture be correct, it would afford number 
instance of a phenomenon already noticed more than once, 
namely, the transference of remarkable adventure-, to rentark- 
ahle men. 7'he dates, at any rate, agree very much better j 
for Ain't Nnsr .'\nushirwan b. Ivhalid b. Muhammad al-Rashdnl 
(-Odsdnl), as we learn from the *fA»e.vV-////;/.'.'r,* was born at 
Ray (of which city Hasan-i-Sabb;th was rdso a rjative=) if? 
A.H. 459 (.-t.D. 1066-67), became tr/na. 6- to Mahtmid the Seljfu], 
whom he accompanied toRaghd/td, in .t.n. 517 (a.d. i [23-24), 
and later, in a.h. 526-28 (a.d. 1132.-33) to the Caliph al- 
Mustarshid ; and died in a.h. 532 or 533 (a. in 1 138-39) ; so 
that he may very well, as his own words suggest, have been 
the fellow-student of his notorious fellow-townsman. 

But the legend which v/e arc discussing does, as a matter of 
fact, rest on older and more respectable authority than the 
JVosnpK the Ra'v/laiPs-Safa. the Ta rlkh-l-/IlfLov 

Oldest occur- , r r • , 

rcnce of the Other Comparatively late works ; for, as I pointed 
out in an article entitled “Yet More Light on 
‘Umar Khayyam,” in the Jcuntal cf the Royal Asiatic Society for 
April, 1899 (pp. 409-420), it is given by the great historian 
Rasludu’d-Dm Fadlu’llah (put to death in a.d. 131S) in his 
valuable JoinlHit-To'wHlklu The text of this passage, taken 
from the British Museum Manuscript Add. 7,628, f. 292-*’, 
together with a translation, will be found in the article above 
mentioned. The authority adduced by Rashidu’d-Din for 
the story is an Isma‘fli uwk entitled Sar-guzashi-i-Sayyhl-iui^ 


* Cambridge Manuscript Add. p,f)22, f, 106.1. Hoiitsma, not having 
knowledge of this MS., sa3's, “ I’annec de sa naissance ne nous est pas 
connue.” 

® See Ta'rikh-i-Gitzida, ed. Gamin, p. 4S9. 
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“The Ad\cnturcs of our Mister” (/r, Hasan i Sabb-lh), 
which was amongst the heretical books found in the Assassin 
stronghold of Alamut vvhen it wis captured by Huligu 
FChSn’s Mongols in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
examined by ‘Atd Malik Juwijnl (as he himself tells us in his 
la'rikh-i^yahdn gushiy or “History of the World Conqueror,” 
t e , Chingiz Khdn) ere it was committed to the flames with 
all else savouring of hercs) But, curiously enough, though 
the author of the JaMn gushA draws largely on this biography 
of Hasan-i fabbih in that portion (the third and last volume) 
of his great history of the Mongol Invasion which deals with 
the history of the Ismahlis and Assassins, he does not allude to 
this picturesque narrative 

The Assassins play so prominent a part in the history of this 
period and of the two succeeding centuries, and, by the achieve- 
ments of tlicir Synan oflshoot dunng the Crusades, 
made their name so notonous even m Europe, 
that It IS necessary to describe their origin and 
tenets somewhat fully in this place, m order that the repeated 
references to them which will occur in future chapters may be 
understood In the Prolegomena* to this volume I have dis- 
cussed very fully the origin and nature of the Shi*a heresy, 
and of Its two chief divisions, the “ Sect of_^ he“Se\^.!16r 
Isma‘flis, and the “ Sect of the Twe lve,” which last is to day 
the national Teliglon bt'T’ersia A briet recapitulation of the 
facts there elaborated may, however, be convenient for such of 
my readers as have not the earlier volume at hand 

The word Shl^a means a faction or ^arty.^and.^^Ar excellence.^ 
the Faction or Party of ‘Ah {SWatu *‘Aliyy »), the Prophet’s 
TbeSh-a. husband of the Prophet’s daughter, 

the father of nl Hasan and al-Husayn, and the 
ancestor of all the other Imdms recognised by the Shlhtes or 

* A Literary History of Persia from the Earliest Times until Firdausi 
pp 22{>-'»47 293 296 310 r/ 5^99 , and espeaallych xii on Thelsmaihs 
and Carmathians or the Sect of (he Seven pp 391-415 

14 
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people of the Shl'a. To the “orthodox” Muhammadan 
(whether Hanafite, Shdfi^ite, MAlikite, or Idanbalite) ‘AH was 
only the fourth and last of the four orthodox Caliphs 
[al-Khdafa'u’r-R&shidiin)^ and neither greater nor less than 
his predecessors, AbA^Bakr, ‘Ur^', and ‘Uthm^n. Tut to the 
Shi‘a he was, by virtue alike of his kinship and his marriage 
connection, the sole rightful successor of the Prophet ; and 
this right descended to his sons and their offspring. From a 
very early time there was a tendency to magnify ‘All’s nature 
until it assumed a divine character, and even at the present day 
the ‘AlI-llAhls, who, as their name implies, regard ‘AH as 
neither more nor less than an Incarnation or “ Manifestation ” 
of God, are a numerous sect in Persia. From the earliest times 
the idea of Divine Right has strongly possessed the Persians, 
while the idea of popular and democratic election, natural to 
the Arabs, has always been extremely distasteful to them. It 
was natural, therefore, that from the first the Persians should 
have formed the backbone of the ShPite party ; and their 
allegiance to the fourth Imam, ‘AH Zaynu’l-‘ Abidin, and his 
descendants was undoubtedly strengthened by the belief that 
his mother was a princess of the old Royal House of Sasdn.^ 

Agreeing, then, in maintaining that ‘AH and his descendants 
alone were the lawful Vicars of the Prophet and exponents 
of his doctrines, the Shi‘ites differed from one 

Sects of the i i 7 7 , , , 

shi'a : the “ Sect another Doth as to the actual number and succes- 

o£ the Seven" . . ^ , 

and the “Sect of sion Or imams and as to their nature. The two 

the Twelve." ... 

sects with which we are chiefly concerned, that of 
the Seven (SaSdyya) and that of the Twelve {Ith?ta '■adxariyya\ 
agreed as to the succession down to Ja‘far as-Sddiq, the sixth 
Imam ; but at this point they diverged, the former recognising 
Ismafll, Ja‘far’s eldest son, as the seventh and -last Imdm, the 
latter recognising IsmaHl’s younger brothe^Mdsa- and his 
descendants down to the twelfth Imdm, or Imdm Mahdi, 


* Prolegomena, pp. 130 et seqq. 
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whom they supposed to have disappeared from earth at 
SAmarrd (Surra man ra’a) in a.h. 260 (a.d. 873-74) into a 
miraculous seclusion whence he will emerge at “ the end of 
Time” to “fill the earth with justice after that it has been 
filled with iniquity,” And still the Persian ShPite, when he 
mentions this’ twelfth ImAm, adds the formula, “ May God 
hasten his joyful Advent I ” 

The moderate ShPites confined themselves to maintaining the 
paramount right of ‘All and his offspring to succeed the Prophet 
as the Pontiffs of IslAm, and hence were disliked by 
' Eiiremists thc Caliphs of Damascus and Baghdad (whom thev 
naturally regarded as usurpers) mainly on political 
grounds, though on other doctrinal questions besides the suc- 
cession they differed considerably from the Sunnis, or orthodox 
Muslims. Hence in biographical and historical works written 
by Sunnis we constantly meet \vith the phrase, “ Tashayya^a^ 
%va haiuna tashayyu'uhu^' (“ He was a Shl'tte, but moderate in 
his Shlh’te opinions ”). But there was another class of Sh(‘ites, 
the Ghulity or “Extremists,” who not only regarded *AH and 
the Imams as practically Incarnations of God, but also held a 
number of other doctrines, like Metempsychosis orJ‘ Return,” 
^Incarnation , and the like, utterl y oj .... 
ofJIslam.j and the vast majority c 
passed into the “ Sect of the Seven 

Isma^._,^ ~ ^ 

The political importance of the Isma‘ills began in the tenth 
century of our era with the foundation of the Fdtimid 

Tbe Isma'iUa. ^ r^ii, < ,, 

lawarikh says, because they based their claims [to 
both temporal and spiritual authorityj “on the nobility of their 
descent from Fatima,” the Prophet’s daughter. Hence they 
are called indifferently ^Alawt (descended from ‘All), Fithnl 
{descended from FAtima), or JsmaHU (descended from! Isma'Il, 
the seventh ImAm), though, as a matter of fact, the pedigree 
by which they endeavoured to make good this lofty claim was 
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repeatedly challenged, in A.H. 402 (a.d. ioii— 12) and 
a.h. (a.d. 1052-53), by their rivals, the ‘Abbasid Caliphs 
of Baghdad, who declared that they were really descended 
from the Persian heretic ‘Abdu’llah b. Maymun al-Qaddah,’^ 
who saw in the hitherto unaggressive sect of the Isma^His a 
suitable instrument for the propagation of his transcendental 
and eclectic doctrines, and for the achievement of his ambitious 
political aspirations. 

This Fdtimid dynasty — the Anti-Caliphs of North Africa 
and Egypt — ^attained and maintained their political power 
(which endured from a.d. 909 until a.d. 1171, 
^%nasty"'^ when the fourteenth and last Fdtimid Caliph was 
removed by SaUhu’d-Din, or Saladin, from the 
throne of Egypt) by a religious propaganda conducted through- 
out the lands of Islam, and especially in Persia, by numbers of 
skilful and devoted (plural du^M) or missionaries, men 
with a profound knowledge of the human heart and of the 
methods whereby their peculiar doctrines might best be in- 
sinuated into minds of the most diverse character. These, if 
we wish to seek European analogies, may be best described as 
the Jesuits, and their Isma‘il{ Pontiffs as the “ Black Popes,” of 
the Eastern World at this epoch. They taught, so far as they 
deemed it expedient in any particular case, a Doctrine {TaHlm) 
based on Allegorical Interpretation {Ta'wll) of the Scripture 
and Law of Islam, of which, as they asserted, their Imams 
were the sole inheritors and guardians j hence they were some- 
tn^s,_called. j and this Doctrine was an esoteric 
doctrine, whence they were also called Batinls or “ Esoterics.” 
More commonly, especially after the institution of the “ New 
Propaganda,” they were simply called, par excellence^ “ the 
Heretics ” {Malhhidd). 


He died in a.h. 261 (a.d. 874—75) about the same time that the twelfth 
mam of the " Sect of the Twelve ” disappeared. See pp. 394 - 
the Prolegomena. 
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Their Doctrine, which is mtncite and ingenious, I hive 
described at some length m the ProUgomma (pp 405-415) 
to this volume, and it could be lUustrvted by an 

D^ttine. abundance of material, much of which may be 
found sec forth with learning and discrimination 
in the admirable works of de Sacy,» Gujard,® de Goeje,3 &.c , 
while much more {egj the full accounts given in the JaMn^ 
guthi and the is still unpublished In 

essence, their Inner Doctrine (reserved for those fully initiated) 
was philosophical and eclectic, borrowing much from '_oId 
Iranian an d Semitic systems, and something frorf t' N co 
Flatonist and Neo -Pyt ha^rcan ideas It was dominated 
throughout bv the mystic number Stvtn there were Seven 
Prophetic Periods (those of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Muhammad, and Muhammad b Isma‘/ 1 ), and each ot 
these Seven great Prophets was succeeded by Seven Imdms, of 
whom the first was in each case the trusted ally and intimate, 
though “Silent” (^dwr/), confidant of his “Speaking” 
chief, and his “ Foundation ” {AiAi) or “ Root ” ( 5 i<x) The 
last of these Seven Imdms m each cycle was invariably 
followed by Twelve Apostles {Naqtb\ with the last of whom 
that Prophetic Cycle came to an end and a new one began 
The sixth of the Seven Prophetic Cycles, that of the Prophet 
Muhammad, ended with the Seventh Imdm, Isma‘ll, and his 
naqlbs , and Ismahl’s son Muhammad (whose grandson the 
first Fdtimid Caliph, ‘Ubaydu’llah the Mahdi, claimed to be) 
inaugurated the seventh and last cycle This great principle 
of the Seven Prophetic Cycles corresponded on the one hand 
with the Five Grades or Emanations pf Being,4 which, with 

• Exposi de la Religion ties Drmn (Pans 1838 2 vols ) 

* Fragments relaitfs a la Doctnne des Ismailts a ec traduction ct 
notes {Pzris 1874), Ifn Grand Mattre des Assassins {Puns 1877) 

3 Shtnoircs surlcs Carntaihesdu Bahrain etles Fattmides (Lejden 1886] 

< These are (i) the Universal Reason (aHhc Universal Soul (3) Primal 
Matter (4) Space and (5) Time (or the Pleroma and the Kenoma) See 
the Prolegomena pp 409-410 
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God ntid Man, made up the Sevenfold Universe, and was 
typified on the other in the Seven Degrees of Initiation 
through which the proselyte advanced to the Innermost 
Doctrine.^ Every ceremony of religion and every object of 
the natural universe was but a type or symbol of these 
Esoteric Mysteries ; a wonderful Sacrament, meaningless to 
the profane formalist and man of science, but to the initiated 
believer fraught with beauty and marvel. And, as we know 
from dc Sacy’s researches, it v/ns the first business of the 
r/rt‘/, or propagandist, to arouse the curiosity of the neophyte 
as to this esoteric significance of all things by such tjucstlons 
as; “Why did God create the Universe in Seven Days?” 
“Why arc there Seven Heavens, Seven Earths (or Climes), 
Seven Seas, and Seven Verses in the Opening Chapter of the 
OurVin ? ” “ Why does the Vertcbr.al Column contain Seven 

Cervical and Twelve Dorsal Vertebra;?”' The objection that 
neither this doctrine nor anything greatly resembling it had 
been taught by any of the Prophets whom they enumerated 
was met by the c.xplanation that, according to a universal 
Law, while the Prophet was revealed, the Doctrine was 
concealed, and that it only became patent when he \vas 
latent. In every case the practical aim of the Isma'iU dciH or 
missionary was to induce the neophyte to take an oath of 
allegiance to himself and the Imam whom he represented, and 
■ to pay the Imdm’s money (a sort of “ Pctcr’s-pcnce ”), which 
; was at once the symbol of his obedience and his contribution 

t ^ ^ 

> to the material strength of the Church with which he had 
cast in his lot. 

At the epoch of whif;h we are now speaking al-Mustarisir 
(Abu Tamim Ma‘add), the eighth Fatimid Caliph (reigned 

* These Degrees, with the Doctrine successively revealed in each, are 
fully described by de Sacy [Expose, vol. i, pp. Ixxiv-cxxxviii), and briefly 
on pp. 411-415 of the Prolegomena, 

= Typifying the Seven Imams supporting the Head or Chief of their 
Cycle and supported by the Twelve Naqibs. 
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A D 1035-94), w'as the supreme held of all the Isnia‘nfs, 
whom the rival chims of hiS sons, MustaMi and Nizar, divided 
after his death into two rnal groups, a Wes- 
theelchir tern (Eg}ptian, Syrian, and North African) and 
Fi}imid Ciiiph. (Persian), of which the latter (after- 

wards extended to S}ria) constituted the Assassins properly 
so-called Al-Mustansir*s predecessor, the probably insane 
al-Hdkim bi amn’llih (“He who rules according to God’s 
command ”), had concluded a reign of eccentric and capricious 
tyranny, culminating in a cHim to rcccuc Divine honours, bv 
a “disappearance” which was almost certainly due to the 
murderous hand of some outraged victim of his caprice or 
criielt), though some of his admirers and followers, the 
ancestors of the Syrian Druzes of to-day (who derive their 
name from al-H-lkim’s minister ad-Duruz/, who encouraged 
him in his pretensions), pretended and believed that he had 
merely withdrawn himself from the gaze of eyes unworthy to 
behold hts sacred person * The confusion caused by this 
eicnt had subsided when al-Mustansir came to the throne in 
A D 1035, and hts long reign of nearly sixty years may justly 
be regarded as the culminating point of the power and glory 
of the Isma‘fli or Fitimid dynasty, whose empire, in spite of 
the then recent loss of Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis, still 
included the rest of North Africa, Egypt, Sicily, Malta, and 
varying portions of Syria, Asia Minor, and the shores of the 
Red Sea Indeed, m a P 1056 VVasit, and two years later 
Baghddd itself, acknowledged al Mustansir the Fdtimid as 
their lord, while the allegiance of the Holy Cities of Mecca 
and Medina, lost for a while to him in a d 1070-71, was 
regained for a time in 1075 , and, though Damascus was lost 

* Ibiiu 1 Athir (s»b cinno 434 A 0 1042-43) merit ons the appearance in 
Cairo of a pretender who announced that he was al Hakim returned to 
earth and drew after himself many people at the head of whom he 
attacked the palace of al Mustan?jr He was however taken prisoner 
and with man> of his adherents crucified and then shot to death with 
arrows His name was Sikkin 
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in the same year, Tyre, Sidon, and Acre were occupied by his 
troops in 1089. 

A description of al-Mustansir’s Court, of his just and wise 
rule, and of the security and prosperity of his subjects, has been 
left to us by one of the most remarkable and 
la^raw. original men whom Persia produced at this, or, 
indeed, at any other epoch — to wit, the celebrated 
poet, traveller, and Isma ‘111 missionary, Ndsir-i-Khusraw, called 
by his fellow-religionists “the Proof” [Hujjat) of Khurasdn. 
He is briefly mentioned in two places (IF. 286“ and 290“ of the 
British Museum Manuscript Add. 7,628) of the 'Jamlilt- 
Tawarikhy in connection with the successor to his see,’^ Hasan- 
i-Sabbdh. The first of these passages runs as follows : — 


" Nasir-i-Khusraw, attracted by the fame of al-Mustansir, came 
from Khurasan to Egypt, =* where he abode seven years, 3 performing 
the Pilgrimage and returning to Egypt every year. Finally he 
came, after performing the [seventh] Pilgrimage, to Basra,-* and so 
returned to Khurasan, where he carried on a propaganda for the 
‘Alawis Fatiraid Caliphs] of Egypt in Balkh. His enemies 
attempted to destroy him, and he became a fugitive in the highlands 
of Simingan, where he remained for twenty years, content to subsist 
on water and herbs. Hasan-i-Sabbah, the Himyarite, of Yaman,s 


* The tsma'ihs called each of the regions assigned to a Grand-jDcfh', or 
arch-propagandist, a “Sea” {Bahr), and I have found the word-play, 
unfortunately, quite irresistible. 

“ In August, A.D. 1047, as we learn from his own record of his travels, 
the Safar-ndma. 

3 He was only in Egypt for four years and a half, but he performed the 
Pilgrimage to Mecca seven times, and was absent from home for exactly 
seven lunar years (Jumada II, a.h. 437, till Jumada II, a.h. 444 ; i.e., 
January, a.d. 1046, till October, a.d. 1052. 

■* In Sha'ban, a.h. 443 = December. a.d. 1051. 

3 He claimed to be descended from the old Himyarite Kings of Yaman, 
but he himself was born at Ray in Persia (near the modern Tihran), and 
his ancestors had probably been settled in Persia for many generations. 
According to the JdmiUt-’t-Taiadrikh, however, his father came to Persia 
irotn Kata, and he was born at Qum. 
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came from Pcrsn lo al Mu^tan^r b» Ihh* dj^fjujscd as a carpenter, 
anJ asked Ins permission to carrj on a propaganda in the Persian 
lands This permission having been accorded to him he secretly 
inquired of al Mustansinn whose name the propaganda should be 
conducted after Ins death to avbtch the Caliph [al Mustanjir] 
replied In the name of my elder «on \izar wherefore the 
Ismaihs [of Persia] mainLam the Imamatc of Nisar* And *Our 
Master [Sayyidudir Hasan i 5a!)bah] chose [as the centres of Ins 
propaganda] the castles of Quliistan as we shall presently relate 

The second reference (t 290*) is too long to translate in 
full, and IS cited, in what profess to be the ipumma verba of 
Hasan i-Sabblh, from the already mentioned Sar~ 
Hasan i-?3bbii) ttA According to this passage, 

Hasan 1 Sabbih’s full namcwaisal Hasan b ‘AHb Muhammad 
b Ja‘far b al-Husa)nb aj-Sabbdb al-Hiny-ari, but he would not 
allow his followers to record his pedigree, saying, "I would 
rather be the Imim’s chosen servant than his unworthy son ” 
His father came from Kufa to Qum, where Hasan was born 
From the age of seven he was passionately fond of study, and 
till the age of seventeen he read widely and voraciously 3 
Hitherto, like his father, he had belonged to the Sect of the 
Twelve , but about this time he fell under the influence of a 
Fdtimid diH named Amir parrab, “and before him, ’ he adds, 
“of Ndsir 1 Khusraw, the ‘Proof’ of Khur’is'in ’ 4 The pro 

» This was accord ng to Ibnu I Athir (vol n p 154 sub anno aw 4’’7) 
lUA-H 4''9(=A D 1086-S7) butaccord ngtofheydmj 11 1 Taxdtikh (f 290^) 
on Wednesday ^afar r8 a h 471 (= August 30 A o 1078) 

•In oppos lion to those of Egypt who accepted bizars brother 
JIusla li This latter sect is represented at Ih s present da^ by the 
Bahuras m Ind a wh le the Agha Khan and his followers represent the 
Pers an branch 

3 Ibnul Athr(jc 110 s «6 nn«o 494) also describes him as able coura 
geous and learned in mathematics anthmetic, astronom> ( ncluding of 
course astrology) and magic 

* The text is rather amb guous so that I am not sure whether we should 
understand before Nis r the word:, ander the influence of orsmply 
* was I incline to the first supposition for Nas r i Khusraw returned to 
Persia in a d 1032 and Hasan 1 §abbah who was as ue learn from 
Ibnul Athir (x 110) suspected of frequent ng the assemblies of tl e 
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paganda, he adds, had not met with much success in the time 
of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna,i though previously Abu ‘AH b. 
Simjur and the Samanid Prince Nasr b. Ahmad, = with many 
persons of humbler condition, had embraced the Isma‘IH doc- 
trine in Persia. After many long conferences and discussions 
with Amir Darrab, Hasan remained unconvinced, though 
^■^shalcen ; but a severe illness, from which he scarcely expected 
> to recover, seems to have inclined him still further to belief. 
On his recovery he sought out other Isma‘ni daHs^ ’Bu Najm- 
i-Sarraj (“ the Saddler ”), and a certain Mu’min, who had been 
authorised to engage in the propaganda by Shaykh [Ahmad b.] 
‘Abdu’l-Malik [b,] ‘Attash, a prominent leader of the Isma‘{Hs 
in Persia, mentioned both by al-Bunddrl 3 and Ibnu’l-Athlr .4 
This man was subsequently captured and crucified on the re- 
duction of the Isma‘{H stronghold of Shdh-dizh or Dizh-kuh, 
near Isfahan, about a . h . 499 (= a . d . 1105-6). Mu’min 
ultimately, with some diffidence (for he recognised in Hasan-i- 
Sabbdh a superior in intelligence and force of character), 
received from the distinguished proselyte the hV-at^ or oath of 
allegiance to the Fatimid Caliph. In Ramadan, a . h . 464 
(May— June, 1072) Ibn ‘Attash, whose proper sphere of 
activity or “ see ” was Isfahan and Adharbayjan, came to Ray, 

“Egyptian Propagandists” {Du'dln'l-Misnyyin) in Ray (on account of. 
which suspicion he was compelled to flee from thence), may very well 
have met him. Judging by the modern analogy of the Babis, it is quite 
certain to me that a young and promising proselyte would without fail 
be presented to an eminent and able propagandist just arrived from the 
centre of the movement with full credentials to the faithful in Persia. 

’ An emissary of the Fatimids called at-Taharti (from Tahart, a town in 
Morocco) came to Sultan Mahmud about a.h. 393 (a.d. 1003). See the 
Cairo ed. of al-‘Utbi, vol. ii, pp. 238-251. 

® The Nidhamu’l-Mulk in his Siydsat-ndma (ed. Schefer, pp. 188-193) 
accuses Nasr II of being a " Batini,” or Isma'ili, and describes how his 
heresy cost him his life and his ihrone. See also pp. 4S5-6 of my Pro- 
legomena to this volume. 

3 Pp. go and 92, where he is called “ the chief (ra’is) of the Batinis." 

* Vol. X, pp. 109-110, where it is said that the Batinis crowned him with 
a crown of gold. Hasan-i-Sabbah is there (p. no) also described as “one 
of his pupils." 



saw and appro\cd Haun b. $abM*i, and hide him pn to Epypt, 
to Cairo, the Fdtimid capital. Accordingly, in A.M. 467 
{a.d, 1074-75) he i\cnt to Ijfalitn, whence, after acting for 
two )cars as Ibn ‘A^^ish's aicar or deputj, he procccdetl to 
Esypt by way of Adh2rba)]^n, May^fariqfn, Mawjil, Sinj^r, 
Rahba, Damascus, Sidon, T)rc, Acre, and thence by sea. On 
his arrival at his destination on August 30, a.d, 1078, he w’as 
honounbly received by the Chief DAM {Dd‘/V-DjSi/) Hu 
DA’dd and other notables, and was the object of special fivours 
on the part of al*MusDnpr, whom, however, be was not 
privileged to sec in person, though he remained at Cairo for 
eighteen months. At the end of this penod he was compelled 
— b) the jealousy of Must.i‘li and hts partisans, cspeciilly IJadr, 
the commandcf-in-chief, as w c arc informed — to leave Eg) pt ; 
and he embarked at Alexandria in Rajab, A.»r. 472 (January, 
A D. 1080), was wrecked on the S}rtan coast, and returned by 
way of Aleppo, Baghdid, and (whuztsttin to Isfahdn, which he 
reached at the end of Dhu’UHijji, a.». 473 (June, 1081). 
Thence he extended his propaganda in favour of Niz.dr, the 
elder son of aUMustan^r, to Yazd, EirmAn, Tabiristin, 
Dimghin, and other parts of Persu, though he avoided Ray, 
for fear of the NidhAmu’l-Mulk, who was eager to effect his 
capture, and had given special instructions to that effect to his 
son-in-law Abu Muslim, the Governor of Ray,* Finally he 
reached Qazwin, and, by a bold stratagem, fully described m 
the Ta'rlkh’t’Guzldaj^ obtained possession of the strong moun- 
tain fortress of Alamut, ongmally Jluh-Am{dt,z mme correctly 
explained by Ibnu’I-Athfr (x, 1 10) as taH\mu'U'a(i&b^ “ the Eagle’s 
Teaching”; more often, but, as I think, less correctly, as “the 
Eagle’s Nest .”3 As noticed by most historians, by an extra- 

‘ Cf Ibnul-Athir, *, no 

* Pp 488-491 of Gantin's edillon (vol. J) , also in Ihe JAm'u'l-Tawinkh, 
\ agi**. 

3 Aluh 13 a good Persian (and Pablawi) word for " an eagle/’ and dmu't 
13 provincial for dmtikht, “taught,” but I know of no word the least 
resembling this which means “nest. 
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ordinary coincidence the sum of the numerical values of the 
letters comprised in the name of this castle (i -f 30 + 5 + i + 
40 + 6 + 400 ~ 483) gives the date (a. H. 483 = a. d. 1090-91) 
of its capture by Hasan-i-Sabbih. 

The capture of Alamut, which was rapidly followed by the 
seizure of many other similar strongholds,^ like .Shdh-Dizh. and 
Khdlanjdn, near Isfahdn ; Tabas, Tun, Qd’in, 
^oidsofth? Zawzan, Khi'ir and Khusaf, in Ouhistdn ; 
in^Pcrsla. Waslimkuh, near Abhar ; Ustunawand, in 
Mazandaran ; Ardahdn ; Gird-i-Kuh ; Oal'atu’n- 
Nd^ir, in Khuzistan ; Oal‘atu’t-Tanbur, near Arrajdn ; and 
Oal‘atu Khalidd Khdn, in Fdrs, marks the beginning of the 
political power of the followers of Hasan-i-Sabbdh, who, on 
the death of al-Mustansir, became definitely separated in their 
aims from the Isma'ilfs of Egypt, since they espoused the cause 
of Nizdr, while al-Musta‘H, another son of al-Mustansir, 
succeeded to the Fatimid Caliphate of Cairo. Hence, in 
nearly all Persian histories, such as the ’JcimY'iCt-TawMkh and 
the TPrlkh-i-Guzlda^ separate sections arc generally assigned 
to the “Isma‘ilis of Egypt and the West ” and the “Isma'iHs 
of Persia,” “ Nizaris,” or, to give them the name by which 
they are best known, “ Assassins.” 

The etymology of the name “ Assassin ” was long disputed, 
and many absurd derivations were suggested. Soj^^ supposed 
Etymology of P*" ^ Corruption of Hasaniyyun (-yfw), ot 

“AsL'Siif" ' followers of Hasan ” ; C^en^uye, proposed to 
connect it with the Anglo-Saxon word 
knife,” ; and G^b^n wished to derive it from SMhh ishdh ..( for 
Shdhdn>-shdh\ “ King of kings,” while many equally impossible 
theories were advanced. It was reserved for that great scholar 
Syl yestre de Sacy to show that the word, variously corrupted 
by the Crusaders (through whom it came into Europe) into 
Assassini, Assessini, Assissini, and Heissessini, was more closely 


‘ Ibnu’l-Athir (x, 109-111) devotes a section of his chronicle for the year 
A.H. 494 to their enumeration and description. 
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represented by the Greek chroniclers as ;^afficrroj, and most 
accurately of all by the Jiaihtihin of Rabbi Benjamin of 
TudcKj and ^that it stood for the Arabic HashUhl (in the 
plural Iiashlshi)){in or IIaihUhtyya\^ a name given to the sect 
because of the use which they made of the drug Hashish, 
otherwise known to us as “ I^ian_hcmp»” “ o*" 
Cannabis Indica. This drug is widely used m most Muham- 
madan countries from Morocco to India at the present day, 
and allusions to it m JaKlu*d-Din Rumf, and other 

poets show that it has been familiar to the Persians since, at 
any rate, the thirteenth century of our era. But, at the epoch 
cf which we are speaking, the secret of its properties seems to 
have been known in Persia only to a few — in fact, to Hasan-i- 
Sabbah and his chief confederates, amongst whom, we may 
recollect, was at least one physician, the already-mentioned 
Ahmad b. *Abdu’I-MaIik b. ‘Atiish. 

I have elsewhere^ discussed at greater length than is possible 
here the use and peculianties of this drug, and I there em- 
phasised the evil repute, as compared with opium 
and other narcotics, which it bears in Persia, 
where it is seldom mentioned save m some meta- 
phorical way, as “the Green Parrot,” “the Mysteries,” 
“ Master Sayyid,” and so on } and 1 ascribed thi$ ill repute less 
to the harmfulncss of the drug than to its close association 
with a heretical and terrifying sect. It must not, however, be 
imagined that the habitual use of hashish was encouraged, or 
even permitted, amongst his followers by the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” for its habitual use causes a lethargy, negli- 
gence, and mental weakness which would have fatally dis- 
qualified those to whom it was administered from the effective 

* By Persian historians this term is much more rarely emplojed than 
ilttlhid {pi but it ts used byal Bundari, p 169 

■ In the Mid sessional Address delivered before the Abernethian Society 
on January 14, 1897, and entitled A Chapter from the History of Cannabis 
Indica, published m the St Bartholomew s Hospital journal {or March, 
1897 
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Degrees or 
Grades in the 
Order of the 
Assassins. 


performance of the delicate tasks with which they were 
charged ; and its use was confined to one of the Grades or 
Degrees into which the Isma‘ili organisation was 
divided. These Grades of Initiation existed, as 
we have seen, from an early period in the Isma‘ili 
sect, but after the “ NewTropagandaTthey were in 
some degree rearranged by Hasan-i-Sabbdh_as follows. At the 
head of the Order (subject at this time to the Imdm, who, after 
the death of al-Mustansir, was no longer the FAtimid Caliph, 
but a son of his disinherited and murdered brother Nizar) stood 
the Da^'i^d-Du^at^ Chief-Propagandist, or Grand Master, com- 
monly called outside the circle of his followers Shaykhul-yabal, 
“the Mountain Chief,” a term which the Crusaders, owing to 
a misunderstanding, rendered “le Vieux,” “the Old One,” or 
“ the Old Man of the Mountain.” Next came the Grand 
Priors, or Superior Propagandists {D_iH-i-Kablr)^ who formed a 
kind of episcopacy, and to each of whom was probably com- 
mitted the charge of a particular district or “see.”^ After 
these came the ordinary propagandists, or dc'iHs. These formed 
the higher grades, and were pretty fully initiated into the real 
doctrines, aims, and politics of the Order. The lower grades 
comprised the Rgflqs, or “ Companions ” of the Order, who 
were partly initiated ; the Ldsiqs, or “ Adherents,” who had 
yielded the oath of allegiance without much comprehension of 
what it involved ; and, lastly, the Fidd'lsy or “ Self-devoted 
Ones,” the “ Destroying Angels ” and ministers of vengeance 
of the Order, and the cause of that far-reaching terror which 
it inspired — a terror which made kings tremble on their thrones 
and checked the angry anathemas of outraged orthodoxy. 

In this connection I cannot refrain from again quoting the 
graphic and entertaining account of the initiation of these 
Fidais given by Marco Polo in the thirteenth century of our 
era, at a time when the power of the Assassins in Persia (for in 
Syria they continued to hold their own, and, though quite 

' See p. 200, n. i, supra. 
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innocuous, continue to exia there ocn at the present di\) 
had been just destro)cd, or was just about to be destrojed, b) 
the devastating Mongols of HuHgu Khin : — 

' The Old Man, he, “uns called In their hnijua/ic Aloidin 'i 
He hid cau’^cd a cerbm vnllcx Ivctwccn two inountiins to be 
cnclo<cd, and hid turned it into i girdcn the hrgest 
ind mo't bciutiful tint cvcrw‘is«ccn, filled with c\cr> 
nriclv of fruit In it were well erected pivihons and 
piliccs, the mo't elegant that can be imagmetl, all co\crcd with 
gilding and exquisite painting And there were runnels, too, fiow 
mg frcclj with wine and milk and honcj and water, and numbers 
of ladies, and of the most beautiful damsels m the world, who could 
plaj on all manner of instruments, and sing most swclIIj, and dance 
m a manner that was most charming to behold I or the Old Man 
desired to make hts people believe that this w as acluallj I’aradisc 
So he fashioned it after the description that Mahomet gave of his 
Pandisc—to wit, that it should be a beautiful garden running with 
conduits of wine and milk and honej and wntcr, and full of love!} 
women for the delectation of all its inmates And sure enough, the 
Saracens of tliose parts believed tltal it tros Paradise I 
“Now no man was allowed to enter the garden «a\c those whom 
he intended to bchiS/fs/nrAm» llitrc was a fortress at llie entrance 
of the garden strong enough to resist all the world, and there was 
no otlicr way to get m He kept at his Court a number of the } ouths 
of the country, from twelve to (vicnty years of ago, such as had 
a taste for soldiering, and to these he used to tell talcs about Para* 
disc, just as Mahomet had been wont to do, and they believed m 
him, just as the Saracens believe m MahomcL Then he would 
introduce them into his garden, some four or six or ten at a time, 
having made them drink a certain which cast them into 

a deep sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and earned in So 
when they awoke lhe> found themselves in the garden 


* He IS speaking apparentlj of the seventh Grand Master of Alamut 
‘Maud Dm Muhammad b al Hasan who succeeded his father Jalalud 
Dm in Ramadan AH fil8 (•= November, ad 1221) and whose son, 
Ruknud Dm Khurshah, the last Grand Master of Alamut was captured 
and put to death by the aiongols 

* le, the Ftciiis, to whom alone, as we have seen the term Assassin 
IS reilly applicable 

* This was the decoction of Hashish and hence the “Old Man, the 
provider of this potion, is sometimes called §^ibn I JJashtsh^ 
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“When, therefore, they awoke and found themselves in a place 
so charming, they deemed that it was Paradise in very truth. And 
the ladies and damsels dallied with them to their heart’s content, so 
that they had what young men would have ; and with their own 
good will would they never have quitted the place. 

“ Now this Prince, whom we call the Old One, kept his Court in 
grand and noble style, and made those simple hill-folks about him 
believe firmly that he was a great prophet. And when he wanted 
any of his Ashishin to send on any mission, he would cause that 
potion whereof I spoke to be given to one of the youths in the 
garden, and then had him carried into his palace. So when the 
young man awoke he found himself in the castle, and no longer in 
that Paradise, whereat he was not over-well pleased. He was then 
conducted to the Old Man’s presence, and bowed before him with 
great veneration, as believing himself to be in the presence of a true 
prophet. The Prince would then ask whence he came, and he 
would reply that he came from Paradise, and that it was exactly 
such as Mahomet has described it in the law. This, of course, gave 
the others who stood by, and who had not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein. 

“ So when the Old Man would have any prince slain, he would 
say to such a youth, ‘ Go thou and slay So-and-so, and when thou 
returnest my angels shall bear thee into Paradise, And shouldst 
thou die, natheless even so will I send my angels to carry thee back 
into Paradise.’ So he caused them to believe, and thus there was 
no order of his that he would not affront any peril to execute, for 
the great desire that they had to get back into that Paradise of his. 
And in this manner the Old One got his people to murder any one 
whom he desired to get rid of. Thus, too, the great dread that he 
inspired all princes withal made them become his tributaries, in 
order that he might abide at peace and amity with them." 

The blind obedience of these Fida’is^ who, as will have been 
gathered from the above quotation, were chosen with special 
regard to this quality, combined with courage and 
^oah^Fidd-fe.® adroitness, and were not initiated into the philo- 
sophical conceptions of the higher degrees of the 
Order, is well illustrated by an anecdote preserved to us by Fra 
Pipino and Marino Sanuto : — 

“When, during a period of truce, Henry, Count of Champagne 
(titular King of Jerusalem), was on a visit to the Old Man of Syria, 
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one day, as they vs'alkcd together, they saw some lads in white 
silling on the top of a high tower. The Shaykh, turning to the 
Count, asked if he had any subjects as obedient as his own ; and, 
without waiting for a^ reply, made a sign to two of the boys, who j 
immediately leaped from the tower and were killed on the spot." 

The FidA'U^ though unlearned in the esoteric mysteries 
of their religion, were carefully trained not only in the use of 
arms, the endurance of fatigue, and the arts of disguise, but 
also, in some eases at any rate, in foreign and even European 
languages j for those deputed to assassinate Conrad, Marquis 
of Montferrat, were sufficiently conx'ersant with the Frankish 
language and cusroms to pass as Christian monks during the 
six months which they spent in the Crusaders’ camp awaiting 
an opportunity for the accomplishment of their deadly errand. 
It was seldom, of course, that they survived their victims, 
especially as they were fond of doing their work in the most 
dramatic style, striking down the Muslim Amir on a Friday 
in the mosque, and the Christian Prince or Duke on a Sunday 
in the church, in sight of the assembled congregation. Yet so 
honourable a death and so sure a way to future happiness was 
it deemed by the followers of IJasan-i-Sabba^ to die on one 
of the “Old One’s” quests, that w e read of the mothers of 
FidaHs who wept, to see their sons return alive. 

Sometimes they only threatened, if thus they could compass 
their end. The leader who marched to attack one of their 
strongholds would wake up some morning in his tent to find 
stuck in the earth beside him a dagger, on which was trans- 
fixed a note of warning which might well turn him back from 
his expedition ; as is said (but not, I think, on good authority) 
to have happened to Malikshih, and later to Saladin. And a 
theological professor, confronted by a quasi-student, whose 
diligent attendance and close attention to his lectures had 
favourably attracted his notice, with a choice between a purse 
of gold and a dagger as alternative inducements to him to 
cease reviling the “heretics” of Alannit, wisely chose the 

15 
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former ; and thereafter, when rallied on his avoidance of all 
disrespectful allusion to them, was wont to reply, with some 
humour, that he had been “convinced by arguments both 
weighty and trcnchanP'' that he had been wrong to indulge 
in such uncharitable utterances. 

' Until the final destruction of their strongholds in Persia, 
and the capture and execution of their eighth and last Grand 
Master, Ruknu’d-Di'n Khurshah, by the Mongols in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, about the same time that 
the Caliphate of Baghdad was also extinguished, the, Assassins 
were very active, and will be repeatedly mentioned in these 
pages, so that it is essential that the reader should have a clear 
idea of their principles, their organisation, and their relation to 
the parent sect of the IsmaMHs of Egypt, in the history of which 
the “New Propaganda” instituted by Hasan-i-Sabbah, with 
the new element of physical violence and terrorism which it 
involved, marks an important epoch. Of the Syrian branch, 
which made the Order famous in Europe and enriched our 
language with a new word, and whose political power dates 
from the seizure of the Castle of Banias about a.d. 1126, we 
shall not have much occasion to speak j but no one interested 
in their history should fail to read Stanislas Guyard’s most 
fascinating paper in the yoitrnal Asiatique for 1B77, Grand 
Maitre des Assassins. This true and judicious account of the 
remarkable Shaykh Rashidu’d-Dln Sinan, who for a while 
rendered the Syrian branch of the Order independent of the 
Persian, rivals in interest the most thrilling romance, and 
supplies a mass of detail concerning the history, achievements, 
and methods of the sect which I am compelled to omit in this 
place. Even at the present day the remnants of this once power- 
ful body are widely, though sparsely, scattered through the East, 
in Syria, Persia, East Africa, Central Asia, and India, where the 
Aghd KMn — a lineal descendant of Ruknu’d-Dm Khurshah, 
the last Grand Master of Alamut, who himself claimed descent 
through Nizar, the son of al-Mustansir, the Fatimid Caliph, 
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from Isma’Il, the Sc\ cnth Imdm^nnd grcat-greit-great-grandson 
of the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-Kw, ‘AH b Abi Tihb — 
IS still honoured as the titular head of this branch of the 
IsmaMHs 

In following the career and examining the achievements of 
Hasan i-Sabbdh we have wandered awa) from his earlier co- 
religionist, Ndsir i-Khusraw, who, from the purely 
lawraw hterarj point of view, is of greater importance , 
since, w hile of the writings of the former we possess 
no thing (so far as is at present known) except the extracts 
from the Sar-^uzasht t-Say^tdnA cited in the Jah6n-gushd and 
the yami^u^t-Tawirikh^ of the latter \\c possess numerous 
works of the highest \aluc and interest, both in \crse and 
prose, several of which have been the objects of very careful 
study by Bland, Dorn, Ethd, Fagnan, Noldeke, Pertsch, Rieu, 
Schefer, and other eminent scholars With these and with 
their author— one of the most attractive and remarkable per- 
sonalities in Persian literary history — we shall deal in the next 
chapter, which will be devoted to the literature of the same 
period whereof we have sketched in this chapter the outward 
political aspect 



CHAPTER IV 


THE LITERATURE OF THE EARLY SELJIJQ PERIOD t THE 
NIDHAMU’l-MULK and his CONTEMPORARIES 

It seems proper to the perspective of this most interesting and 
important period that we should begin by considering briefly 
the literary work of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk himself, 

The Nidhamu’l- , . . , , » . 

Muik’s so'rfsai- who IS its dominant ngure. 1 his, so far as we 
know (for the TVas/iya^ or ^‘Testament,’' is noto- 
riously spurious), consists of one work, the Siydsai-ndma, or 
“Treatise on the Art of Government,” of which the Persian 
text was published by the late M. Charles Schefer in 1891, 
and the translation into French, with valuable historical notes, 
in 1893 ; while a Supplement^ containing notices bearing on 
the life and times of the Nidhamu’l-Mulk extracted from 
various Persian and Arabic works, was published in 1897. 
Before the appearance of this edition the book was hardly 
accessible, manuscripts of it being rare. M. Schefer used 
three (his own, now in the Bibliotheque Nationale, the British 
Museum Codex, and another from Berlin, with partial colla- 
tion of the tv/o St. Petersburg manuscripts). A sixth is to be 
found in the Pote Collection preserved in the library of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and this, though modern, has been of 
great service to me in making much-needed corrections in 
the published text. 

The Siydsat-ndma comprises fifty sections or chapters treat- 
ing of nearly every royal duty and prerogative and every 

312 
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department of administration It was writt en m a H 484 
(= A D 1 09 1^ 2 only a year before the author’s assassination, 
m response to a request addressed by Maliksh-lh to his most able 
and experienced advisers,* that each of them should compose a 
treatise on government, pointing out what defects existed in 
the organisation and administration of his realms, what evil 
innovations had been suffered to creep in, and what good 
customs of former times had been allowed to fall into desuetude 
Of the treatises composed in response to this request that of 
the Nidh-lmu’l-Mullc was most highly approved by Malilcshdh, 
who said “All these topics he has treated as my heart desired , 
there is nothing to be added to his book, which I adopt as my 
guide, and by which I will walk*’ It was concluded in 
A H 4^ (a d 1092-93), only a very short time before the 
author’s assassination, as appears from the following strangely 
prophetic words occurnng m the conclusion “This is the 
Book of Government which hath been written The Lord 
of the World had commanded his servant to make a compila- 
tion on this subject, which was done according to his com 
mand Thirt)-nine sections* 1 wrote at once extempore^ and 
submitted them to that exalted Court, where they met with 
approval This was a very brief [outline], but afterwards I 
added to it, supplementing each chapter with such observations 
as were appropriate to it, and explaining all in lucid language 
And in the year a h 485, when we were about to set out for 
Baghdad, I gave it to the private copyist of the Royal Library, 
Muhammad Maghnbi, and ordered him to transcribe it m a 
fair hand ^ so that should I not be destined to return from this 
journey^ he may lay this book before the Lord of the 
World ” The book, therefore, was not published until 
after the author’s death, and probably its appearance was 
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furtlicr (Iclayod by tlic troubles run! civil v/nrs which imme- 
diiitcly supervened on Mnlikshdh’s deccnsc.* 

The ^\yiui{-nama is, in my opittion, one of the most 
vnlunblc and intcrcstina; prose works which exist in Persian, 
both because of the cjuaniity of historical anecdotes which it 
contains and because it embodies the views on government 
of one of tlic greatest Prime Ministers wlu)in the East has 
produced — a Minister wiiovc strength and wisdom is in no 
way better proved than by the chaos and internecine strife 
which succeeded Itis death. It is written in a style extra- 
ordinarily simple and unadorned, devoid of any kind of 
rhetorical artifice, at times almost colloquial and even careless, 
and marked by a good many archaic forms characteristic of 
tliis early period. A book so extensive in scope cannot be 
adequately reviewed iit a work like this ; and as it is accessible 
to European readers in M. Schefer’s excellent I'rcnch transla- 
tion, such review, even were it possible, would be unnecessary. 
Attention should also be directed to a review of it from the 
pen of Professor NdUleke, of Strassburg, which appeared in 
vol. xlvi (pp. 761-768) of the 7 ,Atuh'tft der Deutsche/: Mor^ 
genldndhcheti Gcsclhchaft for 1S92. 

Seven chapters (xli-xlvii, pp. 138-205) arc devoted to the 
denunciation of heretics, especially the Isma‘{h's and Batinis. 
The author complains bitterly (p. 139) that Jews, Christians, 
Fire-worshippers {g(thrs)j and Carmathians arc employed by the 
Government, and praises the greater stringency in this matter 
observed in Alp Arslan’s reign. He argues hotly against the 
ShPites in general and the Sect of the Seven ” in particular, 
and endeavours to prove that their doctrines are in their 
essence originally derived from the communist pseudo-prophet 
Mazdak, whom Anushirwan the Sasanian slew in the sixth 
century of the Christian era.2 Of Mazdak he gives a long 

* See the Persian editor’s note at the end of the Table of Contents, p. 5 
of the text. 

® A full account of Mazdak is given in the Prolegomena to this volume, 
pp. 166-172. 
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and detailed account (pp. 166-181), an^ describes how, after 
the massacre of him and his followers, doctrine was carried 
on and revived succcssticly by the fChufrnnils or Khurram- 
dmSn,* SindbSd the Gabr,» and *Abdu’ll‘^h b. Maymun al- 
Qaddah,3 who fint made the IsmViU sect powerful and 
formidable, and from whom, as their opponents declared, tlic 
Fatimi, or ‘Alawi, Caliphs of Egypt were descended. ThiSi 
portion of the book also comprises a dissertation on the evils 
wrought by the intcrXcrcncc of women >n af&irs of State, and | 
on the hereditary character of the qualities essential to a great l 
Minister, and there is a good deal of information about the 
activity of the Isma‘fll propagandists >n S 5 m 5 nid times, 
especially as to their brief ascendancy during the reign of the 
ill-starred Nasr b. Ahmad (a.d. 9i3-942)»^ but little or nothing 
about the “New Propaganda,” and no explicit allusion to its 
originator, Hasan-i-Sabbih. Implicit references to the grow- 
ing power of the Bdtints are, hoiscacr, numerous, and there is 
no doubt that the whole of this portion of the book is levelled 
against Hasan-i-§abbih and his followers, as appears pretty 
clearly from the opening paragraphs of chap. xlm,S which 
begins thus : — 

**Seiling forth the character of the heretics vho are the foes of Church 
and State. 

"I desire to devote a (ew chapters to the rebellions of schis- 
matics, so that all men may know what compassion for this Dynasty 
doth inspire me, and what loyalty and leal 1 bear towards the 
Seljuq Kingdom, especially towards the Lord of the World (may 
God make his kingdom eternal I) and his children and household 
(may the E\ il Ej c be remote from bis rcigti !)■ 


* Prolegomena, ^12-313 and 323 et se<jq “ Ibid, pp 313-314, 

> Ibid , pp 393-398 * Ibid . P 456 

* This chapter is really xlir, and is «o nuinhered in the translation 
(p 243), but m the text, by an ovcraight, chap xl and chap xli are 
both numbered xl, so that all the snccceding chapters of the text have 
numbers one short of those they sboold bear. 
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“ Schismatics have existed at all times, and in every region of the 
world, from the time of Adam until now, they have revolted against 
kings and prophets. There is no faction more accursed, more 
unsound in their religion, or more evil in their deeds than these 
people. Let [the King] know that behind their walls they meditate 
evil to this Kingdom, and seek to corrupt religion : their ears are 
straining for a sound and their eyes for an occasion of ill-doing. 
If (which God forbid !) any calamitous event (from which God be 
our refuge !) should befall this victorious dynasty (may God Almighty 
confirm its endurance !), or if any reverse should happen, these dogs 
will emerge from their hiding-places, and rise against this Empire 
to carry out their Shi'ite propaganda. Their power exceeds that of 
the Rafidis and Khurram-dinis, and all that can be done will be 
done [by them], nor will they spare aught of sedition, slander or 
schism. Ostensibly they claim to be Muslims, but in reality their 
deeds are those of unbelievers, for their hearts (God curse them !) 
are contrary to their appearance, and their words to their deeds. 
The religion of Muhammad the Elect (Mustafa) hath, indeed, no 
more malignant and accursed foe than these, nor the Empire of the 
Lord of the World any worse enemy ; and those persons who 
to-day have no power in this Empire, and claim to be Shifites are 
[in reality] of this faction, working to accomplish their aims, and 
strengthening them and carrying on their propaganda. Therefore 
they seek to persuade the Lord of the World to overthrow the 
House of the 'Abbasids ; and should I remove the lid from this 
cauldron, how many disgraceful things would come forth there- 
from ! But since a certain wealth hath accrued to the Lord of the 
World through their activities, therefore he is prorie to take some step in 
this dhxction, by reason of the increased revenue whereof they hold out 
hopes, making the Khig eager for wealth. They represent me as a pre- 
judiced advocate, so that my advice on this matter is unlikely to prove 
acceptable; and their seditious cunning will only become apparent when 
I shall have departed hence. Then will the King know how great was 
my loyalty to this victorious Dynasty, and that I was not unacquainted 
with the character and designs of this faction, which I constantly 
presented to the Royal judgement (may God exalt it !), and did not 
conceal; though, seeing that my remarks on this subject were not 
acceptable, I did not again repeat them." 


The implication contained in the beginning of the italicised 
portion of the above extract is in striking agreement with a 
passage (f. 14“) in the manuscript of the Rahatu's-Sudur, where 
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the author compHin*; that “heretic myrmidons” abound and 
ghe rise to the distress and hca\y taxation against which he 
protests. These heretics, he adds, come for the most part 
trom the towns of Qum, FCAsh-in, Ray, Abi, and FanAIidn, 
and gmn e^e by prmtiin^ the Ktn^ an incremed revenue {taxvflr^ 
the ver)’ word used by the NidhAmu*l-Mulk In the passage 
Abo\c cited), “under which expression the) cloalc their 
exactions,” Some confirmation is hereby afforded to an 
incident in what I may caJl the classical legend of the 
counter-intrigues of the NidhJmu’l-Alulk and Hasan-i-Sabb.^h, 
where the latter is represented as recommending himself to the 
Ring’s favour by a fiscal optimism wherein was implied a 
disparagement of the Nidhdmu’I-MulL’s finance.* 

In concluding this too brief notice of a most interesting 
and \aluable work, I feel bound to add that, though there is no 
Persian prose work on which I ha\e lectured \vith so much 
pleasure and profit to m)sclf— and 1 hope also to my hearers— 
as this, yet the historic.al anecdotes must be accepted with a 
certain reserve, while serious anachronisms arc of constant 
occurrence. Thus, on p, 12 of the text, Ya*qub b. Layth is 
represented as threatening to bring the Fdtimid n\,il of the 
‘Abbdsid Caliph al-Mu*tamid (who reigned from a.d. 870 
until 892) from Mahdiyya, which was not founded until 
A.D, 910 at the earliest computation, and perhaps not till ten 
)ears later, and similar errors arc common, cspeciall) in what 
concerns the “ heretics,” with w'hom, as though by some 
prophetic instinct of his doom, the author seems to have been 
is, nss Ws s/iwve ^ 

proportion and perspective. Indeed, it seems by no means 
unlikely that his vehement denunciations of their doctrines, 
practices, and aims may have supplied them with the strongest 
incentive to his assassination, 

I have already briefly alluded m the previous chapter to one 

* The story will be found in its typical form m the Ta'rikh 1 Guzida, 
Jules Gantm’s text nnd translation, vol i, pp 208-311. 
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Nasir-l- 

Khubaw. 


of the most remarkable men of this epoch whose literary work 
we must now consider. I mean Nasir-i-Khusraw, the poet, 
traveller, and Isma^Hi propagandist. About his 
personality there has grown up a mass of legend 
mainly derived from the spurious autobiography prefixed to 
the Tabriz edition of his Diwiin. This tissue of fables, 
mingled, apparently, with details drawn from the lives of other 
eminent persons, and concluding with an account, put in the 
mouth of NAsir’s brother, of his death at the age of 140 and 
his supernatural burial by the yinn, occurs, as Eth6 has 
pointed out,^ in three recensions, of which the longest and 
most detailed occurs in Taql KAshl’s Khulasatil l-asPar^ and 
the shortest in the Haft Iqlhn and the Safhia^ while that given 
by Lutf ‘AH Beg in his Jtash-hada stands midway between the 
two. A translation of the recension last mentioned was 
published by N. Bland in vol. vii of the fournal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, pp. 360 et seqq.,znA the substance of it (omitting 
the marvels) is given by Schefer in the Introduction to his 
edition and translation of the Safar-nama (pp. viii-xvii). As 
it stands it is probably, as Ethd supposes, a product of the 
ninth or tenth century of the hijra (fifteenth or sixteenth of 
the Christian era) ; for the Haft Iqllm is apparently the 
earliest work in which it occurs, and this was written in 
A.H. 1002 (a.d. 1593-94). But at a much earlier date many 
legends gathered round Nasir-i-Khusraw, as we see from the 
account of him contained in al-Qazwini’s A tharil l-Bi lad^ 
(pp- 32'S-9 j Yumgan), a geographical work composed 
' about A.D. 1276. Here he is represented as a King of Balkh, 
f driven out by his subjects, who took refuge in Yumgan, 
i which he adorned with wonderful baths, gardens, and talis- 
I manic figures, whereon none might gaze without fear of 
\losing his reason. The bath in particular, which, as the 


" See his very interesting article on the Rawshand’i-ndma in vol. xxxiii 
of the Z.D.M.G. for 1879, pp. 645-665. 
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author declares, was stil! existing in his time, is described in 
great detail. 

Here is one of tlic picturesque incidents with which the 
Pseudo-Autobiography is adorned, and which, in all its essentials, 
occurs in a manuscript dated a.h. 714 (= a.d. 1314-15) pre- 
scr\cd in the India OfTicc Library ‘ : — 


“After much trouble x\c reached the city of N*ishipur, there 
being \Mth us a pupil of mine, an expert and learned mctiphjsician. 
«-.edmfo of whole cit> of Nislnpur there was no one 

ipe I’Kudo- who knew us, so we came and took up our abode in a 
Ao*otiog«rhy niosquc As we walked through the city, at the door 
of c^cr3• mosque by which we passed men were cursing me, and 
accusing me of hcrcs} .nnd atheism , but the disciple knew nothing 
of their opinion concerning me One da>, as 1 was pissing through 
the M:dr, a min from Lgjpl saw and recognised me, saying, ‘Art 
thou not NasirM-Kliu«raw, and 1$ not this th> brother Abu Si'id ’’ 
In terror I scircU lus Kind, and, engaging him in comcrsalion, led 
him to my lodging Then I said, ‘lake thirtj thousand mtthqdh of 
gold, and refrain from divulging the secret ' When he had con* 
sented, I at once bide my fimiliar spirit produce that sum, give \i 
to him, and thrust him forth from my lodging Then I went with 
Abu Sa'id to the bdsdr, halted at the shop of a cobbler, and gave 
him my shoes to rcpiir, tint we might go forth from the citj, when 
suddenly a climour made itself heard near at hind, and the cobbler 
hurried ofl in the direction whence the sounds proceeded After a 
while he returned with a piece of flesh on the point of his bradawl 
‘Whit,’ inquired I, ‘was the disturbance, and what is this piece of 
flesh?' ‘Wh),' replied the cobbler, ‘it seems tint one of Ndsir*i- 
Khusraw’s disciples appeared m the citv and began to dispute with 
its doctors, who repudiated his assertions cich adducing some 
respectable authontj, while he continued to quote in support of his 
Views verses of Nasir*i*Khusra\v So the clerg> as a mcritcmous 
action tore him m pieces, and I too, to cirn some merit, cut off a 
portion of his flesh ' When I learned what had befallen my disciple, 
I could no longer control mjsclf, and said to the cobbler, 'Give me 


' Selections from the Dmdns of si* Old Persian poets, No 132 (the same 
manuscript from which the fronbspiece of thisvolume is taken) Mj Irans- 
htion is from the Tabriz edition of theDiuiirt, pp 6-7, and wis published 
in my Year amongst the Persians, pp 479-480 
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my shoes for one should not tnrry in a city where (he verses of 
Nasir-i-Khusr.-iw are recited/ So 1 took my shoes, and with my 
brother came forth from the city of Nishaphr," 


Another fictitious episode in the Pscudo-Atitobiography 
describes how Nasir-i-Khusraw, having fled from Egypt to 
Baghdad, is made ivciAr to t!ic ‘Ahhasid Caliph 
ofThc'is.cv’uw al-Q/idir hi’llah, and sent bv him as an ambas- 
AiuoWo,.cnpii>. Maltihiila^ or “Heretics” (/.o, 

Assassins), of Gilan, who discover his identity with the 
philosopher wlmse works they' admire, load him with un- 
welcome honours, and refuse to let him depart until, to 
secure his release, he compas-^es the death of their king by 
magical means, and afterwards, by the invocation of the 
planet A^ars, destroys the army of his pursuers. One knows 
not which to admire the more, the supernatural features of 
this episode, or the gross anachronisms which it involves, for 
the Caliph al-Q.adir died in a.d. 1031, while, as we have seen, 
the Assassins first established themselves in Gilan in .\.d. 1090. 
One feature of this legend, however, seems to be a misplaced 
reminiscence of an incident which really belongs to the life of 
another later philosopher, NastruM-Din of Tus, who, as is well 
' known, actually did dedicate the original, or first edition, of 


his celebrated Ethics (the Akhlaq-i-Nasirl) to the Ismafili 
governor of Ouhistan, Naslru’d-DIn ‘Abdu’r-Rahlm b. Abi 
Mansfir. ' Similarity of names, combined with a vague know- 
ledge ot Nasir-i-Khusraw’s connection with the IsmafiU sect, 
no doubt suggested to the compiler of the Pseudo-Auto- 
biography the idea of making Nasir-i-Khusraw write a 
commentary on the Qur’dn explaining the sacred text accord- 
ing to the heretical views of his host, which unfortunate 
undertaking is represented as the cause of the disaster at 
Nlshdpiir mentioned above. 

Leaving the Pseudo-Autobiography, we must now proceed 
to consider Ndsir-i-Khusraw’s genuine works, the prose 
, wa';na, or Narrative of his Travels (edited and translated by 
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Schcfcr, Pans, 1S81), the or collected poems (litho- 

graphed at Tabriz m ah 1280 = a d 1864), the Raw- 
xVanM-nima^ or Book of Light (published, with 
translatiorTmd commentar), by Dr Lthfi in the 
Kbtmaw 2.DMG^ for 1879-18S0, \oI XXXlll, pp 645- 
665, ^oI xxxu, pp 428-468 and 617-642) , and the_jfl‘d</fl/- 
jjdnw, or Book of Felicity (published by Fagnan in the volume 
of the ZD M G last mentioned, pp 643-674) Besides 
these, another work of this writer, the ZadtCl-Mui^rln^ or 
Pilgrims’ ProMSion, is prefers ed to us in a manuscript formerly 
belonging to M Schcfcr, and now m the Bibhothcque 
Nationale at Pans Of these, we shall speak first of the 
^afar n&ma^ or “ Book of Travels,” since this furnishes us 
with the surest basis for an outline of the poet's life 

The Saf ar-nitra is wntten m the same simple and un- 
adorned st)le as the Styimt ndma The author, who gives 
his full name as Abu Muhni'd-Din Ni^ir-i- 
IChusraw al Qub 5 di) 5 ni al Manvazi,* says that he 
was employed for some while m KhurWn as a 
s_ecretary a nd revenue officer under Government, in the time 
of_Chaghri Beg Da’ud the Scljuqid In the autumn of 
A D _I045, being warned by a dream, he determined to 
renounce the use of wine, to which he had hitherto been 
much addicted, as being “ the onl) thing capable of lessening 
the sorrow of the world,” and to undertake the pilgnmage to 
Mecca At this time he was about forty years of age He 
performed a complete ablution, repaired to_ihe Mosque ot 
JuzjSrun, where he then happened to be, registered a solemn 
vow of repentance, and set out on his journey on Thursdaj, 
the sixth of Jumdda II, A H 437 (= December 19, a d 1045) 
He travelled by way of Shdburqdn to Merv, where he tendered 
his resignation Thence he proceeded to Nishdpur, which he 
quitted in the company of KhwdjaMuwafFaq (the same, prob- 

* le ot Merv (Marw ) and Qubadiyan the latter being the name of a 
town and canton near Timudh and the Ozus 
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ably, who appears in the ‘Umar Khayyam legend as the tutor 
of the three companions), and, visiting the tomb of the Sdff 
saint Bayazid of Bistam at Qumis, came, by way of Damghan, 
to Samn 5 n. Here he met a certain Ustdd ‘AH Nisd’l, a_pupil 
of Avicenna and a lecturer on arithmetic, geometry, and medi- 
cine, of whom he seems to have formed an unfavourable 
opinion. Passing onwards through Qazwin, he reached 
Tabriz on Safar 20, a.h. 438 (= August 26, a.d. 1046), and 
there made the acquaintance of the poet Qatrdn, to whom he 
explained certain difficult passages in the poems of Daqlql and 
Manjik. From Tabriz he made his way successively to Van, 
Akhlat, Bitlis, Arzan, Mayafaraqin, Amid, Aleppo, and 
Ma‘arratu’n-Nu‘man, where he met the great Arabic^philo- 
sophical poet Abu’l-‘AIa al-Ma‘arr{, of whose character and 
attainments he speaks in the warmest terms. Thence he came 
to Hamd, Tripoli, Beyrout, Sidon, Tyre, Acre, and Hayfl 
After spending some time in Syria in visiting the tombs of 
prophets and other holy places, including Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, he made his first pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
late spring of a.d. 1047. From Mecca he returned by way 
of Damascus to Jerusalem, whence, finding the weather 
unfavourable for a sea voyage, he decided to proceed by land to 
Egypt, and finally arrived in Cairo on Sunday, Safar 7, a.h. 439 
(= August 3, A.D. 1047). 

I n Eg y pt N asir-i-Khusraw remained two or three years, 
and this, marks an~epoch in his life, for here it was that he 
became acquainted with the splendour, justice, 
Khusrawin and wisc administration of the Fatimid Caliph, 

Egypt al-Mustansir bi’lldh, and here it was that he was 

initiated into the esoteric doctrines of the Ismafili creed, and 
received the commission to carry on their propaganda and to 
be their “Proof” {Hujjat) in Khurasan. In the Safar-nhna^ 
which would seem to have been written for the general public, 
he is reticent on religious matters ; but from two passages 
(pp. 40 and 42 of the text) it is evident that he had no doubt 
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as to the legitimacy of tljc FAtimid pedigree, while as to the 
excellence of their administration, and the wealth, content- 
ment, and security of their subjects, he is enthusiastic. His 
description of Cairo, its mosques (including al-Azhar), its ten 
quarters (Wra), its gardens, and its buildings and suburbs is 
admirable; \yhile the details which he gives of the FAtimidl 
administration arc most valuable. He seems to have been | 
much impressed with the discipline of the army, and the 
regularity with which the troops were paid, in consequence of 
which the people stood in no fear of unlawful exactions on 
their part. The army comprised some 2lg,ogo_troops ; v/s., 
of cavalr)’, 20,000 Qayruwams, 15,000 BAtiHs (from North- 
west Africa), 50,000 Bedouin from al-Hijaz, and 30,000 mixed 
mercenaries ; and of infantry 20,000 black Masmudis (.also from 
North-west Africa), 10,000 Orientals (A/fli/nfr/yo), Turks 
and Persians, 30,000 slaves {Iabldu*sh~shira\ a Foreign Legion 
of 10,000 Palace Guards (S<rrd’/i) under a separate commander- 
in-cliief, and lastly 30,000 Zanj or ASthiopians. The wealth 
of the bizars lillcd him with avondcr, and withal, he says, such 
was the high degree of public safety that the merchants did 
not deem it necessary to lock up their shops and w'arehouses. 

“While I was there," he says (p, 53), *'in the year a.ii. 439 
(s= J047-48), a son was born to the Kinj'. and he ordered public 
rejoicings. The city and Wedri were decorated m such wise that, 
should I describe it, some men would probably decline to believe 
me or to credit it. The shops of the cloth-sellers, money-changers, 
etc., were so [filled with precious things), gold,jcwcls,moncy, 5 tuffs, 
gold-cmbroider)’, and satin garments, that there was no place for 
one to sit down. And all feel secure in the [justice of the] King, 
and have no fear of mjTmidons or spies, by reason of their con- 
fidence in him that be will oppress no one and covet no one's 
wealth. 

“There I saw wealth belonging to prh’atc individuals, which, 
should I speak about it or describe it, would seem incredible to the 
people of Persia ; for I could not estimate or compute their wealth, 
while the well-being which 1 saw there I have seen in no other 
place. I saw there, for example, a Christian who was one of the 
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richest men in Cairo, so that it was said to be impossible to compute 
his ships, wealth, and estates. Now one year, owing to the failure 
of the Nile, grain waxed dear ; and the King’s Prime Minister sent 
for this Christian and said, ‘The year is not good, and the King's 
heart is oppressed on account of his subjects. How much corn 
canst thou give me either for cash or on loan ? ’ ‘By the blessing 
of the King and his minister,’ replied the Christian, ‘ I have ready 
so much corn that I could supply Cairo with bread for six years.' 
Now at this time there were assuredly in Cairo so many inhabitants 
that those of Nishapur, at the highest computation, would equal but 
one-fifth of them, and whoever can judge of quantities will know 
how wealthy one must be to possess corn to this amount, and how 
great must be the security of the subject and the justice of the 
sovereign in order that such conditions and such fortunes may be 
possible in their days, so that neither doth the King wrong or 
oppress any man, nor doth the subject hide or conceal anything.’’ 

Nasir-i-Khusraw’s journey, from the time that he quitted 
his country until the time when he returned, lasted exactly 
seven years (from Thursday, 6 Jumada II, a.h. 437, until 
Saturday, 26 Jumada II, a.h. 444 = December 19, 1045, 
until October 23, 1052), and during this time he performed 
the Pilgrimage five times. He finally returned to his country 
from the Hijaz by way of Tihdma, al-Yaman, Lahsd, and 
Oatif to Basra, where he remained about two months ; 
and thence by Arrajan, Isfahan, Nd’in, Tabas, Tun, and 
Sarakhs to Mcrv, 

We must nov/ leave the Safar-iidrna and pass on to the 
Dlwan. Before doing so, however, it is necessary to advert 
to a theory which, though championed by so 
great a scholar as the late Dr. Rieu,^ and also 
by Pertsch= and Fagnan ,3 must, I think, in the 
light of further investigations, especially those of Schefer and 
Eth6, be definitely abandoned .4 According to this theory, 

• Persian Catalogue, pp. 379-3S1. 

Berlin Persian Catalogue, pp. 741-42. 

3 Z.D.M.G., vol. xx.xiv (18S0), pp. 643-674, and journal Asialique, 
bcr. vil, vol. 13 {1879), pp. 164-168. 

* See my remarks in the J.Ii.A.S. for 1899, pp. 416-420. 
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there were two distinct persons cillcd Ndsir-i-Khusraw, both 
bearing the kun^a Abi Mu*m, one the poet, philosopher, and 
magician , the other the traveller. 

“A few facts’* sa>s Dr Ricu who puts the case most clearly 

will show that we lia\c to do with two distinct persons^ Hakim 
Nasir, as the poet is generally called was born m Ishhdn, traced 
his pedigree to the great Imdm *Ah b Musi Ridi and was known 
as a poet before the composition of the present work (1 e , the Safar 
ndrnu), bis poem the Rnailtend/ nimu ts dated All 420 (see 
Pertsch, Getha Cataiegue p 13 , the date A ii 343 assigned to the 
same work in the Leyden copy, sol ii p 108 is probably 

erroneous) Our author, on the contrary, designates liimseH by two 
ntsbis which point to Qubidiyin 1 town near Balkh, and to Merv, 
as the places of his birth and of his usual residence, and lays no 
claim either to noble extraction or to any fame but that of a skilled 
accountant Hakim Isa«ir was born according to the I/abfbus 
Syer, Bombay edition, \ol 11 ;iii4 p 67 in A.H 358 or as stated 
in the Dabtsldn, sol 11 p 419 m ah 359 while our author 
appears from his own statement to Ime been forty years old in 
AH 437 

Other difficulties are raised as to the identification of the 
poet and the traacUcr, but roost of them ansc from the 
inaccuracies of late writers, and arc at once resolved by an 
aitcntuc perusal of the ^afar-nima and the Dixu&n side by 
side Thus the traveller seems to have been entitled Hakim , 
for the loicc which reproaches him m his dream {^Zafar-n&may 
p 3) say’s to him, when he defends his indulgence in wine, 
“Insensibility and intoxication arc not refreshment, one 
carmtrt, caW Vnrn Hoihn ^avasc^ wVio \eads Tnen to ^ose i^cir 
senses ” The notoriously inaccurate Dawlatshdh is responsible 
for the statement that the poet was a native of Iffdhan, a 
statement conclusu cly disproved by the following verse from 
his Dltudn (p 241) — 


Garcht nmrd a^l Khurdsinx^ast Az fas 1 flnyy u mthiyy u sari 
DusUy i tiral u khana\_t'\Hasul kardmard Yumgt u Mdzandari 

16 
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" Although I am originally of Khurasan, after [enjoying] spiritual 
leadership, autliorily and supremacy, 

Love for the Family and Mouse of the Prophet have made me 
a dweller in Yumgan and Mazandaran." 

And lastly, as regards the date of the poet’s birth, we again 
have his own explicit statement [Dlwhi^ p. no) that he was 
born in a,h. 394 {= a.d. 1003-4), and in the same poem, on 
the same page, four lines low'cr down, he says that he was 
forty-two years of age when his “ reasonable soul began to 
seek after wisdom,” while elsewhere (r.^., p, 217), using round 
numbers, he says, as in the Safor-nnma^ that he was forty 
years of age at this turning-point in his life. Nothing, in 
short, can be more complete than the agreement between the 
data derived from the Sc!fa}--na? 7 ia and those derived from 
the Dlw&n^ and the identity of authorship becomes clearer 
and clearer the more closely we study them. Forty, as we 
have said, is a round number, elsewhere appearing as forty- 
two, and in fact the poet must have been nearly forty-three 
(437 — 394 = 43) when he set out on his travels. He was just 
fifty when he returned from Egypt to KhurAsdn, and nearly 
all the poems which compose his Dlwan must have been 
written after that date. Besides the two allusions to his age 
at the time of his conversion, to which we have already 
referred, I have notes of some seventeen passages in which he 
mentions his age at the time of writing. These are : age 50 
(pp. 20, 219, 230, 263) ; age 50 and odd years (p. 78) ; 
age 60 (pp. 24, 79, 102, 164, 173, 179, 199, 207, 244) ; age 60 
and odd years (p. 70) ; and age 62 (pp. 166, 171). In other 
passages he speaks of his increasing feebleness (p. 5), and of 
feeling the approach of death (pp. 6, 7), but we have no data 
wherewith to determine the date of his decease. 

Some two years ago I carefully read through the whole 
Dlwan in the Tabriz edition (which comprises 277 pages 
and, so far as I can reckon, about 7,425 verses), with a. view 
to writing a monograph on the author, taking notes on 
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peculiarities of grammar, vocabulary, and diction ; allusions 
to places, persons, and events ; and passages throwing light 
on the author’s religious and metaphysical views, 
especially as regards his relations to the Isma‘lli 
sect and the Fatimid Caliphs. Some of these 
results, since I have not yet found time to elaborate them 
elsewhere, may perhaps with advantage be briefly recorded 
here.* 

As regards the diction, it is too technical a matter to be 
discussed at length in a work not exclusively addressed to 
Persian scholars, but the lancuage and cram- 

Eletion ^ ^ ^ 

matical peculiarities are thoroughly archaic, and 
bear an extraordinary resemblance to those of the Old Persian 
Commentary which I described at great length in the 
y.R.yf.S. for July, 1894 (pp. 417-524), and which, as I 
there endeavoured to show, was written in Khurasdn during 
the Sdmdnid period. Some forty rare words, or words used m 
peculiar senses, and numerous remarkable grammatical forms 
and constructions, are common to both works. 

The places mentioned include Baghddd, Balkh, Egypt, 
Gurgdn, Ghazna, India, the mythical cities of Jdbulqd and 
Jdbulsd, Khdwardn, Khatidn, Khurdsdn, Mazan- 

mSSrf. “f Q'P':i'5q> Ray. 

Sind, Slstdn, Sipdhdn Isfahdn), Shushtar, 

Sodom, Tirdz, Tdn, Yumgdn, and Zdbulistdn. Of these, 
Khurdsdn, the poet’s native place (pp. 33, 241), to which 
he was sent in later life as the ‘‘Proof” {^ujjaty pp. 169, 178, 
l8i, 221, 232, 247, 256), and wherein he was as “the Ark of 
Noah” (p. 169) amidst the “beasts” (p. 266) who consti- 
tuted Its ill-ruled (p. 243) and evil (pp, 225, 233, 241) popula- 
tion, is most often addressed, generally with censure (pp. 48, 

Since writing this passage, however, I have published in the y R A S. 
for 1905 (pp 313-352) an article entitled, “ Nasir i-Khusraw, Poet, 
Traveller and Propagandist," in which are embodied some of these 
observations, besides some of the translations reprinted m this chapter. 
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49), as a spiritual salt-cicscrt (203), wherein the writer was 
compelled to remain in hiding (p. 185). The name of 
YumgAn, the place of his final retirement, comes next in 
frequency ; he speaks of a sojourn of fifteen years therein 
{p. 167), and of his loneliness and exile (pp. 161, 170, 227), 
but while at one time he speaks of himself as a prisoner there 
(p, 243), at another he calls himself a king [Shahriyar^ pp, 159, 
161). Most of the other places are mentioned only once, save 
Balkh, which is mentioned seven times, and Baghdad, which is 
mentioned four times. Allusion is also made to the Turks 
and the Ghuzz (p. 7). 

The persons referred to are much more numerous. Of 
Old Testament patriarchs, prophets, &c., we find mention of 
Adam and Eve, Noah, Shem, Ham, Abraham 

mcniToncd. Sarah, Moses and Aaron, Joshua the son of 

Nun, and Daniel. Christ is mentioned (p. 178) 
with the utmost respect as “ that fatherless son, the brother of 
Simon,” who by the Water of God restored the dead to life. 
Of the Greeks, Socrates, Plato, Euclid, and Constantine are 
mentioned ; of the old legendary kings of Persia, Jamshid, 
pahhak (Azhidahdka), and Ferfdun ; of the Sasanians, 
Shapur II, the son of Ardashfr, and the noble Qaren ; of 
Arab poets and orators, an-NAbigha, SahbAn b. Wa’il, Ilassan 
b. Thabit, and al-Buhturi ; and of Persian poets, Rudagl 
(p. 273), ‘Unsurl (pp. II, 12, 172), Kisa’f (pp. 19, 28, 38, 
51, 133, 247, 251), AhwAzf (p. 249), and the ShahnaTiia of 
Firdawsi (pp. 183, 190). 

I do not know on what Dr. Ethe bases his assertion^ that 
Nasir-i-Khusraw “ does not share Kisa’i’s hatred for the three 
first Caliphs, but identifies ‘Ali with his predecessors Abu 
Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘UthmAn, through whom the Divine Incar- 
nation was, as it were, transmitted to him.” In the Diwan I 
find six allusions to ‘Umar, two of which couple his name 

‘ In his article Neiipejsische Litteratur in vol. ii of the Gmndriss d. 
Iran.- PhiloL, p. 281. 
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With th'\t of Abu Bakr, while ‘Uthm-\n seems not to be 
mentioned at all. Some of these, indeed, imply no condem- 
nation, but surely this can hardly be said of the following . — 

"Without doubt *Umar wU give thee a place in Hell if thou 
foUowest the path of those who arc the friends of ‘Umar” 
(P 62) 

"Be not sad at heart because in Yumgan thou art left alone and 
art become a prisoner , 

‘Umar drove Salman from his home to day thou art Salman in 
this land’ (p 263) 

And m another place (p 26a) he sajs' “How dost thou 
contend so much with me for ‘Umar ^ ” 

Similarly of ‘A’lsha and Fatima he sa) s ( p 241) — • 

" 'A isha \\ as step mother to F-^tima, therefore art thou to me of the 
faction (S/ii'uf) of the step mother , 

0 lU starred one I Thou art of the faction of the step mother , 
it IS natural that thou should st be the enemy of the step- 
daughter 1 

‘AH, Fitima, the Imdms, the Fatimid Caliphs (espcciall) 
al Mustansir), Salman the Persian, Mukhtdr the Avenger of 
Kerbeld, and the ShPites arc, on the other hand, constantly 
mentioned in terms of warmest praise and commendation , 
while the ‘Abbasid Caliph is termed diV’i-'Ahh&il^ “the 
‘Abbasid devil” (p, 261); the Sunnis or “ Ndsibls ” are i 
vehemently denounced , Abu Hamfa, Mdlik and ash-Sh 4 fi‘f, i 
the founders of three of the four orthodox schools, are repre- \ 
seated (pp. 115, 119, 209) as sanctioning dice, winc-dnnkmg, 
and graver crimes , and the orthodox jurisconsults {^fuqahi] are 
mentioned with contempt (pp. 58, 82, 181) Three of the 
great Sufi Shaykhs — Bdyazld of Bistdm, Dhu’n-Nun of 
Egypt, and Ibrdhlm Adham — are incidentally mentioned I 
(pp. 237, 195, 264) in a manner which implies commenda- ' 
tion Of Muhammadan rulers there is one reference to the 
Samanids (p 191), combined with a scornful allusion to 
“ the servile crew ” {qawml zir-dasidn) — presumably the 
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Ghaznnvvi slave-kings — who succeeded them in Khurasan. 
Tlic Farigliiiniyan, or first dynasty of IChwara'/.mshahs, are 
once mentioned (p. 7), as is 'fughrU the Seljiiq (p. 143), and 
Suli/m Mahmud of Ghaxna, the latter four or five times ; and 
there is one allusion to the Samdnid minister Abu’l-Fadl al- 
Bal'ami, the translator into Persian of Tabari’s history 
(p. 263). 

Of other religions than Islam, Ndsir-i-Kliusrav/ mentions 
the Jews (pp. 53, 83, 92, 95, 138), Christians (pp. 14., 15, 67, 
242), Magians (pp. 52, 70, 79), Hindus (pp. 33, 
oihcrSons. ^04), Dualists (pp. 28, 275), Maniclircans (pp. iii, 
269), Sabieans (p. ill), Zindiqs (p. 58), and 
Philosophers (pp. iii, 216); and of Muhammadan sects, 
besides the Hanafis, Malikis, ShafPis, and others already 
mentioned, the Harurfs, Kinimis, Liydlis (p. 239), and the 
Carmathians (p. 254). The term Batinf (“Esoteric”) 
is used in a favourable sense, and contrasted with iQhahiri 
(“Exoteric,” f.e., Formalist), while of Mulhid (Heretic) the 
poet says (p. 118) that whoever seeks to understand the prin- 
ciples of religion is called by this name. From several passages 
it would appear that the poet had some knowledge of the 
contents of the Bible; at least the expressions “casting 
pearls before swine” (p. ii), “answer a fool according to his 
folly” (p. 67), “ thou hast no oil in thy lamp ” (p. 138), “ I go 
to the Father” (p. 139), “naked shalt thou depart as thou 
didst come” (p. 145), and the like, seem to point to this 
conclusion. 

A good deal of autobiography, besides what has been already 
noticed, may be gleaned from the Diwan^ and the 76th qadd^ 
(pp. 109-1 1 3), in which occurs the mention of 
birth, is especially rich in such 
material. He speaks of his eager desire to know 
the esoteric meaning of the ordinances of religion (p. Ii2)j 
thanks God for having directed him to the Truth (p. 5 )» 
implies that his conversion to the Isma‘ili doctrine took place 
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at t coup'iratively late period of his life (p 91) He describes 
his Initiation {p 182) and oath of silence and allegiance 
(pp III— 112), and how he becomes notorious, on account of 
his love for the Holy Family (y/A/aV-Sayf, p 6), as a Shihte 
(p 223), Rdfidl (P Mulhid, in consequence of 

which he is persecuted by the Sunnis (pp 22, 127, 227) and 
cursed from the pulpit (p 223), so that no man dares breathe 
his name He speaks of himself s& “the Proof” {Hujjat), 
“the Proof of Khurdsdn” (p 33), and “the Proof of 
Mustansir” (p 239), alluding incidentally to other “Proofs,” 
and calls himself one of the Twelve Ismahli Naqlbs or Apostles 
(p 209), the Chosen one of ‘All (p 159), and the Chosen 
Instrument of the Imdm (pp 158, 162) He vaunts his 
chaste and pious life (pp 9, 252), and his attainments in 
science (pp 5, 10, 127, 1 58), as well as m literature and poetry 
(pp 22, 80) He alludes to his numerous writings (pp 5, 
9, 233), to his poems m Arabic and Persian (p 171), and 
to his work the Tiidu'l-Musijirln^ or “Pilgrim’s Provision” 
(p 19s) Of his relations he says little, but we find passing 
allusions to his son (pp 6, 185), father, mother, and brother 
(p 219) 

His religious and philosophical views are abundantly illus- 
trated, and, indeed, form the mam subject of his verse Speaking 

generally, they are, as we have seen, typically Isma'IU I 

RefiousMews. ^ f i ^ r \ „ 

or Batinl I he favourite doctrine of ta xoil^ or I 
allegorical interpretation, is strongly insisted on , without it 
the letter of Scripture is bitter as brine (p 3) and misleading 
as water running under straw Paradise, Hell, the Resur- 
rection, the Torment of the Tomb, Antichrist [Dajjdl), and 
the Rising of the Sun from the West, are all allegorically 
explained This interpretation is the very Spirit of Religion 
p 33), and IS necessary (p 39), but the key to it has been com- 
mitted by God to the representatives of the Prophet’s House 
(pp 12, 30, 60, 64, 124, 142), who are its sole custodians 
(p 4) Revelation is necessary (p 29), and the nobility of the 
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Arabic language is due solely to the fact that it was the 
medium of this revelation (p. 249), but mere parrot-like 
reading of the Qur’an is useless (p. 214). Piety without 
knowledge and understanding avails nothing (p. 37), but 
Knowledge, great as is its honour, is but the handmaid of 
Religion (pp. 150, 235), which is the fragrance of the world 
(p. 188). There exists naught but God (p. 193), who can 
neither be called Eternal nor Temporal (p. 166) ; phenomena 
are but an illusory reflection of Him (p. 106), yet are full 
of significance (p. 197), because the Universal Intelligence 
is immanent in them (p, 14), and man is the microcosm 
(p. 232). Space and Time are infinite and unbounded, and 
the heavens will not perish (p. 4), yet is the world not 
eternal (pp. 12, 39, 40). The doctrine of Free Will is 
supported against that of Fatalism by the following amongst 
other passages : — 

“ Though God creates the mother, and the breast, and the milk, 
the children must draw for themselves the mother’s milk" 
(P- 56). 

“ Thy soul is a book, thy deeds are like the writing : write not 
on thy soul aught else than a fair inscription : 

Write what is wholly good in the book, O brother, for the pen 
is in thine own hand 1 ’’ (p. 149), 

The Fatimid Caliphs are the only lawful rulers (p. 210), 
and the keepers of the Garden of God (p. 213), and a Gate 
{Tab) to the Imam is to be found in every country (p. 87)' 
Allusions also occur to the mystical number Seven (pp. 88, 
1 31), and to the characteristic Ismafill doctrine of the Jsds 
(pp. 176-178). 

Lastly we may notice, before giving translations of some 
of his poems, his profound contempt for Royal Courts (p. 6), 
courtiers (pp. 151, 230), panegyrists (pp. 7, ii, 80, 141, I44)> 
elegant writers and literary triflers (p. 228), and writers of 
ghazah and erotic poetry (pp. 108, 141, 145, 171). 
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The following hundred verses are selected from the first five 
poems (ten pages) of the Dlw^n^and in ench poem 
omission of verses, wherever it occurs, is 
signified by asterisks; — 


I (pp 2-4 of Tabriz edition) 

“ God s gracious Word in truth is m Ocean of speech, I 
a\een, 

Teeming with gems and jewels, and pearls of luminous 
sheen 

Bitter to outward seeming like the Sea, is the Scripture’s 
page, 

But precious as pearls of price is the Inward Sense to the 
sage 

Down in the depths of the Ocean are gems and pearls 
galore , 

Seek then a skilful diver, and bid farewell to the shore 

Wherefore hath God bestowed m the depths of the Ocean s 
brine 

All these pearls of price, and jewels so rare and fine’ 

Wherefore if not for the Prophet who made the Inward 
Sense 

The portion of Wisdoms children, but the Letter a Rock 
of Offence? 

A handful of salt stained clay hath the Diver offered to 
thee 

Because m thine heart he beheld but en\> and enmity 

Strue from the Outward Form to the Inward Sense to 
win 

Like a man, nor rest content like an ass with a senseless 
dm 

****** 

Danus, for alT his thousands of servants and tlnnes, alone 

Had to depart and abandon the chattels he deemed his 
own 

For the world is a thievish game, from which no man may 
save 

Himself, be he Sultan or subject, his goods, be he master 
or slave 

10 That is the day when all men the guerdon theyve earned 
shall win , 
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The just the fruits of his justice, the tyrant his wage o{ 
sin. 

In the sight of the Holy Martyrs, in the midst of that 
fierce dismay, 

Will I grasp the robe of Zahra * on that fearful Judgement 

Day, 

And God, the Judge Almighty, shall avenge to the full the 
woes 

I have suffered so long at the hands of the House of the 
Prophet’s foes.’ 


II. (PP- 4-5). 

"How can the Heavens rest on thee bestow. 

When they themselves nor pause nor peace may know ? 
This world’s the ladder to that world, O Friend ; 

To mount, thou needs must climb it to the end. 

In these two roofs, one whirling and one still,® 

Behold that Secret-knowing Power and Skill ; 

How, unconstrained, in one harmonious whole 
He blended Matter gross and subtle Soul ; 

How He did poise this dark stupendous Sphere 
In Heaven's hollow dome of emerald clear. 

What say’st thou? ‘Endlessly recurring day 
And month at last shall wear that dome away {■* 

Nay, for he hath exempted from such wear 
The circling Sky, the Water, and the Air. 

20 . The canvas of His Art are Time and Place ; 

Hence Time is infinite, and boundless Space.^ 

Should’st thou object, ‘ Not thus the Scriptures tell, 

I answer that thou hast not conned them well. 

And o’er the Scriptures is a Guardian set 

From whom both man and jttm must knowledge get. 

God and His Prophet thus desired ; but No ! 

You ‘much prefer the views of So-and-so.’ 

Thy meat in man begetteth human power; 

To dog-flesh turns the meat that dogs devour.” 


’ /.fi., ‘‘ The Bright One," a title of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima, the 
wife of ‘All and mother of the Imams. 

= He means, I suppose, the planetary heavens and the eighth heaven, 
or Heaven of the Fi.xed Stars. 

3 7.C., Infinite power demands an infinite field for its activity. 
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III (pp 3-7) 

“Were the turns of the Wheel of Fortune proportioned to 
worth alone 

O er the Vault of the Lunar Heaven would have been tny 
abode and throne 

But no 1 For the worth of Wisdom is lightly esteemed in 
sooth, 

By fickle Fate and Fortune, as my father warned me m 
youth 

Yet knowledge is more than farms, and estates and rahk, 
and gold , 

Thus my dauntless spirit, whispering, me consoled 

* With a heart more brightly illumined than ever the Moon 
can be 

What were a throne of glory oer the Sphere of the Moon 
to thee?' 

To meet the foeman s falchion and Fate s close semed 
field 

Enough for me are Wisdom and Faith as defence and 
shield. 

«««*** 

My mind with its meditations is a fair and fruitful tree, 

Which yieldeth its fruit and blossom of knowledge and 
chastity 

Would st thou see me whole and completed ? Then look, 
as beseems the wise, 

At my essence and not my seeming, with keen and dis- 
cerning ejes 

This feeble frame regard not , remember rather that I 

Am the author of works which outnumber and outshine 
the stars in the sky 

God, to whose name be glory 1 me hath exempted and freed 

In this troubled life of transit from the things that most 
men need 

I thank the Lord Almighty, who plainly for me did trace 

The way to Faith and Wisdom, and opened the Door of 
Grace, 

And who, in His boundless mercy, m this world hath made 
me one 

Whose love for the Holy Household is clear as the noon- 
day sun 
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0 dark and ignoble body, never on earth have I seen 

A fellow-lodger so hurtful as thee, or a mate so mean ! 

Once on a time my lover and friend I accounted thee, 

And thou wast my chosen comrade in travel by land and 

sea. 

But fellest of foes I found thee, spreading thy deadly 
snare 

To entrap me, whilst I of thy scheming was heedless and 
unaware, 

Till finding me all unguarded, and free from all fear of 
guile, 

You strove to take me captive by treachery base and vile. 

40. And surely, but for the Mercy of God and His Gracious 
Will, 

Thy rascally schemes had wrought me a great and endur- 
ing ill. 

But not the sweetest nectar could tempt me now, for I 
know 

What to expect at the hands of so fierce and deadly a foe. 

Sleep, 0 senseless body, and food are thy only care, 

But to me than these is Wisdom better beyond compare ! 

’Tis the life of a brute, say the sages, to dream but of 
water and grass. 

And shall I, who am dowered with reason, live the life of 
a soulless ass ? 

1 will not dwell, O Body, with thee in this World of Sense ; 

To another abode God calls me, and bids me arise from 

hence. 

There are talent and virtue esteemed, not food and sleep ; 

Then enjoy thy food and slumber, and let me my virtue 
keep ! 

Ere me from their earthly casings uncounted spirits have 
fled. 

And I, though long I linger, may be counted already dc.ad. 

Through the lofty vault of Ether with the wings of 
obedience I 

One day shall soar to the heavens as the sky-lark soars to 
the sky. 

Fearful of God’s Fore-knowledge, quaking at God’s Decree, 

Is the mass of my fellow-creatures, yet these arc as guides 
to me : 

' Speak of the first as “ Reason,’* call the latter " the Word 

Siicli was the explanation that I from a wise man heard. 
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50. Being myscU in essence a ration'll, logical soul, 

Why should I fear mjseU? Shall the Part be in fear of 
the Whole ? 

0 man v\ho dost rest contented to claim the Detcrmmist's 
view. 

Though you lack a brutes discernment, must I lack dis- 
cernment too ? " 


IV (pp 7-8). 

"Bear from me to Khurasan, Zephyr, a kindly word. 

To its scholars and men of learning, not to the witless 
herd, 

And having faithfully carried the message I bid thee bear, 
Bnng me news of their doings, and tell me how they fare. 
I, who avas once as the cypress, now upon Fortune's wheel 
Am broken and bent, you may tell them ; for thus doth 
Fortune deal. 

Let not her specious promise you to destruction lure • 
Ne'er was her cosenant faithful; neer was her pact secure. 
««*«*« 

Look at Khurdsdn only : she is crushed and trodden still 
By this one and then by that one, as corn is crushed in 
the mill. 

60. You boast of your Turkish rulers.* remember the power 
and sway 

O! the ZdwuU SuUdn Mahmud* were greater far in their 
day. 

The Royal House of Farighun’ before his might did bow, 
And abandon the land of Juzjan but where is Mahmud 
now? 

’ l.t , the Seljuqs. 

* l.e.y Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, who reigned a.d 998-1030. 

3 / c , the first dynasty of Kbwarazmshahs. “ Farighun," says Rida quH 
TS.'nan inhisF<jrhan 5 -i-N^sm,'*^thyining witti Tandun, was fne name ol 
a man who attained to the rule of Khwdraiin, and whose children and 
grandchildren are called ‘the House of Farighun.’ These were the 
absolute rulers of Khwarazm, such as ‘Ah b. Ma'mun Farighuni, who was 
the contemporary of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (to whom he was related 
by marriage) and who was murdered by his own slaves. Sultan Mahmud 
came to Khwarazm and put the nmrderers to death ” See also the Cairo 
ed. of al-‘Utbi (a.h. 1286), vol. ii, pp. 101-105 

* The text has Gurganan (or Kfirkanan) the emendation is based on 
al-‘Utbi (loc. cjf.). 
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0 dark and ignoble body, never on earth have I seen 

A fellow-lodger so hurtful as thee, or a mate so mean ! 

Once on a time my lover and friend I accounted thee, 

And thou wast my chosen comrade in travel by land and 

sea. 

But fcllcst of foes I found thee, spreading thy deadly 
snare 

To entrap me, whilst I of thy scheming was heedless and 
unaware. 

Till finding me all unguarded, and free from all fear of 
guile, 

You strove to take me captive by treachery base and vile. 

40. And surely, but for the Mercy of God and His Gracious 
Will, 

Thy rascally schemes had wrought me a great and endur- 
ing ill. 

But not the sweetest nectar could tempt me now, for I 
know 

What to expect at the hands of so fierce and deadly a foe. 

Sleep, O senseless body, and food are thy only care. 

But to me than these is Wisdom better beyond compare ! 

’Tis the life of a brute, say the sages, to dream but of 
water and grass. 

And shall I, who am dowered with reason, live the life of 
a soulless ass ? 

1 will not dwell, O Body, with thee in this World of Sense ; 

To another abode God calls me, and bids me arise from 

hence. 

There are talent and virtue esteemed, not food and sleep ; 

Then enjoy thy food and slumber, and let me my virtue 
keep ! 

Ere me from their earthly casings uncounted spirits have 
fled. 

And I, though long I linger, may be counted already dead. 

Through the lofty vault of Ether with the wings of 
obedience I 

One day shall soar to the heavens as the sky-lark soars to 
the sky. 

Fearful of God’s Fore-knowledge, quaking at God’s Decree, 

Is the mass of my fellow-creatures, yet these are as guides 
to me : 

‘ Speak of the first as “ Reason,” call the latter “ the Word” ’ — 

Such was the explanation that I from a wise man heard. 
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50 Bcmg mjsclf m essence a ratioml logicnl soul, 

Whj should I fear mjself? Shall the Part be m fear of 
the Whole? 

0 man wlio dost rest contented to claim the Dctcrminists 
xiew, 

Though }ou lack a brutes discernment, must I lack dis 
comment too ?’ 


IV (pp 7-8) 

“Bear from me to Khurasan, 2cpl!>r, a kindly word, 

To its scholars and men of learning not to the witless 
herd, 

And ha\ing faithfully carried the message I bid thee bear. 
Bring me news of their doings, and tell me how they fare 
I, who was once as the express now upon Fortunes wheel 
Am broken and bent, jott may tell them , for thus doth 
Fortune deal 

Let not her specious promise >ou to destruction lure 
Neer was her covenant faithful, neer was her pact secure 
****»• 

Look at Khurisan only she is crushed and trodden still 
B) this one and then by that one, as com is crushed m 
the mill 

60 You boast of jour Turkish rulers ' remember the power 
and sway 

Of the Zawuli Sul{dn Mahmud* were greater far in their 
day 

The Royal House of Fanghun* before his might did bow, 
And abandon the land of Juzjan,* but where is Mahmud 
now? 

' I e , the Seljuqs 

* I e , Sultan Mahmud of Gharna, who reigned A D 998-1030 
3 / e , the first djaiasty of Khwarazmshahs Farighun sajsRidaquh 
Khin in his I ATdpr/, ‘rhyming with Faridun was the name of 

a man who attained to the rule of Khwanum and whose children and 
grandchildren are called 'the House of Farighun These were the 
absolute rulers of Khwarazm, such as 'Ah b Ma mun Parighuni, who was 
the contemporary of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna (to whom he was related 
by marriage) and who was imirdered by his own slaves Sultin Mahmud 
came to khwarazm and put (he murderers to death See also the Cairo 
ed of al Utbi {a h 1286) vol 11 pp 101-105 
‘ The text has Gurganan (or KurLanon) the emendation is based on 
al Utbi (he at ) 
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'Neath the hoofs of his Turkish squadrons the glory of 
India lay, 

While his elephants proudly trampled the deserts of far 
Cathay. 

And ye, deceived and deluded, before his throne did sing : 

‘More than a thousand summers be the life of our Lord 
the King 1 

Who, on his might relying, an anvil of steel attacks, 

Findeth the anvil crumble under his teeth like wax 1 ' 

The goal of the best was Zawul, as it seems, but yesterday, 

Whither they turned, as the faithful turn to Mecca to pray. 

Where is the power and empire of that King who had 
deemed it meet 

If the heavenly Sign of Cancer had served as a stool for 
his feet? 

Alas ! Grim Death did sharpen against him tooth and claw, 

And his talons are fallen from him, and his teeth devour 
no more 1 

* * * !}: * 

Be ever fearful of trouble when all seems fair and clear, 

For the easy is soon made grievous by the swift-transform- 
ing sphere. 

Forth will it drive, remorseless, when it deemeth the time 
at hand, 

The King from his Court and Castle, the lord from his 
house and land. 

70. Ne’er was exemption granted, since the Spheres began to 
run. 

From the shadow of dark eclipses to the radiant Moon 
and Sun. 

Whate’er seems cheap and humble and low of the things 
of earth 

Reckon it dear and precious, for Time shall lend it worth. 

Seek for the mean in all things, nor strive to fulfil your 
gain, , 

For the Moon when the full it reacheth is already about 
to wane. 

Though the heady wine of success should all men drug 
and deceive, 
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Pass thou b} and Ica\e them, as the sober the drunkards 
lea\e 

For the sake of the gaudy plumage uhich the fl>ang pea- 
cocks wear, 

See how their death is compassed by many a springe and 
snare 1 

****** 

Th) bod} to thee is a fetter, and the world a prison cell 
To reckon ns home this prison and chains do 30U deem 
it well ? 

Thy soul IS weak tn wisdom and naked of works beside 
Seek for the strength of wisdom th} nakedness strive to 
hide 

*•«*«* 

Thj words arc tlie seed, thj soul is the farmer, the world 
thy field 

Let the farmer look to the sowing, that the soil may abun 
dance }ic!d 

****** 

Yet dost thou not endeavour, now that the Spring is here, 
To garner a little leaflet for the Winter which creepeth 
near. 

The only use and profit which life for me doth hold 
Is to weave a metrical chaplet of coral and pearls and 
gold r 

V (pp 8-10) 

“Though the courts of earthly rulers have shut their doors 
in my face, 

Shall I gneve, while 1 still have access to the Court of the 
Lord of Grace? 

In truth I desire no longer to deal with the mighty and 
proud. 

Beneath whose burden of favour mj back would be bent 
and bowed 

• «**** 

To con the Holy Senptures, to renounce, to strive, to 
kn ow — 

These are the four companions who ever beside me go 
The Eye, the Heart, and the Ear through the long night- 
watches speak, 
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And with their counsels strengthen my body so frail and 
weak. 

‘Guard me well, I pray thee, and prison me close,’ saith 
the Eye, 

‘ From gazing on things forbidden, and the lust tliat comes 
thereby.’ 

‘Close the road against me, and close it well,’ saith the 
Ear, 

‘To every lying slander, to gossip and spiteful sneer.’ 

What saith the Heart within me ? ‘ From Passion’s curse 
and ban 

Iveep me pure and unsullied, as befits an upright man.' 

Then crieth the Voice of Reason, ‘To me was the watch 
and ward 

Over the Soul and Body given by God the Lord. 

Hold thou nor speech nor commerce with the armies of 
Hate and Lust, 

For I am there to confront them, and to fight them, if 
fight they must.’ 

Against the commands of Reason can I rebel and revolt. 

When I am preferred through Reason alone to the sense- 
less dolt? 

90. For the Fiend had caught and constrained me to walk in 
his captives’ train. 

And 'twas Reason who came and saved me, and gave me 
freedom again. 

Twas Reason who seized my halter and forced me out of 
the road 

Whereby the Fiend would have led me at last to his own 
abode. 

Though this Cave of the World is truly a tenement dark 
and dire, 

If my ‘Friend of the Cave’* be Reason, what more can 
my heart desire? 

Deem not the World, O son, a thing to hate and to 
flee. 

For a hundred thousand blessings it hath yielded even to 
me. 


* The allusion is to the Cave of Thawr, where the Prophet, accompanied 
only by Abu Bakr, took refuge from his pursuers after his Flight from 
Mecca. The faithful Abu Bakr is called “ the Companion of the Cave,” 
and the term is thence borrowed for any loyal friend in adversity. 
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Therein is in> wilk, nnd achic\cmcnt, mj longue and my 
gift of speech , 

It jtclds me a ground of action, and offers me scope for each 

And c\er it cries in W'arning *I am hastening fast awaj, 

So clasp me close to jour bosom, and cherish me whilst 
jou maj ! 

***««* 

Reason was ever mj leader, leading me on by the hand, 

Till it made me famed for Wisdom through the length and 
breadth of the land 

Reason it was which ga\c me the Croun of Faith I saj, 

And Faith hath given me virtue, and strength lA endure 
and obey 

**«*«« 

Since Faith at the Last Great Judgement can make my 
reckoning light, 

Shall I fear, if Faith require it, to lose mj life outright ? 

So the World is now my quarry, and the hunter who hunts 
am I, 

Though I was once the quarry, in the dajs that arc now 
gone bj 

100 Thougii others it hunt and capture, I stand from its dangers 
clear 

Mj Soul IS higher than Fortune then why should I Fortune 
fear ? ’ 

I should like, did space allow, to quote other extracts 
from Ndsir-i-Khusraw’s DltvAtty which reveals throughout a 
combination of originality, learning, smeent}, enthusiastic 
faith, fearlessness, contempt for time-sen ers and flatterers, 
and courage hardly to be found, so far as I know, in any other 
Persian poet. I n particula r I woul d lik e to call th^attention 
o^Persian_stud ents t o a very remarkable poem (No 102, 
PP — * 4 ^ 7 )> which IS, unfortunately, too full of technical 
terms connected with the Pilgnmagc to be easily translated 
or rendered intelligible without a disproportionate amount of 
commentary. In this poem Nasir-i-Khusraw describes how 
he goes out to meet the pilgnms returning from Mecca, and 
in particular to welcome a friend who had accompanied the 
Pilgrimage. After the interchange of greetings, he says to 
J7 ‘ 
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Wc mvist now speak briefly of NaMr-i-Khusraw’s remaining 
works. Tliosc wiiich Time has spared to us arc three, two 
of which — the Rawsluutc? l-itdma and the Sa^odoi- 
r.iVr. rcmaiiiini' noiitn — Iwvc hccii printed, while one — the 'Aadill- 
Mtnafirin — exists, so far as I know, only in the 
MS. formerly belonging to M. Schefer, and now preserved 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Anotlier, the Ihlr-i- 
/ddharUj is mentioned by Hajji IChaiifa. Less reliable 
authors, such as Dawlatshah and the /!iash-f:ada^ mention a 
Katizu l-Haf]i?iq (“ Treasury of Verities ”), a Ochihn-l-A'dbnfn 
(“ Greatest Law ”), a work on the Science of the Greeks, a 
treatise on Magic, two works entitled Dnsthr-i-A'-dhnrn and 
al-Musiawfl^ and the Commentary on the Qitr’an stated in 
the Pseudo-Antobiography to have been composed for the 
Malaliida, or “ Heretics” of the Isma ‘111 sect. It is doubtful 
how many of the last-mentioned works ever really existed,^ 
since no mention of them occurs in any book written within 
four centuries or so of Nasir’s death. 

The RaixjsharuVi-iuwiay or “ Book of Light,” is a 
mathnaivl poem containing (in Ethe’s edition) 579 verses, and 
written in the hexameter hazaj metre. There 
ndwa. are two manuscripts m the Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris (one formerly in the possession of M. 
Schefer), one at Le)'^dcn, one at Gotha, and one in the India 
Office. A line in this poem ( 1 . 555 in Ethd's edition) 
, giving the date of its composition forms the basis of the most 
' '^serious (indeed, the only serious) argument in favour of the 
view already discussed that there were two separate Nasir-i- 
' Khusraws. The reading adopted by Eth6 gives the date 
A.H. 440 (= A.D. 1048—49), and this most plausible con- 
jecture (for it does not occur in any known manuscript) 
he supports by many strong arguments {Z.D.M.G., xxxiii, 
pp. 646-649, and xxxiv, p. 638, n. 5). But the date is 

* See M. Fagnan’s Note stir Ndgir ibn Khosrou in the journal Asia- 
iiqne, ser. vii, vol. 13, pp, 164-168, especially the last page. 
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vanouslv gi\cn in the difTcrcnt MSS The Leyden and the 
two Pans MSS give a Jr 343 (=s a d 954-55), the Gotha 
MS AH 42o(=AD 1029), md the Indn Office MS ah 323 
(= A D 934-35) The lines giving the first two dates do not 
scan, and mi) therefore be rejected on metrical grounds, and 
the latter is entircl) at vanince with all tlic facts known to 
us about Ndsjr-i-Khusraw For it is quite certain that the 
Snfar-n&na and the Diwin arc by the same author, of whose 
life the mam outline and principal dates are pcrfcctlv well 
known , and as he was born, as stated explicitly in the 
Dtwin and bv implication m the Sa/nr-nAmOf in a h 394 
(= A D 1003-4), he__evidently cannot have written the 
RaMs}ani'‘l nama either in a K 323 or 343 And to suppose 
that there were two poets with the same n^'me— Nasir— the 
same kun;^a — Abu Mu‘In — the same pen name — Hujjat — 
and the same patron) mic, both of whom were connected with 
Yumgan in Kliurdsdn, and both of whom wrote moral and 
didactic verse in exact!) the same $t)Ic, is a hypothesis which 
hardly an) one will venture to maintain I have therefore 
no doubt that Dr Ethi, s ingenious conjecture is correct, and 
that, as he supposes, the Raxvshan&'l niina was concluded in 
Cairo on the Feast of Bajram, a h 440 (= March 9, a D 
1049) For the fuller discussion of this matter, I must refer 
the reader to Dr Ethd s exhaustive monograph 

So much space has already been devoted to Nasir-i Khusraw, 
and so much remains to be said of other important writers of 
this period, that I cannot discuss either the Rawihani'l nAma 
or the Sa^adai ndma in this place as I should wish, but this 
IS of less importance, since the European reader has at his 
disposal Dr Ethi’s metrical German translation of the first and 
M Fagnan’s French prose translation of the second Both 
are didactic and ethical mathnawl poems written in the same 
hazaj metre , and both appear to me far inferior in poetic 
merit to the DlwAn The Sa^idat nima is divided into thirty 
short chapters, and comprises 287 verses, and deals almost 
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exclusively with practical ethics, while the Rawshan&^ l-nama 
discusses also various metaphysical and teleological matters, 
and includes a very characteristic section (11. in 

reprobation of secular poets “ whose verses have no other 
object than to gain silver and gold.” 

Leaving Nd.sir-i-Khusraw, we must now pass to the con- 
sideration of four poets, all of whom achieved celebrity in one 
special form of verse — a form, as we have seen, 
quatrain- writers typically Persian — the rubdH or quatrain. These 

of this period. ^ . , nr 

four are, hrst, the famous Astronomer-r oet or 
Nlshiptir, J[Chay.yim ; secondly, the dialect-poet — the 

Persian Burns, as he may be termed — Baba Tahir of Ham adan ; 
thirdly, the celebrated Sufi, or mystic, Abu Sa‘id b._ Ab i’l- 1 
Khayr ; and lastly the pious Shaykh al-Ansari, or Pirri-Ansar, | 
who, as Ethe says {Neupers. Litt.^ p. 282), “through hisi 
numerous half-mystical, half-ethical writings, which are com-', 
posed sometimes in rhymed prose, sometimes in prose mingled; 
with actual ghazals and rubdHS) contributed more than any onej 
else to the gradual fusion of mystical and didactic poetry, and| 
prepared the way for the great Sana’!.” 

Let us begin first with ‘Umar Khayyam (or al-Khayyami, 
as he is called in Arabic), who, thanks to the genius of Fitzr 
Gerald, enjoys a celebrity in Europe, ^.especially 
KhY^lm. ill England and_ America, far greater 

which he has attained in his own country, where 
his fame rests rather on his mathematical and astronomical 
than .on his poetical achievements. The pldest..accounts_which 
we possess of him are contained in the Chahdr Maqdla^ or 
“ Four Discourses,” of Nidhdml-i-‘Arud{ of Samarqand, and, 
be it noted, not in that section of the work which treats 
of Poets, but that which treats of Astrologers and Astronomers. 
This Nizami (not to be confounded with the later and more 
celebrated Nidhami of Ganja) wrote his “ Four Discourses ” 
in the latter half of the twelfth century of our era, and in Anec- 
dote xxvii (pp. loo-ioi of my translation) relates as follows : — 
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‘ In the je-ir AH {=At> 1112-13) Kliw^ja Inrim 'Unnr 
Khajjim and Khwija Inum Mudhiffir » Isfii^rl had alighted jn 
the at) of Ballh tn the Street of theSluc sellers, tn 
tlic hou<e of AmfrAbu Si'd, and 1 liad joined that 
cliUjV^ midst of that fricndl) gathering 

I heard tint IVoof of the Troth {Iturjat t Haqq) 
•Umar s.a), * \I) graac will be in a spot where the trees wall shed 
thcir_blo«'oms'oh~Tnc twice a jear' This thing seemed to me 
impossible, thoogh I Lnew thal oic such as he would not speaL 
idle wo'ds 

"WTicn I arrucdal Nish'lpurtnthc jearA 11 53 o(s=\d 1135-36) 

It l>cing then some jears* since that great man had soiled his 
countenance in the dust and this lower world had been bereaved 
of him, I went to visit his gnve on the eve of a certain Pnda) * 
(seeing that he had the claim of a nastcr on me), taking with me a 
guide to point out his (0 nb So he brought me out (0 tlic ffira (or 
Hin)Ccmctcr) , I turned to the left, and his tomb Ii) at the foot of 
a garden wnll, over which pear trees and pea^Uccs thrust their 
heads, and on his grave had fallen so man) flower leaves that his 
dust was hidden beneath the flowers Then I remembered that 
saving which I had heard from him m the cit) of Dalkh, and I fell 
to weeping, because on (he face of (he earth, and m all the regions 
of the liabiLable globe. I nowhere saw one like unto him. May 
God (bles<cd and exalted is He) have mercy upon him by His 
Gmee and Hts Favour I Yet although 1 witnessed thi& prognostic 
cation on the part of that Proof of the Truth ‘Umar I did not 
observe that he had an) great belief m astrological predictions, 
nor have I seen or heard of any of the great [scientists] who had 
such belief ' 

The next anecdote m the Chahdr AJaqdla {t^o xxviu)also 
refers to *Umar, and runs as follows — 

‘ In the winter of A.H 508 (=a.d 1114-75) the King> sent a 
messenger to Bfcrvto the Prime Minister (ladrud Dm ifuljammad 
b al MucihafTar (on whom be Gods Mercy) biddinghim tell Khvvaja 
Imam 'Umar to select a favourable ti nc for him to go hunting, such 

* Thirteenjears for 'Umar Khayyam died m A H 517 (« aj)_ji23)^J ' 

■f.r,what we call "Thursday night, for with the Mulnmmadans *' 

the day begins at sunset "The eve of Fnday |S/iai 1 ^iim a) is 
especially set apart m Persia for vUiling the graves of deceased fnends ^ 

* Presumably_Sullan Muhammad the Sdjuq or his brother Sanjar, ‘ 
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that tlicrcin should be no snowy or rainy days. For 3Cinv,ajn Tmam 
‘Umar was in the Minister's company, and used to lodge at liis 
house. 

“So tlie i\Iinislcr sent a message to summon him, and told him 
what had happened. Tlie Khwaja went and looked into the matter 
for two days, and made a careful choice; and he himself went and 
superintended the mounting of the King at the auspicious moment. 
When the King was mounted and had gone but a short disiance, 
the sky became overcast with clouds, a wind arose, and snow and 
mist supervened. All present fell to laughing, and the Iving desired 
to turn back; but Khwaja Imam ['Umar] said : ‘Ha\'c no auKieiy, 
for this very hour the clouds \vill clear away, and during these five 
days there will be not a drop of moisture.’ So the King rode on, 
and the clouds opened, and during those five d.ays there was no wet, 
and no cloud was seen. 

“ But prognostication by the stars, though a recognised art, is not 
to be relied on, and whatever the .astrologer predicts, he must leave 
[its fulfilment] to Fate." 

These earliest notices of ‘Umar show us that he was alive 
and well in a.h. 508 [a.d. ii 14-15], that his grave was at 
Nishapur, and that the idea prevalent in the ‘Umar Khayyam 
Society that he was buried under a rose-bush .is a delusion 
ba^ idfr‘fhe''ddublc meaning of the word gul^ which means 
a flower in general as well as the rose in particular, the 
context in the full form of the original anecdote, as here given, 
showing clearly that not rose-leaves, but the blossoms of 
peach-trees and pear-trees, are here meant. 

Until the year 1897 the numerous biographical notices of 
‘Umar published in Europe were, almost without exception, 
derived from late Persian works of little or no 
refwTchM authority, whose object was rather to weave 
romantic tales than to set forth historical facts. 
An epoch was marked by the .a ppearanc e in that 
year of Professor Valentin Zhukovski’s ..able and original 
article on Hmar Khayyam and the “ W anderingEJ^uatraim. 
This article, written in Russian, appeared in the Festschrift 
published to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Baron Victor Rosen’s tenure of the Arabic Professorship at 
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the Unncrsit) of St Petersburg, and was entitled, in allusion 
to his Chnstnn nnmc, al (“the Victorious”) 
Sccinc that m Western Europe Russian is c\en less read 
than Persian, it is a most fortunate circumstance that that 
talented Orientalist Dr E Denison Ross, now Principal of 
the ^^uhammadan Madrasa at Calcutta, translated this \ery 
important article in the ^Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1898 (sol XXX, pp 349-366), and subsequently reproduced 
Its most important results in a more popular form in the 
Introduction (“on the Life and Times of ‘Umar Khayjdm”) 
which he prefixed to Messrs Methuen’s edition of Fit7Gcrald’s 
rendering of the Ruha'tyy I/, with a commentary b) Mrs H M 
Batson, published in 1900 

The-notices of ‘Umar given b) Zhukmski in the original, 
with Russian translation, and by Ross in English, arc, four 
from books composed in the thirteenth century of our era, 
one of the fourteenth, and one of the fifteenth and one of 
the late sixteenth or carl) seventeenth, the two latter being 
inserted, in spite of their late date, on account of their intrinsic 
interest Many others from late biographers micht be added 
to this list, but most of them do but repeat, and generally 
embellish or distort, their sources It is worth remarking, 
howeter, that ‘Awfi, the author of the oldest biography of 
Persian poets, the Luh&HUAlb&b (early thirteenth century), 
does not so much as mention ‘Umar IChayyam , u hilc even 
Dawlatshah (who completed his book in a d 1487) does not 
accord him a separate notice, but merely mentions him 
incidentally (p 138 of my edition) m speaking or his 
descendant, Shdhfur i-Ashharl 

The oldest reference to him, after the two cited from the 
Chahdr Maqala on pp 247-8 supra^ appears to be that contained 
in the Mtrs&du'I-'lbddj or “Obscuatory of God’s 
Servants,” composed in a d 1223 by Najmu’d 
Dm Razi (Zhukovski, lx at , pp 341-2 , Ross, 
loe at y pp 361-2), and its importance, as Zhukovski points 
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out, lies ill the fjict tlu’.t the author, a fervent Suff mystic, 
speaks of ‘Umar as “an unhappy pliilosophcr, atiicist and 
materialist,” adduciiif^ in proof of this assertion iv/o of his 
^quatrains, the first expressing his complete agnosticism, the 
second reproaching the Creator for sutrering His imperfect 
creatures to exist, or His perfect creatures to perish (Whin- 
field, Ko. I?.6), which quatrains, says Najmu’d-Din, 
demonstrate “ the height of confusion and error.” 

The next notice occurs in al-Oifti’s HtUcry cf the Philosophers 
(pp. 2v3-.j. of Dr. Julius Lippert’s recent edition, Leipzig, 
IQ03), a work compos'd in Arabic in the second 
quarter of the thirteenth century. This notice 
vans published, with a French tr.'>nslation, by 
Woepeke in his L' Ah Are d'Ornar Alhhoyyc’itr.l (Paris, 1851, 
pp. v-vi of Preface and 5?. of text) ; and again by Zhukovski 
{he. cit., pp. 333-335) with a Russian translation ; while an 
English rendering is given by Ross {he. cit., pp. 35.{.-5). ‘Umar 
is here represented as a champion of Greek learning, /.f., 
Philosophy, of which the great mystic, Jalalu’d-Din Rumi 
says in his Mathfiaw ! : — 


" How long, how long [will ye talk of] tlie Philosophy of the 
Greeks ? 

Study also the Philosophy of those of the Faith.” 

“ The later Sufis.” savs al-OiftL “ have found themselves in 
agreement with some part of the apparent sense of his verse, 
and have transferred it to their system, and discussed it in 
their assemblies and private gatherings ; though its inward 
meanings are to the [Ecclesiastical] Law stinging serpents, 
and combinations rife with malice.” Here also, in short, he 
is represented as “ without an equal in astronomy and philo- 
sophy,” but as an advanced freethinker, constrained only by 
prudential motives to bridle his tongue. The notice concludes 
with the citation of four of ‘Umar’s Arabic verses from a poem 
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of which SIX verses (three of these four and three others) are 
quoted m the work next to be mentioned 

The Nuzhatu' l‘ 4 rvjih (“Recreation of Souls”) of ash- 
Shahnzuri was also compiled in the thirteenth century, and 
exists both in an Arabic and a Persian version 

ash-Shahraruns , 

The notice of 'Umar which it contains is printed 
Arvdk , , , 

m both versions at pp 327-329 of Zhukovskrs 
article He translates the Persian into Russian, while Ross 
in his English translation follows the Arabic Each version 
quotes verses by him in the language in which it is written 
The Persian version cites the quatrains numbered 193 and 230 
m Whinfield, while the Arabic cites three fragments of his 
Arabic verse, the first containing four, the second six, and the 
third three couplets The second of these three pieces is the 
same from which a shorter extract is given in the work last 
mentioned Shahrazuris account is a good deal fuller than 
A 1 QiftPs (li describes ‘Umar as a follow cr of Avicenna, but 
i^tempereiLandanhospitable, and mentions the titles of two of 
his philosophical works otherwise unknown His memi^ is 
Slated to have been so good tha^ having read a tenam book 
seven times through at Isfahan, he afterwards wrote it out 
almost wordjor word at Nishdpur His knowledge of-Arabic 
philology and the seven readings of the Qur in was remark 
able He was disbkedJby_the_great- theologian Jl.bu Hamid 
Muhammad al Ghazali, who conversed with him on at least 
one occasion, and, it is said. By Sanjar, but was held in high 
honour by Malikshah Immediately before his death he was 
reading in the Sfit/a of Avicenna the chapter treating of the 
One and the Many, and his last words were “ O God I 
Verily I have.stnve n to know T hee according to_th e ran ge 
of my powers, therefor^forgive me, for indeed su^h know 
ledge of Thee as I possess is my [only] means of approach 
to Thee ” 

The next notice in point of time is that occurring m al- 
Qazwini s yft/iflrwV *Bfldd (“Monuments of Countries”), jt; 
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Nishapur, p. 318 of Wiistenfeld’s edition. Here also ‘Umar 
is described as “ versed in all kinds of philosophy, esp ecial ly 
mathematics,” and as favoured by Sultan Maljk- 
Ath^imiid. shah. He is also credited .with the invention 
of clay scare-crows, and an account is given of 
',the method which he once adopted to cover with shame 
,and confusion a certain theologian who, while denouncing 
! him from the pulpit as a freethinker and atheist, used privately 
to come to him early in the morning to take lessons in 
philosophy. 

We have now come to the end of the thirteenth century 
authorities, and before passing on to those of a later date we 
may note that these earlier records consistently 
^Urnar*Si°/ represent ‘Umar Khayyam as essentially a p hilo - 

appearsin , , ‘ 

thirteenth-cen- sopher, astronomer, and mathematician, and that, 
tuiy witmgs. being represented as a mystic, he is 

denounced by the Siifi Najmu’d-Dln Rdzi as the arch-free- 
thinker of his time, while al-Qifti speaks of the later Sufis 
being deceived by the outward appearance of some of his 
words and adapting them to their own ideas. 

' . Our one fourteenth-century authority of weight is the 
' 'JamV'ilt-Tawarikh of Rashidu’d-Dm Fadul’llah, a great.history 
ofjhe Mongols, including- a section ..jpn„ General 
’^'rawMkh!' composed in the first quarter of the 

fourteenth ' century, and still, unfortunately, in 
spite of its vast importance, unpublished. ^ In this book we 
first find what is now generally known as the Story of the 
Three Friends, already discussed on pp. igo-193 supra. Part 
of this I published in the yournal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
April, 1899 (pp. 409-41 1), in a short article entitled Tet more 
Light on '■Ujnar Khayyam^ and, since this is the oldest form of a 
legend which has attracted a good deal of attention amongst 

* A small portion dealing with the history of Hulagu Khan was published 
by Quatremere (Paris, 1836), and the trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund 
are now making arrangements for the gradual publication of other portions. 
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the admirers of the Astronomer-Poet and his interpreter Fitz- 
Gerald, It seems to me dcsinblc to reprint this transhtion here, 
so far as it concerns ‘Umar This narratu c runs as follows* — 

"Now thccau'ic of theentn>l\ and mistrust which caistcd between 
the Nidhimul Mulk anti Hasan 1 Sabbih was that thej and 'Umar 
Khaj'jam were at school together in Nishdpur, and there in bojish 
fashion, conctued for one another a devoted friendship which 
culminated in their partaking of each others blood and registering 
a solemn vow that whichever of them should attain to high rank 
and loftj degree should protect ami help the others 
"Now it happened, b> a trim of circumstances fullj set forth in 
die iiuloiy cf the Ilouie of 'ieljuq that the Nidhamu'l Mulk attained 
to the position of PnmcMinislcr *UmarKlia>> im waited upon him 
and reminded him of the vows and covenants of their bojishdajs 
The Nidhamn 1 Mulk, recognising these old claims, said, ' I give thee 
the government of Nishapur and its dependencies But ‘Umar, 
who was a great man, and withal a philosopher and a man of sense, 
replied *I have no desire to administer a province or to cacrcise 
aullionty over the people Rather assign to me a stipend or 
pension* So the Nidhamul Mulk a<signtd him an allowance of 
ten thousand d/r fn from the treasury of Nishdpur, to be paid over 
to him annuall) without deduction or tax.’ 

The narrative continues with the arrival of Uasan i-Sabbih 
to claim his share of the Ni^dmu’l-Mullc’s favours, and 
describes how he refuses the government of Raj or Isfahan, 
and will be satisfied with nothing less tlian a high post at 
Court, which position he abuses b} tr) mg to compass the down- 
fall of his benefactor, whom he hopes to succeed as Prime 
Minister. How he failed m his attempt, was covered with 
dvs'j.vace, md, dw.tvg Ctocw. K-b-wfisiw, tevade Wa Isfzbiw 

and thence to the Court of the Fdtimid Caliph al Mustansir at 
Cairo, where he espoused the cause of Nizdr, and returned to 
Persia to carry on the “New Propaganda” in his name, are 
matters which have been already discussed in the last chapter, 
and will be found set forth with many embellishments m the 

* tVhile omitting nothing essential, I have made this translation a little 
freer than it is in my article 
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TaWlkh-i-Guzlda (cd. and trans. Gantin, pp. 486-497), 
Davvlatshah’s Memoirs (pp. 138-141 of my edition) and 
other later writers. 

The next notice of ‘Uniar KhayyAmxitcd by.Zhukovski is 
from the Firdawsu'i-Taiuurlkh, or “Paradise of Plistories,” 
composed about a.d. 1405-6. This quotes two 

^Ta-Hrikh. quatrains, describes a discussion between 

Jiim and Abu’l-Hasan al-Bayhaqi (in v/hich the 
latter took by far the greater part) as to the meaning of an 
Arabic verse in the Hamasa, and repeats the story of his 
death, which essentially agrees with that given by Shahrazuri 
in the Nuzhaitl 1 -Ariuah. 

The last notice which Zhukovski gives is from a very 
modern work, the Ta'rlkh-t-Jlfi, or “Millennial History,” 

so called because it was meant to be carried 

Ta'rikh-i.Alfi, , , 

down to the year a.h. iooo (= a.d. 1591-92), 
though it actually ends with the year a.h. 997. This account 
for the most part reproduces the statements of Shahraziirl in an 
abridged form, but ends with the following curious passage : — 

“ It appears from numerous books that he {i.e., 'Umar Khaj^am) 
held the doctrine of Metempsychosis, It is related that there was 
in Nishapur an old College, for the repairing of which donkeys 
were bringing bricks. One day, while the Sage {Haktin, i.e., ‘Umar) 
was walldng with a group of students, one of the donkeys would on 
no account enter (the College). When ‘Umar saw this, he smiled, 
went up to the donke}’^, and extemporised [the following quatrain] : — 

Ay rafta, wa bdz dmada “Bal hum” gasMa, 

Ndin-at zi maydn-i-ndm-hd gum gaslita, 

Ndkhun hama jain‘ dmada, u sum gashia 
Risk uz pas-i-kdn dar amdda dum gashia. 

“ O lost and now returned ‘yet more astray,' ‘■ 

Thy name from men’s remembrance passed away, 

Thy nails have now combined to form thy hoofs, 

Thy tail’s a beard turned round the other way ! ” 


. ^ This verse has caused great trouble to European scholars, but the 
explanation of the words hal hum will be found in the Qur’an, vii, 17S 
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Tlic donlvCj {ben entered and Ihej ns^ccl Uimr tl c reason of this 
He replied ‘The spirit which Ins now attached itself to the body 
''' of this ass [formerly] inhabited the bod) of a lecturer in this 
.college therefore it would not come in until now when pcrccum;* 
) that Its colleagues had recognised it it was obliged to step inside 

It is impossible here to enumerate all the late accounts of 
*Umar Kha))'\m, man) of which contain anecdotes obviously 
invented to explain the production of certain quatrains He is 
strangely ignored b) the great biographer Ibn Khalhk-lrfpfnd 
i^y J[bn. Shikir, who strove in his Tawitill JKafayit to supply 
the omissions of his predecessor H-ljji Khalffa, the great 
Turkish bibliographer, mentions him three times (11, 584, 111, 
570 , M, 273), once in connection with the science of Algebra, 
once in connection with Malikshah^s reformed Calendar, and 
once as contemporar) with another author whom he is discuss 
insr, but omits to mention the )eaf of his death, which was 
therefore prcsumabl) unknown to him The date ordinanlj 
given for his decease \ is a ii 517 (s= a d iI23'^4), but I 
cannot find an) strong authority for « It is, however, certain 
from the Chahar Ma/jAla that he died between ad 1115 and 
“some jears” before the latter date, and that his 
father’s name was Ibrdhfm Although described as indolent 
and averse from writing or teaching, Ross* has compiletl a 
list of ten books (including the Persian quatrains, and the 
Zij t-Mahhh&hl.^ for vv hicb he was only m part responsible) 
ascribed to him by various authontics Most of these were 
scientific or philosophical treatises m Arabic, one of which, his 
Treatise on Algebra^ was edited by Woepeke with a French 
translation in ii>5i, while another, containing some observa- 

andxxi ^Ointhenerds Ka I an dm bal hum adaltu like cattle nay 
they are jet more misgu ded To a Muhammadan reasonably conver 
sant with his Quran the allusion is evident Whmfeld (No 423) has 
quite m sunder<tood the verse 

’ See Rieus Persian Catalogue p 5j6 and also Rosss Introductory 
Sketch to Messrs Methuen s cd t on of FitzGeralds version of the 
/?/ Mijjdf (London 1900) pp 7172 

• Loc at pp 72 73 
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tions on Euclid’s definitions, exists in manuscript in the Leyden 
Library. 

It is, of course, in the Quatrains that the interest of most 
'readers centres, but with the appalling mass of literature which 
. the popularity of FitzGerald’s rendering has pro- 

I “i°^ature ” duced in Europe and America it is quite impossible 
to deal in a book like the present. This litera- 
ture contains some of the best and some of the worst literary 
work which I have ever seen, and the judicious bibliography 
which forms Appendix xlix (pp. 438-594.) of Nathan 
Haskell Dole’s beautiful “ Multi-variorum edition ” (Boston 
and London, 1898) should suffice to satisfy the most insatiable 
“ Omarian,” though at the end the diligent compiler is fain to 
admit (p. 594) that ‘^certainly all the extant references to 
Omar in all languages would require a lifetime [to elucidate], 
and make a library in itself.” With every desire for brevity, 
however, we must add a few more words on Zhukovski’s 
researches as to the “wandering quatrains” {i.e., quatrains 
commonly attributed to ‘Umar, but ascribed on older and 
better authority to other poets), and Heron Allen’s careful 
and exhaustive analysis of the relation existing between Fitz- 
Gerald’s rendering and the originals on which it was based. 

\ Of the quatrains of ‘Umar Khayyam included in M. Nicolas’ 


‘ edition, no fewer than eishty-two were found by Zhukovski 
ascribed on at least equally good authority to one 
“wandering or Other of the following poets : ‘Abdu’llah 
quatrains. Abu Sa‘id b. Abi’l-Khayr, Afdal-i-Kashi, 

Akif, ‘Ala’u’d-Dawla Simnani, Anwari, ‘Asjadi, Athiru’d- 
Din, ‘Attar, Avicenna (Ibn Sina), Awhadl-i-Kirmanl, 
Badihi-i-Sajawandi, Bakharzl (Sayfu’d-Din), Fakhru’d-Dm 
Razi, Firdawsi, Ghazali (Ahmad), Hdfidh-i-ShlrAzl, Jaldlu’d- 
Dln Rumi, Jamalu’d-Dm Oazwmi, Khaqani, Kamdlu’d-Dln 
Isma‘ll, Majdu’d-Din Hamkar, Maghribi, Malik Shamsu’d- 
Din, Najmu’d-Dm Razi, Nasiru’d-Dm Tusi^ Ni‘matu’llah- 
i-Kirmanf, Rida’u’d-Dm, Sa‘du’d-D{n Hamawf, Salman-i- 
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Sdwajf, Sh'lhf, Siriju’d Dfri Qumrf, and Tdlib 1 ArnuK 
This list could, with a little trouble, be greatly increased 
I have myself noticed (without searching for) a few more 
instances Thus the quatrains ascribed by Whmfield, 
(Nos 144 and 197) and by Nicolas (Nos 116 and 182) 
to ‘Umar, and by Zhukovski (Nos 26 and 27) to NasfruM 
Din Tusl and Tilib i Amull, are attributed m the 
7 iaz/vrfl”(^composed in a d 1330) to Siriju’d-Dln Qumrl and 
Din Karachi respectively , * and, since they represent 
^umctncally opposite points of view. It islitleast certain that 
the) are not by the same author A useful tabulated con- 
cordance of these quatrains, showing their correspondence 
with the editions of Whtnfield and Nicolas, and the Bodleian 
manuscript, is appended by Ross to his translation of Zhu 
ko^ ski’s article The upshot of the whole inquiry is that, 
while It IS certain that ‘Umar Khayyam wrote many quatrains. 
It IS hardly possible, save in a few exceptional coses, to assert 
positively that he wrote any particular one of those ascribed 
to him The oldest known manuscript of ‘Umar’s RubdUyyii 
(Bodleian, No 525) dates from the year a h 865(=:ad r46(>- 
1461), and was therefore transcribed nearly three centuries 
and a half after his death It contains only 158 quatrains, and 
has been published in fac itmxle-, with literal prose translation, 
Introduction, and other matter, by Mr hdward Heron Allen 
(London, 1898), who m a later publication on the same 
subject {^Edward FtizGerald's Rubi^iyydt of ^Omar Khayydm 
with thetr Original Persian Sources, London, 1899), enumerates, 
on pp xv-xvi, the manuscripts and editions known to him, 
with the number of quatrains contained in each This varies 
from 76 m one of the older Pans MSS (dated a h 937 
= A D 1530-1531) to 604 in the Bankipur MS , 770 m 
the edition lithographed at Lucknow in ah 1312 

‘ See my Btogra^htes of Persian Poets contained in the Ta nkh i 
Gunda m the ^RAS for October 1900 and January 1901 Nos 38 
and so 

18 
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(= A.D. 1894-95), and 845 in John Payne’s metrical trans- 
lation, while Miss Jessie E. Cadcll succeeded in collecting 
from all available sources over twelve luindred quatrains 
I attributed to ‘Umar KhayyAm. It is, of course, alv/ays 
■ possible that an ancient and authoritative manuscript may 
j\some day be discovered in one of the unexplored libraries 
Ipf Asia, but, failing this, it must, save in a few isolated cases, 
iremain uncertain which of the many quatrains ascribed to 
‘Umar are really his. Both external and internal evidence fail 
us ; the former because we possess no manuscript which even 
approaches the poet’s time^ the latter because nearly all , 
quatrains are so similar in form, metre, style, and diction, 
so brief in extent, so much more prone to treat of the 
Universal than of the Particular, and so easy to make or 
paraphrase, that not even the most accomplished Persian man 
of letters could seriously pretend to decide by their style 
as to their authorship, which, indeed, if I may be pardoned 
the somewhat irreverent comparison, is often as uncertain as 
that of an English “ Limerick.” 

As regards the relations between FitzGerald’s translation 
or paraphrase and the original, this point has been exhaustively 
' and conscientiously worked out by Mr. Edwar d Heron Alie n 
in the second of the two books mentioned on the preceding 
page, and it is sufficient here to quote in his own words the 
final conclusion at which, after much labour, he arrived 
(pp. xi-xii of his Preface) : — 


“Of Edward FitzGerald's quatrains, forty-nine are faithful and 
beautiful paraphrases of single quatrains to be found in the Ouseley 
or Calcutta MSS., or both. 

“Forty-four are traceable to more than one quatrain, and may 
therefore be termed the ‘composite’ quatrains. 

“Two are inspired by quatrains found by FitzGerald only in 
Nicolas’ text. 

“Two are quatrains reflecting the whole spirit of- the original 
poem. 
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1 \\0 are traceable crclusivcly to the influence of the Manfigu t 
ra\ro{ Fandu’d Dm ‘Attar 

“Tuo quatrains primarily inspired by ‘Umar were influenced bj 
he Odes of Hafidh 

‘ And three, which appeared only in the first and second editions, 
ind were afterwards suppressed by Edward FitzGerald himself, are 
aot — so far as a careful search enables me to judge — attributable 
:o any lines of the original texts Other authors may have inspired 
:hcm but their identification is not useful in this case 

Only the venest tyros need to be reminded that in Persian 
the quatrain is always an absolutely complete and isolated unit, 
that there is no such thing as a. poem composed of a number 
of quatrains, and that in collections of quatrains the only order 
observed or recognised is the alphabetical, according to the 
final letter of the three rhyming half-verses 

Of Bibd Tdhir, of Hamadin, nick-named “the Naked” 
the second of the four famous quatram-wnters of 
this period, I shall speak but bnefiy, since his 
quatrains have been published by M. Cldment 
HitnaditL jjjg y^ttrnal AiiaUque for Nov -Dec , 

1885 (ser. viii, vol 6), with a French translation and notes, 
and again by Mr, Edward Heron Allen in his Lament of 
Tihtr (Quantch, 1902), with Introduction, literal prose trans- 
lation and notes, to which is added an English verse-translation 
'by Mrs Elizabeth Curtis Brenton I have also devoted several 
pages (83-87) in the Prolegomena to this volume to a discussion 
of the dialects and dialect-poetry of Persia m general, and Bdbd 
Tahir m particular, and gave the text and metrical translations 
of three ot his most popular quatrains * These, and most other 
dialect-quatrains, are wntten not in the usual rub&H metres but 
the apocopated hexameter hazaj^ t e , the foot (>— ' — — •— ) 
SIX times repeated in the bayt, but “docked ” to (— • ) m 

I • Of less use to the ordinary English reader, because wntten m 
' Russian is ZhuLovski’s article in vol an {pp 104-108) of the Zafiskt 
of the Oriental Section of the Imperial Russian Archzeological Society 
'for 1901 
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the third and sixth feet. They are naturally, as being the work 
of simple and provincial men, usually of a less introspective 
and philosophical character tlian those of quatrain-writers like 
‘Umar Khayyam. 

Of Bdbi Tahir’s life we know but little, and very various 
dates, ranging from the beginning of the eleventh to the latter 
part of the thirteenth century of our era, have been assigned to 
him by different Persian writers. By far the oldest mention 
of him which I have met with occurs in the already-mentioned 
Rdhatu' s-Sudiir^^ on f. 43 of the unique Paris MS., and runs 
as follows ; — 

" I have heard that when Sultan Tughril Beg came to Ramadan,' 
there were three elders of the saints {i.e., the Sufis), Baba Tahir, 
Baba Ja'far, and Shaykh Hamsha. Now there is by the 
o^Blbd’rihir, 0 ^ Ramadan a little mountain called Khidr, and 

a'd”iso 2-3 there they were standing. The Sultan’s eyes fell upon 
them ; he halted the vanguard of his army, alighted, 
approached, and kissed their hands. Baba Tahir, who was some- 
what crazy in his manner, said to him, ‘ O Turk, what wilt thou do 
with God’s people ? ’ ‘ Whatever thou biddest me,’ replied the 
Sultan. ' Do [rather] that which God biddeth thee,’ replied Baba ; 

Verily God enjoineth Jtistice and Well-doing’”^ The Sulfan wept 
and said, ‘ I will do so.’ Baba took his hand and said, ‘ Dost thou 
accept this from me ?’ ' Yes,’ replied the Sultan. Baba had on his 
finger the top of a broken ibriq 3 wherewith he had for many years 
performed his ablutions. This he took off and placed on the 
Sultan’s finger, saying, ‘Thus do I place on thy hand the empire 
of the world : be thou just !’ The Sultan used to keep this amongst 
his amulets, and, when a battle was impending, used to put it on 
his finger. Such was his pure faith and sincere belief ; for in the 
Muhammadan religion there was none more devout or watchful 
than he.” 

The meeting here described probably took place about 
A.H. 447 or 450 (a.d. 1055-58), so that we may safely reject 

* See pp. I17 and 166 supra. = Qur’an, xvi, 92. 

3 A pitcher with a long, narrow neck used for the ablutions prescribed 
by Islam. A ring-shaped fragment had in this case resulted from a 
horizontal fracture of the neck. 
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the dnte (a h 410= A d 1019-20) assigned to BAbd TAhir^s 
death by Ridd quH Khin in the Rtyidu'l while the 

statement cited b) Zhukovski in the article alluded to in a 
preceding footnote, that BAbd conversed with Avicenna 

{who died m A D 1036) contains no inherent improbability 
The anecdote cited above is quite in character both with the 
little we know of Baba Tahir from other sources, and with 
the consideration and respect still shown by the highest and 
noblest in Muhammadan countries to half-crazy {majdhUh) 
dervishes with a reputation for sanctity Such I have myself 
seen wander at will into Turkish Government offices, where 
they always met with n kind and even deferential reception 

We now pass on to the third great quatrain writer, Abu 
Sa‘id b Abi’l-Khajr (born at Mihna, in the district of 
Khdwnrdn, on December 7, a i> 967, died on 
AMWiar ^ ® *®+ 9 )> whom Etbe describes 

as the first master of theosophic verse, the first 
to popularise the quatrain as a vehicle of religious, mystic, and 
philosophic thought, and to make u the focus of all mystic- 
pantheistic irradiations,” and the first ‘‘ to give the presenta- 
tions and forms of the Sufi doctrine those fantastic and gorgeous 
hues which thenceforth remained typical of this kind of poetry ” 
Like Bdbi_TAhir,-Abu Sa‘id is said to have come into personal 
relations with Avicenna, and when they separated after their 
first interview, according to the popular story, the mystic said, 
*‘What I sec he knows,*’ while the philosopher said, What 
I know he sees ” * But Eth6 has shown that (as, indeed, was 
to be expected) they were on important points of belief 


* This story is given amongst other places m the Akhlaq t ^aldh 
(composed in the second half of the fifteenth century) p 28 of the edition 
lithographed at Lucknow in A H 1283 (a d 1866-^) According to 
another accoi iit given in the Ta nkk 1 Guz da and cited by Ethe [loc at 
p 151) Avicenna said ‘ All that I know he also secs while Abu ba id 
sa d All that I do not see he knows 
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{c.g.f the efficacy of faith without works) in direct antagonism 
(pp. 52-53 of the article mentioned in n. r ad calc): 

The materials for Abil Sa'id’s biography arc exceptionally 
complete, for, besides the usual hagiologies and anthologies, 
we have first of all two monographs compiled 
^7 ^-thu with lus usual diligence and scholar- 

"oplous? ship, I and subsequently the publication by Zhu- 

kovski in 1899 volumes of rare texts 

dealing wholly or chiefly with his life, words, and verses. 
These two volumes arc so important that they merit a 
somewhat detailed notice. 

The first volume contains the texts of two Persian works, 
the Asi‘aru'i-Taxuhld fl MnqmndtV sh-Shaykh Abl Sa^Id (“Mys- 
teries of the Divine Unity, treating of the Stations of 
Shaykh Abu Sa‘fd ”), and the short Risdla-i-Haiurd’iyya 
(“Treatise of the Houri ”). The former, a lengthy work 
of 485 pages, was compiled by the Saint’s great-great-grand- 
son, Muhammad b. al-Munawwar b. Abfs-Sa^id b. Abi Tahir 
b. Abf Sah'd b. Abi’l-Khayr of Mayhana,^ and, as Zhukovski 
has shown in his learned preface, between the years a.h. 552 
and 599 (a.d. 1157 and 1203), for it alludes to the death 
of Sanjar the Seljuq, which took place in the former year, and 
is dedicated to Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad b. Sam, King of 
Ghur, who died in the latter year. Zhukovski’s text is based 
on two MSS., those of St. Petersburg and Copenhagen, and 
the importance of the work lies, as he points out, in the fact 
that it is one of the original sources used by ‘Atp 4 r, Jami, and 
other later compilers, and that it rests almost entirely on the 
statement of contemporaries transmitted either orally or in 
the form of notes and memoranda. Besides being one of the 
oldest monographs on Sufi saints, and giving a very clear 

* In the Sitzungsb. d. bayr. Akad., fhilos.-fhilolog. Klasse, 1875, 
pp. 145-168, and 1878, pp. 38-70. In these articles Dr. Ethe pub- 
lished ninety-two of Abu Sa'id’s quatrains with metrical translations 
and copious explanations and commentary. 

“ So pointed in the Asrdru't-Tawliid, p. 3, 1 . 17. 
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picture of the dervish life of that period, it is also of con- 
siderable philological interest, and the editor has wisely 
preserved unchanged the archaic forms m which it abounds 
Both manuscripts date from the eighth century of the Flight 
(fourteenth of our era) 

The Rtsala t Hawrd'tyya is a short treatise of five pages 
written by ‘Abdu’llah b Mahmud of Shash (or Chach) in 
Transoxiana to explain one of Shaykh Abu Sa‘{d*s quatrains 

The second volume published by Zhukovski comprises the 
text of an ancient and unique manuscript in the British Museum 
(dated ad 1299) whereof the greater part treats of **the 
spiritual teachings and supernatural powers” of Shaykh Abu 
Sa‘id The author of this worl^ which amounts to seventy- 
eight pages of printed text, and was written somewhat earlier 
than the Atr&ri^t TawMdy was also a great great grandson of 
the Saint, and a son, as Zhukovski conjectures, of Abu Rawh 
Lutfu’llah 

Besides these ample materials, to do justice to which would 
require in itself a volume we have numerous notices 
of the Saint’s life m later biographical works like the Haft 
iy//^(cited by Eth 4 ), Ta'rlkht^Guz^, NafaJ^uHfUns (ed 
Nassau Lees, pp 339“347)> &c, as well as Oriental editions 
of his Ruba^iyyaty which arc sometimes combined in one 
volume with those of *Umar Khayyim and BdbA Tahir,, 
and other kindred matter His life, however, seems-to\ 
have been uneventful, his expenenecs lying, to make use 
of the idiom of the Persian mystics, rather in the “ World I 
ofScra\s” rtran m tVic of H.on«ms * In t'nis respect 

he differs essentially from the wnters and poets to whom the 
first part of this chapter was devoted 

To Dr Ethe, I think, belongs the credit of establishing 
Shaykh Abu SaUd’s pre eminent importance in the history of 
Persian Mysticism — an importance hardly recognised even by 
his own countrymen, who, following the well known saying 
of their greatest theosophical writer, Jalalu’d Din Rumi, 
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commonly reckon SanA’I and ‘Auar, both of whom were 
subsequent to Abu Sa‘id, as the first and second of their three 
arch-mystagogues. Yet, as Dr. Eth6 has amply shown in the 
selection of the Saint’s quatrains which he published (and the 
same holds good of his sayings, whereof an abundance is 
recorded by his biographers), all the characteristics of, Persian 
mystical thought and diction now for the first time present 
themselves in a combination which has ever since remained 
typical of Persian, Turkish, and Indian Sufi poets. The fol- 
lowing quatrains, selected from Dr. Ethd’s monograph, and 
numbered with the numbers which he there assigns to them, 
will, I think, suffice to prove the truth of this assertion : — 

(1) 

“To gladden one poor heart of man is more, 

Be sure, than fanes a thousand to restore ; 

And one free man by kindness to enslave 
Is better than to free of slaves a score.” 

( 2 ) 

“O Thou whose Visage makes our world so fair, 

Whose union, night and day, is all man’s prayer. 

Art Idnder unto others ? Woe is me I 

But woe to them if they my anguish share 1” 

( 5 ) 

“In search of martyrdom the Gltdzts go* 

To fight Faith’s battles : do they then not know 
That martyred lovers higher rank, as slain 
By hand of Friend, and not by hand of Foe ? ” 

o- 

( 6 ) 

“Let no one of Thy boundless Grace despair; 

Thine own elect shall ever upward fare : 

The mote, if once illumined by Thy Sun, 

The brightness of a thousand suns shall share.” 


* Those who engage in the ghazw, or religious war. 
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(10) 

**TiU Mosque and College fall ’neath Ruin's ban, 
ri And Doubt and Faith be interchanged in man, 

Hov? can the Order of the Qalondars^ 

Prevail, and raise up one true Musulmin?" 

(13) 

“Sir, blame me not if wine I drink, or spend 
My life m striving Wine and Love to blend } 

When sober, I with nvals sit ; but when 
Beside myself, I am beside the Friend.” 

('7) 

“ Said I, * To whom belongs thy Beauty I ' He 
Replied, * Since I alone exist, to Me ; 

Lover, Beloved and Love am I in one, 

Beauty, and Afirror, and the Eyes which seel*” 

(18) 

"I sought the Leech and told my inward Pam; 

Said he, 'From speech of all but Him refrain; 

As for thy diet, Heart’s-blood shall it be, 

And from both Worlds thy thoughts shalt thou restrain " 

(19) 

“Those men who lavish on me titles fair 
Know not my heart, nor what is hidden there; 

But, if they once could turn me inside out. 

They’d doom me to the Burning, that 111 swearl” 

(20) 

“Thou bid St me love, and midst Thy lovers pme, 

I Of Sense and Reason stripst this Heart of mine; 

? Devout and much revered was I, but now 
Toper, and gad-about, and hbertine." 

(21) 

"That Moon m Beauty nch and Constancy, 

Beauty's high Zenith is His least Degree , 

Gaze on His Sun-bright Face; or, can’st thou not, 

On those dark curls which bear it company." 


a. Qalandar is a kind of dervish who disregards all appearances and 
ledless of men’s opinion 
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(27) 

“ My countenance is blanched of Islam’s hue ; 

I^Iore honour to a Frankish dog is due ! 

So black with shame’s my visage that of me J’v"- h ( 
Hell is ashamed, and Hell’s despairing crew." 

(28) 

"When me at length Thy Love’s Embrace shall claim 
To glance at Paradise I’d deem it shame, 

While to a Thee-less Heaven were I called, 

Such Heaven and Hell to me would seem the same.’’ 

(30) 

"What time nor Stars nor Skies existent were, 

Nor Fire nor Water was, nor Earth, nor Air, 

Nor Form, nor Voice, nor Understanding, I 
The Secrets of God’s One-ness did declare.’’ 


(32) 

" Brahmin, before that cheek rose-tinted bow 
Of fourteen-year-old beauty, for I vow 
That, failing eyes God-seeing, to adore 
Fire is more fit than to adore a cow 1"* 

(33) 

" O God, I crave Thy Grace for hapless me ! 

For hapless me enough Thy Clemency ! 

Each some protector, some defender claims ; . 

But I, poor friendless I, have none but Thee ! ” 

(38) 

“ By whatsoever Path, blessed the Feet 
Which seek Thee ; blessed He who strives to meet 
Thy Beauty ; blessed they who on it gaze. 

And blessed every tongue which Thee doth greet ! ’’ 


* " Cow-worshippers ’’ (gdv-parast), or “ calf-worshippers ” {giisdla- 
parast), is a term not imfrequently applied by the Persian to the Hindus. 
The ruddy glow on beauty’s cheeks is compared to the sun or to fire, and 
hence the lover is metaphorically termed a Fire-worshipper or Sun- 
worshipper. 
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(54) 

‘'The Gnostic, who hith known the Mystery, 

Is one with God, and from his Self hood free ; 

Affirm Gods Being and deny thine own 
This IS the meaning of 'no god but HE'" 

(55) 

"List night I passed m converse with the Friend, 

(i Who strove to break the vows which I would mend : 

The long Night passed the Tale was scarce begun • 
Blame not the Night, the Talc hath ncer an end 1 ' 

(61) 

" Since first I was, nc er far from Thee I ve been ; 
ily lucky star hath served me well, I ween , 

Extinguished in Thine Essence, if extinct, 

And if existent, by Thy Light I'm seen 

And here, to conclude, is the quatrain asenbed to Avicenna, 
with the reply of Shaykh Abu Sa'id. The former runs — 

"Tis we who on God’s Grace do most rely. 

Who put our vices and our virtues b>, 

For where Thy Grace exists, the undone done 
Is reckoned, and the done undone thereby.” 

This IS Abu Sa‘id’s reply — 

"O steeped in sin and void of good, dost try 
To save thy&elf, and thy misdeeds deny? 
i Can sms be cancelled, or neglect made good ? 

Vainly on Grace Divine dost thou rely I 

The verses above cited illustrate most of the salicnt-pecur- 
liarjties of Suf i thou ght and diction There is the fundamental 
conception of God as not only Almighty and All-good, but as 
the sole source of Being and Beauty, and, indeed, the one 
Beauty and the one Being, Whom is submerged whatever 
becomes non-apparent, and by Whose light whatever is apparent 
IS made manifest ” Closely connected with this is the sym- 
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bolic language so characteristic of thcscj and, indeed, of nearly 
all mystics, to whom God is essentially “ the Friend,” ‘‘ the 
Beloved,” and “the Darling”; the ecstasy of meditating on 
Him “the Wine” and “the Intoxication”; His self-revela- 
tions and Occultations, “ the Face ” and “ the Night-black 
Tresses,” and so forth. There is also the exaltation of the 
Subjective and Ideal over the Objective and Formal, and the 
spiritualisation of religious obligations and formula, which has 
been already noticed amongst the Isma'Ilfs, from whom, 
though otherwise strongly divergent, the Sdfi's probably 
borrowed it. Last, but not least, is the broad tolerance which 
sees Truth in greater or less measure in all Creeds ; recognises 
that “ the Ways unto God are as the number of the souls of 
men”; I and, with the later Hafidh, declares that “any shrine 
is better than self-worship. ”2 

Innumerable sayings and anecdotes of Abu Sa'id are recorded 
by his diligent biographers. A very few examples of these must 
suffice. Being once asked to define Suffism, he said, “To lay aside 
what thou hast in thy head (such as desires and ambitions), and 
to give away what thou hast in thy hand, and not to flinch ' 
from whatever befalls thee.” “The veil between God and 
His servant,” he observed on another occasion, “ is neither 
earth nor heaven, nor the Throne nor the Footstool : thy self- 
hood and illusions are the veil, and when thou removest these 
thou hast attained unto God.” They described to him how 
one holy man could walk on the water, how another could fly 
in the air, and how a third could in the twinkling of an eye 
transport himself from one city to another. “ The frog can 
swim and the swallow skim the water,” he replied ; “ the crow 
and the fly can traverse the air, and the Devil can pass in a 
moment from East to West. These things are of no great 
account : he is a man who dwells amongst mankind, buys and 

' Tnruqu’lldhi ka-'adadi nuftisi Bani Adam. The Siifls ascribe this 
saying to the Prophet, but there can be little doubt that it is spurious. 

“ Har qibla‘i ki bdshad bihtar zi khud-parasti. 
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sells, marries, and associates with his fcllow-creaturcs, yet is 
never for a single moment forgetful of God.” 

It is said that one of Abu Sa*id*s favourite verses, forming 
part of an Arabic poem addressed by Kuthayyir to his beloved 
*Azza, was this . — 

“I would answer thy \oice didst thou call me, though over my 
body lay 

Hcavj the earth of the gra\e yard, and my bones were crumbled 
aw*ay’ , 

a verse which strongly recalls Tennyson’s beautiful lines m 
Maud — 

“She IS coming my own, my sweet; 

Were it e%cr so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth m an earthy bed. 

My dust would hear her and beat. 

Had I lain for a century dead , 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red ’ 

On his tombstone was engraved the following verse m 
Arabic — 

“I ask thee, nay, command thee, when comes my time to die, 

To carve upon my tombstone, ‘ Here doth a lover he ' 

That perchance some other lover, who Passion’s laws doth 
know, 

Maj halt his feet at my grave, and greet the lover who lies 
below * 

Of Shaykh Abu Isma*fl *Abdu’lIah Ansarf of Herat, chiefly 
known for his or Supplications, and his R.ub&Hyy&t^ 

or Quatrains, I shall say but little. He claimed, 
^ implies, an Arabian origin, iieuig 

^ t’s companion Abd 
Ayvub j he * , a d 1006, and died 

' For the Arabic text, see the last page (p 78) of Zhukovski s l^dlai u 
Sukhandn &c. 
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in 1088. Two works named “ The Stages of the Pilgrims” 
{Mandzilu's-Sd'‘irln) and “The Lights of Verification” 
[AnwdrPt-Tahqlq) are also ascribed to him. The following is 
from his Mundjdt : — 

“ O God ! Two pieces of iron are taken from one spot, one 
becomes a horse-shoe and one a King’s mirror. O God ! Since 
Thou hadst the Fire of Separation, why didst Thou 
^^^se up the Fire of Hell ? O God ! I fancied that I 
knew Thee, but now I have cast my fancies into the 
water. O God I I am helpless and dizzy ; I neither know what I 
have, nor have what I know !” 

This well-known quatrain is attributed to 

Quatrains, , . 

him ; — 


“ Great shame it is to deem of high degree 
Thyself, or over others reckon thee : 

Strive to be like the pupil of thine eye — 

To see all else, but not thyself to see.” 

The following is also typical : — 

“ I need nor wine nor cup : I’m drunk with Thee ; 

Thy quarry I, from other snares set free : 

In Ka'ba and Pagoda Thee I seek : 

Ka'ba, Pagoda, what are these to me ? ” 

Ethe (/oc. at., p. 282) enumerates the following works of 
Shaykh ‘Abdu’lldh Ansar! : the Nasjhat, or “ Advice,” dedi- 
cated to the Nidhamu’l-Mulk ; the Ild hl-ndtn a^ 
°^sh^aykh^-°^ or “ Divine Book”; the Zddu'DJrtfln, or 
Ansan. Gnostics’ Provision ” ; the Kitdb-i-.Asrdr, or 
“ Book of Mysteries ” ; a new and enlarged redaction of 
^VL\\&r[AsTrabaq^t-i-Shfiyya, or Biographies of Sufi Saints ; and 
a prose Romance of "Yusuf and Zulaykhd entitled Anindl- 
Murlaln waHiamsu'l-Majdlis, or “The Companion of Discipes 
and Sun of Assemblies.” 
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We must now pass on to some of the chief non-mystical 
poets of this period, of whom- four at least deserve mention, 
VIZ,, the younger Asadi of Tus, the two poets of 
Jurjan, Fakhru*d-Dm As'ad and FaMhf, and 
Q.'itr^n of Tabriz. Let us begin with the latter, 
whom Ndsir-i-Khusraw met and conversed witli during his 
halt at Tabriz (August a6 to September i8, 1046), and of 
whom he speaks as follows in his Safar-nama (p. 6 of 
the text) : — 

*' In Tabriz I saw a poet named OMrdn. He uTOte good poctr>*, 
but did not know Persian well. He came to me bringing the 
Di’xSns of Manjik and Daqicji, which he read with me, questioning 
me about every p-assage in which he found difficulty. Then I 
explained, and he wrote down the explanation. He also recited to 
me some of his own poems," 

Both ‘Awfl {Lubib, vol. ii of my edition, pp. 214-221) 
and Dawlatshih (pp. 67-69} consecrate separate notices to 
Qajrin, but both arc meagre in biographical details. Accord- 
ing to the former he xns a native of Tabriz, according to the 
latter, of Tirmidh, while S^efer conjectures that he was born 
in the mountains of Daylam, between Qazwln and the Caspian 
Sea. Dawlatsh^h speaks of him as the founder of a school of 
poetry which included such distinguished poets as Anwarl, 
Rashidi of Samarqand, Rijhl of Walw.ilaj, Shams-i-Simkash, 
‘AdnSnf, and Pisar~i‘ihum-ihJna (“the Son of the Tavern ”), 
sjiii jids that the emwettt secrctarj' pcetj R3shhiu*d~DJ/} 
Wa^wdt, used to say : “ I consider Qajrdn as incontestably the 
Master of Poetry In our time, and regard the other poets as 
being so rather by natural genius than by artistic training.” 
And it is certainly true that with him poetry becomes infinitely 
more artificial and rhetorical than with most of his predecessors, 
while, as Dawlatshdh adds, he especially cultivated the more 
difficult verse-forms, such as the murabba* (foursome), mu~ 
ihammas (fivesomc), and double rhyme [dJ.u'l^^dJiyatayn). In 
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this latter device he is especially skilful, and, though imitated 
by some later poets, is surpassed by few. Amongst his 
imitators in this respect was Sanjar’s Poet-Laureate Mu'izzi, 
who has a celebrated poem in double rhyme ^ beginning : — 

“ Fresh as rose-leaves freshly fallen dost thou on my breast rest ; 
Didst thou erst in Heaven's embraces as a nursling pressed 
rest?” 

This ingenious artifice is very difficult to imitate in English, 
and as it is the special characteristic of nearly all his verse, ^ 
which depends for its beauty rather on form than idea, it must 
be left to those who can read it in the original to judge of its 
merit. The above attempt to reproduce this artifice in a 
single verse of English is, indeed, inadequate ; each line should 
end with a word which in spelling and pronunciation exactly 
corresponds with the last syllable of the preceding word, like 
farsang (parasang) and sang (stone), narang (orange) and rang 
(colour), Amuy (the Oxus) and mUy (hair), and so on ; and to 
produce the effect in English it would be necessary to compose 
verses of which each line should, besides observing the ordinary 
laws of rhyme and metre, end with pairs of words like “ recoil, 
coil,” “ efface, face,” “ refuse, use,” and the like. But in 
Persian the figure, though very artificial, is pretty enough when 
skilfully handled. 

Asad! the younger, named 'AH, who concluded his heroic 
poem, the Garshasp-ndma (one of the numerous imitations of 
^ the Shdhndma\ in a.d. io66, must be carefully 

you^er.of distinguished from his father Abu Nasr Ahmad, 
the teacher of Firdawsi and author of the “ strife- 
poems ” {munddharat) discussed at pp. 149— 152 supra^ who died 
in the reign of Sultan Mas'iid, t.e., before a.d. 1041. One point 

* See my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 58. 

= Many instances of it will be found in ‘Awfi’s notice of him in the 
Lnbdb. See pp. 214-221 of my edition of vol. ii of that work. 
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of great interest connected with the younger AsadI is that we 
possess a complete manuscript — ^and that the oldest known 
Persian manuscript, dated Shawwdl, a h 447 (= December, 
1055, or January, 1056) — entirely written in his own hand- 
writing This manuscript is in the Vienna Library, and 
has been beautifully edited by Dr Seligmann (Vienna, 1859), 
while a German translation by ‘Abdu’I-Khaliq (“ Abdul 
Chalig Achundow*’) was printed, without date, at Halle It 
is a copy of a work on Pharmacology, entitled Kft 6 bu*l-abniya 
^an haq&'tq?l-adwtya (“ The Book of Principles on the True 
Nature of Drugs ”), composed by Abi MansiSr MuwafFaq b 
‘Ah of Herdt, and the copyist in the colophon calls himself 
“ *Ali b Ahmad al-Asadi of Tus, the Poet ” 

Asadl’s Ganh&tp-n&ma^ an epic poem descnbing the adven- 
tures and achievements of Garshasp, an old legendary hero of 
Slstdn, contains some nine or ten thousand verses 
*5 ^ery similar m style to its prototype, the 
Shihnamaf but as I have not had access to any 
one of the ten manuscripts enumerated by £thd,r and have 
only at my disposal the portions published by Turner Macan 
m vol w of his edition of the Shdhndma (pp 2099 et teqq ), 
I am unable to say anything more about it 

Of greater interest and importance is his Persian Lexicon 
(Lughai t-Furs\ preserved m the Vatican MS , the publication 
of which in Gottingen in 1897 is, perhaps, the 
greatest of the many services rendered to Persian 
letters by Dr Paul Horn Ethd has since that 
time discovered another MS in the India Office (No 2,516=; 
No 2,455 of his Catalogue^ and has indicated the most 
important variants The Vatican MS is an ancient one, 
bearing a date equivalent to September 30, a d 1332 The 
Lexicon appears to have been composed by Asadi towards the 
‘ See his article in vol 11 of the Grundnss d Iranisch Phtlohg, 
PP 233-235 , and also his article Ober fersische Ten-onen m vol 11 
(pp 62-66) oHhe Transactions of the FtfUt International Congress ofOrten 
talists (Berlin 1882) 
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end of his life (p. 31 of Horn’s Preface), but at what precise 
epoch is not certain. It only explains rare and archaic Persian 
words, but its great value lies in the fact that each word is 
illustrated and vouched for by a citation from one of the old 
poets, including many otherwise unknown to us. The total 
number of poets thus cited is seventy-six, and the citations 
include passages from Rudagi’s lost Kallla and Dhnna, and 
other poems hitherto known to us either not at all, or only by 
name. One of the most remarkable omissions is the name of 
Nasir-i-Khusraw, whom, as we have seen, ‘Awfl also ignores. 
The explanation of this lies, I have no doubt, in the hatred and 
terror inspired in the minds of the orthodox by the Isma‘ilfs. 

Fakhru’d-DIn As‘ad of Jurjdn (or Gurgan) is scarcely known 
to us except as the author of the romantic poem of Wis and 
Rdtnhj a romance said to be based on an old 
As^^ofGu'^in Original, ^ and compared by Ethd {op. cit.y 

p. 240) to that of Tristan and Iseult. Even ‘Awfi 
(vol. ii, p. 240) says that, apart from this poem, he had only met 
with five verses by this poet. These verses, which he cites, 
contain an expression of the poet’s disappointment at the lack 
of appreciation shown by his patron, Thiqatu’l-Mulk Shahriydr, 
in spite of the “ much poetry ” which he had composed and 
recited to him ; and, with two very abusive lines, in which, 
after observing that he “ had never seen or heard of a man who 
was more of a cow than him,” he loads him with coarse 
invective. Dawlatshdh makes no mention of this poet, and 
ascribes the poem of Wis and Ramin to Ni^ami-i-‘Arud{ of 
Samarqand (p. 60), adding (p. 130) that others attribute it to 
Nidhami of Ganja^. It was composed about a.d. 1048, after 
Tughril’s victory over the “ Romans,” and is dedicated to his 
Minister, ‘Amldu’d-Dln Abu’l-Fath Mudhaffar of 'Nishdpdr, 
and was published (from a manuscript unfortunately defective) 

* See p. II, 1, 8, of the edition published by Nassau Lees in the Biblio- 
theca Indica Series (Calcutta, 1865), 
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in the Bibliotheca Indica Senes in 1865 Its importance, as 
Dr. Eth^ points out, lies in the foct that with it begins the 
differentiation of the romantic from the heroic variety of 
mathnawl, and the consecration of the hazaj metre to the 
former as of the mutaqartb to the latter The following 
slightly expanded translation of four verses of the Song of 
Ramm (p 142 , 11 11-14) may suffice as a specimen — 

“ O happy, happy Wisa who dost lie 
At Ramins feet, and with bewitched eye 
Gazest on him as partridge doomed to die 
Its gaze upon the hawk doth concentrate I 

" O happy happy Wisa, who dost hold 
Clasped in thy hand the jewelled cup of gold, 

Filled to the brim with nectar rare and old, 

Which like thy beauty doth intoxicate ! 

"0 happy Wisa, whose red lips confess 
With smiles their love ere Ramms lips they press, 
Whom with desires fulfilment Heaven doth bless 
And Mubad s fruitless passion doth frustrate I 

The Romance of ff^amtq and first versified m Persian 

by ‘Unsurf, and later (after a d 1049) by Fasihi 
. of Jurjdn, is also said to be based on a Pahlawi 

Adhri original, concerning which Dawlatshih (p 30, 
11 3-12) writes as follows — 


“TtAJj liJnfi'jfss/s. relate, tb.afc TatiW (iiSi 

828-844) ^bo was Governor of Khurasan in the time of the Abbasid 
Caliphs, was residing at Nishapur when one day a man brought a 
book and ofiered it to him as a present. He inquired what book it 
was The man replied that it was the Romance of Wamiq and 
^Adhra, a pleasant tale which wise men had compiled for King 
Nushirwan The Amir said *We are men who read the Qur’an, 
and we need nothing beside the Qur an and the Traditions of the 
Prophet Of such books as this we have no need for they are com 
pilations of the Magians, and are objectionable in our eyes ' Then 
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he ordered the book to be thrown into the water, and issued orders 
that wherever in his dominions there should be any books composed 
by the Persians and Magians, they should all be burned. Hence 
till the time of the House of Saman, no Persian poems were seen, 
and if now and then poetry was composed [in Persian], it was not 
collected." 

All the six versions of this poem enumerated by Ethd (p. 240) 
as having been composed in Persian seem to be lost, and its 
contents are only known from the Turkish version by Lami ‘1 
of ‘Unsuri’s redaction, which latter (the earliest) is merely 
mentioned by ‘Awfi (vol. ii, p. 32, 1 . 9). Dawlatshah (p. 69), 
in his brief notice of Faslhl of Jurjan, says that he had seen a 
few mutilated leaves of the version made by that poet, from 
which he quotes one verse, written in the same metre as the 
Shahnama (the hexameter mutaqdrib)^ and endeavours to make 
up for the scantiness of his information concerning the poet by 
giving a short account of his patron, ‘Unsuru’l-Ma'ali Kay- 
kd’ds, the grandson of Qabds b. Washmgir, Prince of Tab- 
aristan, himself a man of high literary attainments, and author 
of the Qdbhs-ndma^ which we must now briefly consider. 

The Qdbus~ndma is a book of moral precepts and rules of 
conduct, composed in a.d. 1082-83 by the above-mentioned 
Kay-ka’ds, then sixty-three years of age, for his 
Qibls^tdma. ^on Gilanshah. Manuscripts of it exist in the 
British Museum (Or. 3,252), Leyden, and Berlin ; 
the text has been lithographed in Tihran by Rida-quli Khan in 
A.H. 1285 (= A.D. 1868—69) ; and there is a French translation 
by Ouerry (Paris, 1886), and three Turkish versions (the oldest 
apparently lost), discussed by Dr. Rieu at p. 116 of his Turkish 
Catalogue. The book, therefore, has enjoyed a pretty wide 
popularity, which it unquestionably deserves ; for it- is full of 
wit^^and wisdom, rich in anecdote and illustration, and withal a 
royal book, written with a frank directness out of a ripe 
experience; and, in this respect, comparable to the Siydsat- 
ndma already discussed in this chapter. 
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'^The Qdhhs-ti^m^onWns forty-foiir_chapterSj preceded by a 
preface, m which the royal author laments the decline of filial 
obedience, and exhorte his son to live virtuously, 
nlm?* remembering that on his father’s side he is de- 
scended from the old Persian King of Glldn, Argh- 
ash FarhAdwand, who is mentioned in the Shihnima of Abu’J- 
Mu’ayyad of Balkh, and, through his father’s grandmother, from 
Marzubdn b. Rustam b Sharwln, author of the Marzuh&n- 
n&may whose thirteenth ancestor was Kay-ka’us b. QubAd, the 
brother of Nushirwan, the SAsAnian King, while his mother was 
the daughter of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, and his great-grand- 
mother on his fether’s side the daughter of Hasan b. FlriizAn, 
King of Daylam. The preface is followed by the table fo 
contents The first four chapters deal with God, creation, and 
religious duties 5 the fifth with duty towards parents ; the sixth 
and seventh with the cultivation of the mind and the powers 
of expression ; and the eighth with the maxims inscribed in 
Pahlawi on the tomb of Ndshirwan Then follow chapters 
on age and youth ^(ix) j self-restraint in eating (x) ; wine- 
drinking (xi) ; entertaining (xii) ; chess, backgammon, and 
light jesting (xiii) j love (xiv) , enjoyment of life (xv) , the use 
of the hot bath (xvi) ; sleeping and resting (xvii) , hunting 
(xvm) ; polo (xix) , war (xx) , accumulation of wealth (xxi) , 
keeping faith in trusts (xxu) ; buying slaves (xxm) ; buying 
immo\able property (xxiv); buying quadrupeds (xxv) j marriage 
(xxvi) ; education of children (xxvii) , choice of friends 
(xxviii) j precautions against enemies (xxix) j pardon, punish- 
ment, and granting of favours (xxx) j study and legal functions 
(xxxi) J mercantile pursuits (xxxii) , the Science of Medicine 
(xxxm) , Astrology and Mathematics (xxxiv) j the Poetic Art 
(xxxv) ; the Minstrel’s Art (xxxvi) ; on the service of kings 
(xxxvii) , on the qualities of the courtier (xxxviii) , on Secre- 
taries of State and the Secretarial Art (xxxix) j on the qualities 
and duties of a wazir (xl) ; on the qualities and duties of a 
general (xU) ; on the qualities and duties of the King (xlu) j on 
farmers and agriculture (xlm) ; and, lastly, on generosity. 
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Inciilciu.illy tlic OiU‘!i<i‘ruh".n mijc-ilti'., li}:c thr Si^-tUnt-nannf 
ntmicrcHi-. {nhotit fifcy) nnrcfi jtr;, intfoilurr 4 t'‘> i!h!'.:rr.tc his 
coiin<cK, niifi !.ir^;cl)- (ir.iwjj from hi - p'r-onnl rrroHcctioris, A 
rnncl nv.uiv of tiir •' mtuinonU' foiim! in r^)!!'-'*!:inns of Persian 

■w ' f j 

Morii’S (s\u‘h as tint cuntain'-d In Korir-’;’ Pcauut Grtu-.ruir) in 
a vayuc and isuper nnal {ortn arc firrc a'crihcti to fiefinite 
pcr^onsJ ;uul 'oAv V(ru\y s-noe here tohi indefinitely having been 
appropriated hy later writers to •^osne fainons man. Of the 
rn>>t class I wilt only ttvnulon the ajiecdotc (pp. of the 

'riiu.ni lithoyiaph) of the (Jadi •■Mni’i-^Ahb.is Ruyanfs 
sayacitVj and )iow he cites a tree ;>• witri'-^s, which occurs also, 
told of the vatttc per-' uia^r, in Ibn Isfuidiyar’s Ilistcrj ',j 
Tolnrhti.u (India OHicc MS. Ko. 1,13.;., f. SOlt 
ijnpcr.sonal tnid yartded form, iti Forbe-.* Graintnar (Ko, 71 of 
the Per.sian stories, pp. 2H-29 of the tc::t>). Of the second 
class, I may cite the allusion (p. 210) to an alleged rule adopted 
by the Greeks tiiat none might strike one whom their King 
had smitten, out of respect for the subject of such royal 
chastisement, which practice Daudatshah (p. 7 of my edition) 
attributes to the Court of SultAn Mahmud of Gh.ar.na. Dav/- 
l.itshaii is, indeed, v.nthout doubt considerably indebted to the 
OAlus-jicmtay though he only mentions it once (p. 69), for he 
has evidently taken from it (Qf. 7 a;-;;d/;;r?, pp. 87-88) his 
account of the deposition and murder of Qabus b. Washmgi'r 
(pp. 48-49), and of the bold answer whereby the Sayyida, the 
mother of Majdu’d-Dawla, succeeded in preventing Sultan 
Mahmud from attacking her capital, Ray (see pp. 159-160 
5K/)/-n,and QnUis-nnmay pp. 128-129 = Dawlatshah, pp. 43-44)* 
The celebrated story of Sultan Mahmud’s threat which was 
answered by the letters “A.L.M.” (sec pp. 79-80 supra) also 
occurs on pp. 185-187 of the OdMwm/en, but the returner of 
this answer is here stated to have been the Caliph al-O^dir 
bi’llah instead of the King of Tabaristan, the solution of the 
enigma is credited to Abu Baler Kuhistani, who thereby gained 
promotion, and Firdawsi’s name is not connected with the 
matter at all. 
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It may, I think, be interesting or useful to some of my 
readers if I append here a list of the Anecdotes occurring m the 
Qihhs-nima^ with a reference to the chapter and page m the 
Tihran lithograph of a h 1285 m which they occur. 

1 Brutal rejoinder of a nch pilgrim to a poor one (ch iv, 

P 20) 

2 How the Caliph a! Mulawakkil s favourite slave Path was 

saved from drowning (ch vi, p 28) 

3 Anecdote of Plato, and his grief at being praised by a fool 

(ch vi, p 34) 

4. Muhammad b Zakanj'ya ar Razi, the physician, is alarmed 
because a madman smiles at him (ch vi, p 45) 

5 Anecdote of Nushirwan and his Minister Buzurjmihr (ch vi, 

p 37) 

6 Autobiographical, on the inexpediency of making improbable 

statements, even if they be true, unless they are susceptible 
of speedy proof (ch mi, p 39) 

7 On the importance of phraseology Harunu r* Rashid s dream 

and the t\\o interpreters thereof (ch vii, p 42) 

8 On the same subject remonstrance of a favounte slave to a 

libertine master (ch vii, p 42) 

9 Repartee of Buzurjmihr to an old woman who blamed him 

for not being able to answer her question (ch vu, p 43) 

10 How a young ‘Alawi of Zanjan is discomfited by an old Sunni 

(ch vii p 45) 

11 The tailor and his jar (ch ix, p 52) 

12 The old hunchback’s reply to a youth who mocked him 

(ch IX p 53) 

13 The old chamberlain and the horse (ch ix, p 56) 

14 The §ahib Isma il b ‘Abbad and his guest (ch x, p 59) 

15 Anecdote of Ibn Muqla and Nasr b Mansur at Tamimi 

(ch xii, p 65) 

16 How a criminal condemned to death by al Mu'tasim saves 

his life by means of a cup of water (ch xii, p 67) 
(The same story is commonly told of the Persian Hur« 
muzan and the Caliph ‘Umar See Tabari s Annals, Ser i, 
vol 5 PP 2558-9) 

17 The Prophet and the old woman (ch xiu, p 70) 

18 Anecdote of Shamsu I Ma* 5 U Qabus b Washmgir, the author s 

grandfather (ch xiv, p 74) 

19 Anecdote of Sultan Mas'ud of Ghazna (ch xiv, p 75) 
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20. Anecdote of 'Amr b. Layth (ch. xx, p. 85), 

21. The deposition and murder of Qabus b. Washmgir (ch. xx, 

p. 87). 

22. Instance of honour in thieves (ch. xxii, p. 94). 

23. Anecdote of Ahmad-i-Farighun (ch. xxv, p. in). 

24. Autobiographical, on the advantages of swimming (ch. xxvii, 

P- 115)- 

25. Anecdote of Gushtasp (ch. xxvii, p. 118). 

26. Anecdote of Shahrbdnuya and al-Husayn (ch. xxvii, p. 120). 

27. The death of Socrates (ch. xxviii, p. 125). 

28. Anecdote of al-Muhallab (ch. xxix, p. 127). 

29. Sayyida, the mother of Majdu’I-Mulk, and Sultan Mahmud 

(ch. xxix, p. 128). 

30. Dhu’l-Qarnayn’s instructions as to his burial (ch. xxix, p. 13 1). 

31. Anecdote of Mu'awiya (ch. xxx, p. 135). 

32. How the Qadi Abu’l-'Abbas Ruyani cites a tree as witness 

(ch. xxxi, p. 143). 

33. Anecdote of a merchant and a dealer (ch. xxxii, p. 150). 

34. How retribution overtakes a dishonest milkman (ch. xxxii, 

p. 154). 

35. Anecdote of Fadlun, King of Ganja (ch. xxxvii, p. 177). 

36. Another anecdote of Fadlun (ch. xxxvii, p. 179). 

37. Anecdote of al-Ma’mun and the Qadi 'Abdu’l-Malik of 'Abkara 

(ch. xxxix, p. 184). 

38. Anecdote of the Sahib Isma'il b. ‘Abbad (ch. xxxix, p. 1S4). 

39. Reply of the Caliph al-Qadir bi'llah to Sultan Mahmud’s threats 

(ch. xxxix, p. 185). 

40. Anecdote of Abu ‘All Simjur’s discerning secretary ‘Abdu’l- 

Jabbar Khujani (ch. xxxix, p. 187). 

41. Anecdote of Rabi‘ b. al-Mutahhar al-Qasri (ch. xxxix, p. 191)- 

42. Anecdote of a Persian King and his Minister (ch. xl, p. 193). 

43. Anecdote of Fakhru’d-Dawla and Isma'il b. ‘Abbad (ch. xl, 

P- 195)- 

44. Anecdote of Abu’l-FadI al-Bal'ami and Sahl of Khujand 

(ch. xl, p. 197). 

45. Anecdote of Tughril the Seljuq (ch. xlii, p. 204). 

46. Anecdote of Sultan Mahmdd and Abu’l-Faraj al-Busti 

(ch. xlii, p. 206). 

47. Anecdote of Sultan Mas‘dd of Ghazna (ch. xlii, p. 207). 

4^ Anecdote of Fakhru’d-Dawla and 'Adudu’d-Dawla (ch. xlii, 
p. 210). 

49. Anecdote of Alexander the Great (ch. xlii, p. 213). 

50. A problem for thieves (ch. xliv, p, 220). 

51. Anecdote of two Sufis (ch. xliv, p. 223). 
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Besides these anecdotes, many of which are at once apposite, 
original, and entertaining, the Qibus-neima contains many verses 
of poetry, most of which are quatrains composed 
author. Amongst the other poets cited 
are Abu Sa’id b Abi’l-Khayr, Abu Shuk ur of 
^kh, Abu Salik (of Gur^n^ who'^K cited as the inventor 
of a certain" musical air or mode), 'Asjadi, Farrukhi, Labibi, 
and Q umri of Gurgan. One verse m the Tabari dialect is 
also quoted (p 86), with a Persian rendering by the author 
The persons mentioned in the anecdotes include 
the ancient Greek sages Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen, Alexander 
the Great , of the Sdsdnian Royal Family and ministers, 
Ndshirwan, Buzurjmihr, and Shahrbdni, daughter of Yazdi- 
gird III, who was taken captive by the Arabs and married 
to al-Husayn , of the House of the Prophet, besides al- 
Husayn, ‘AH, and al-Hasan , of the Umayyads, Mu‘awiya , 
of the *Abbasid Caliphs, HiriinuV-Rashld, al-Ma’mun, al- 
Mutawakkil, and al-Qa’im , of past Muhammadan rulers and 
ministers of Persia, ’Amr b Layth, Sultan Mahmiid and Sultdn 
Mas’ud of Ghazna, Abu’l-Fadl al-Bal’aml, the Sdhib Isma'U b 
‘Abbdd, Abu*AliSimjur,Tughril the Seljuq, Nushtigm,Hasan- 
i-Piruzan the Daylaml, Shamsu’I-Ma‘dH-Qa‘bus, Sharafu’l- 
Ma‘ali, and many persons of less note. QfJiimself-the-auth'o^r 
does not^ell us-very-much. — His genealogy, which he traces 
up to Nushirwan, is, of course, known from other sources, and 
we also learn that he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
Caliphate of al-Qa’im, and that he had engaged in wars for the 
Faith both in India and m Georgia and Armenia. He also 
tells us incidentally a good deal about his ancestors and kins- 
men of the House of Ziydr, giving, for example, a very full 
narrative of the deposition and murder of his grandfather 
Qdbds, and mentioning how two of his predecessors, 
Washmglr and Sharafu’I-Ma‘dlf, were accidentally killed while 
hunting 
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The style of the Qahhs-nthm affords an excellent example 
of simple, straigiitforvvard Persian prose, heing less rugged and 
unpolished than the Siyilsai- 7 iiinin, but much less 
ornate than books like the Gulhtcin. It has a 
good deal of character and humour, and abounds 
in pithy proverbial sayings, of which the following may serve 
as specimens: “Every bird flics with its like” (p. 45); “A 
man within his own four walls is like a king in his own 
dominion” (p. 61) ; “A daughter is best unborn; if she be 
born, cither give her to a husband or to the grave ” (p. I20 : 
this proverb is still current) ; “The house with two mistresses 
is unswept ” ; “ A sparrow in the hand is better than a pea- 
cock on promise” ; “No man dies till his time is come, but till 
his time is come he docs not go to Barda‘ ^ in summer” 
(p. 179) ; “It is a very shameful thing if the watcher should 
need a watcher” (p. 199) ; “ Into whatever affair thou desirest 
to enter, look first how thou may’st emerge therefrom” 
(p. 202) ; “ One cannot all at once trust the cat with the 
fat ” (p. 204). The author’s ideas display a curious mixture 
of craft and simplicity, of scepticism and piety. Thus he 
dwells on the ethical, as apart from the spiritual, value of 
prayer, fasting, and other religious exercises as means to 
cleanliness, humility, and temperance ; and advocates con- 
formity with the laws of Islam “ because there is no State 
stronger than the Commonwealth of Islam.” The prescrip- 
tion of the Pilgrimage to the rich seems to him a valuable 
method of compelling persons of condition to see the world, 
and in concluding his observations on religious observances he 
recommends his son not to inquire too deeply into the funda- 
mental doctrines of the faith, “for,” says he, “with the why 
and wherefore thou hast nothing to do.” Excellent also is his 
advice to consider one’s poor rather than one’s rich neigh- 

* Also called Barda'a, or Bardha'a, a town in Adharbayjan. See 
Barbier de Meynard's Dictionnaire Geographique, etc. . , . de la Perse, 
pp. 91-93. I cannot find any evidence that it was generally considered 
especially unhealthy. 
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hours, since this will conduce to thankfulness to God instead 
of breeding envy. 

His worldly jnaxims are shrewd, and wonderfullyji^odern_at 
times He expatiates on the advantages of a smooth tongue, 
hids his son learn wisdom from fools, and cautions 
^onhe^aui^r” 3 gainst ovcr-modesty, “ for,” says he, “ many 
men fail of their objects through hashfulness ” 
His remarks on truthfulness are delightful “ But do thou, 
O son,*’ says he, “be specious, but not a liar . make thyself 
famous as a speaker of truth, so that, if at some time thou 
shouldst tell a he, men may accept it as true from thee ” 
He also cautions his son against making statements which, 
though true, are likely to be disbelieved, and cannot be 
easily proved , for, says he, “why should one make a state- 
ment, even if it be true, which it needs four months and the 
testimony of two hundred respectable witnesses to prove ^ ” 

His social maxims a re >genetaUy,5omi‘3« A host, says he, 
should never apologise to his guests for the entertainment 
which he offers them, as it only makes them 
maom*. he cvcf find fault with 

his servants in their presence He bids his son 
avoid playing games of chance for money, or with notorious 
gamblers , confirming his words with an oath , or lending 
money to friends, unless he is prepared to make the loan a 
gift His advice as to drinking wine is tinged with a delicate 
irony. He admits that to dnnk wine at all is contrary to 
religion, “but I know,” he continues, “that you will not 
refrain from it for any words of mine, or hearken to what I 
say.” Ther efore he confines ^mself to_recommendmg his 
son not to drink in the mining, or at least not ^ften, _for 
thereby_he will be tempted to omit his prayers, and will fill his 
head with fresh fumes of wine ere those of the previous evening’s 
debauch be dissipated He also counsels him to get drunk in 
his own house, so as to avoid scandal , not to drink on the eve 
of Friday, out of respect for the day, so that men, seeing this, 
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may forgive his drinking on other evenings ; and not to behave, 
when drunk, in a riotous and offensive manner. “To drink 
wine,” says he, “ is a sin, and if you must sin, let it at least be 
pleasantly and gracefully. So let the wine which you drink 
be of the best, and likewise the music to which you listen ; 
and if you jest with any one, do it well, so that, if you are to 
be punished in the next world, you may at least not be blamed 
and censured in this.” He also recommends that favours 
should be asked of stingy and avaricious persons only when 
they are drunk, and therefore in a more generous humour. 

After interesting chapters on the purchase of slaves and 
horses, and the good and bad points of different kinds of each, 
and on hunting and falconry, the autlior passes to marriage. 
Love at first sight he considers to be absurd and impossible. 
He discusses the qualities which go to the making of a good 
wife, and emphasises the importance of allying oneself by 
marriage with powerful and influential families. Girls, in his 
opinion, should not be taught to read and write, but should 
not be “ sold ” to rich but undesirable suitors. Children 
should be beaten if they are idle or naughty, and liberally 
rewarded with pocket-money if they are industrious and well- 
behaved ; and on no account should boys omit to learn the art 
of swimming. The wise man will be outwardly friendly and 
polite even to persons he dislikes, and will avoid putting him- 
self in the power of a friend, lest his friend should become 
hostile to him, and should use this power against him. He 
will refrain also from rejoicing over the death of an enemy, 
since only the assurance that he himself is secure against death 
could justify such exultation. Honesty is the merchant’s best 
policy. Poets should be discriminating in their praise, and, even 
if they exaggerate, should not say that one who has never even 
had a knife in his belt “ overthrows lions with his sword, and 
overturns Mount Bisitun ^ with his spear” ; or that the_steed 

* The ancient Bagastana, or Behistun, celebrated for the Achsemenian 
inscriptions carved on it, situated near Kirmanshah. 
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of one who has nc\cr even ndden a donkey “resembles 
Duldul, Burdq, or Rakhsh.” * Sitjrc should be indulged m 
but spanngl), “for the pitcher docs not nlwajs return un- 
scathed from the water”; and the poet “should not he over- 
much m his verse.” A fljmg foe should not be pursued or too 
hotly pressed, lest he turn at bty m desperation. If letters be 
written in Persum, they should be written with an admixture 
of Arabic, “for unmixed Persian is distasteful” One should 
not be o\ cr-cager for the service of Icings, and should avoid the 
society of soldiers. 

In conclusion, I give the following extracts from the 
ninth chapter, “ on Old Age and Youth,” 
^ specimen of the style of this interest- 
ing book. 

“0 son, though thou art young be oJd m understanding I do 
not bid thee not to play the >outh, but be a )Outh self controlled, 
not one of those worn out* >outh$ for the >oung are ever high 
spirited, as 4\nstotle sa) s * Youth $t a Atnd 0 / madnas Morcov cr, be 
not one of the foolish )Ouths, for harm comes of foil), not of high 
spmts. Take thy pleasure of life, for when thou art old, thou wilt 
assuredly be unable so to do, e\cn as a certain aged min said, * Tor 
many years I vainly sorrovved because, when I should grow old, the 
pretty ones would not care for me , but now that I am old, I do not 
care about them ’ And indeed even though he be capable thereof, 
such dalliance lU beseems an old man And even though thou art 
young, never forget God Almighty, nor deem thyself secure against 
Death for Death regards neither youth nor age, as 'Asjadi says 

'Gar hr ju^hn'i u 
Pir bt murdl u fuudn zisti 

*In youth or age did the question he, 

The young would live and the old would die.' 


• These three names belong to the mute of ‘Ali, the celestial steed of 
the Prophet, and the horse of Rustam respccti\cly 
■ Literally “ faded, “withered, to wit, by debauchery and excess 
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Anecdotr, 

" I have heard that in a certain city lived a tailor, who had a shop 
hard by the city gate ; and he had hung a pitcher on a nail, because 
it pleased his fancy to cast therein a pebble for every corpse which 
was borne forth from the city. And once a month he used to 
count these stones, to see how many had thus been borne forth, 
after which he would empty the pitcher and again hang it on the 
nail, and continue to cast stones into it until another month had 
elapsed. When some while had thus elapsed, it happened that the 
tailor died. And a certain man, who had not heard of the tailor’s 
death, came to look for him, and, finding his shop closed, inquired 
of a neighbour where he was, since he was not there. ' The tailor,’ 
replied the neighbour, ' hath gone into the pitcher !' 

" But do thou, O my son, be watchful ; be not deceived by thy 
youth. In obedience or disobedience, wherever thou art, remember 
God, and seek forgiveness, and fear Death, lest thou fall suddenly 
into the pitcher I . . . Respect the aged, and address them not with 
mockery, lest their answer silence thee. 

Axecdote. 

" I have heard that an old man, whose back was bent double with 
the weight of a hundred years, was going along leaning on a staff, 
when a young man, washing to mock him, said, ' Aged sir, for how 
much didst thou buy this pretty bow [meaning his back], for I too 
would buy one for myself ?' ' If thou livest,’ answered the old man, 
'and art patient, it will be given to thee for nothing !' . . . Be more 
careful to observe a virtuous old age than a virtuous youth, for 
youths have hope of old age, but the aged have naught to hope for 
save death, and it is impossible for them to look for aught else. For 
when the corn is white, if it be not reaped, it will fall of itself, and 
so likewise fruit which is mature, if it be not gathered, wiU of 
itself drop from the tree, without its being shaken. . . . They say 
in Arabic ; — 


' Idha iamm° amr"" dana iiagsiihu : 

Tawaqqd‘ zawdl^’* idlid qil^^ “ iamin I " ' 

‘ When aught is completed, its waning is nigh : 

When they say, " 'Tis completed ! ” then look for decline.’ 

“ Know, then, that they will not let thee be when thy senses have 
declined from their use. When the doors of speech, sight, hearing, 
touch, and taste are all shut on thee, neither wilt thou be able to 
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enjoy life, nor can thj life give cnjcqrment to others Thou wilt 
become a trouble to all, therefore death is better than such a life 
But when thou art old,a\oid the extravagances of youth, for the 
nearer one comes to death, the further should he be from extrava 
gance Man s life is like the sun, and thou mayest regard the son 
which IS on the western horizon as already set , as I say — 


'In Ages clutch Kay Kaus helpless see* 

Prepare to go, for years three score and three 
Press hard Thy day to Vesper time draws nigh, 
And after Vespers Night comes suddenly' 


Therefore an old man should not be m intelligence and actions as 
are the young But be thou ever compassionate towards the old 
for age is a sickness cheered by no visits and a disease which no 
physician can heal save Death alone , seeing that the old man can 
find no relief from the troubles of age till he dies For whatever 
sickness befalleth man, if be dictb not he bath each day some hope 
of improvement , save in the case of the sickness of age, since 
herein he waxeth ever older, and hath no hope of betterment 
Thus I have read m some book that up to thirty four years man 
vsaxeth daily m strength and robustness After thirty four years he 
remains the same, neither waxing nor waning just as when the sun 
stands lo the midst of heaven, it movetb slowly until it begins to 
sink From forty to fifty years, every year he sees in himself some 
decrease which he did not notice the year before From fifty 
to sixty years every month he sees in himself some decrease 
which he did not notice in the previous month From sixty 
to seventy years, every week be sees m himself some decrease 
which he did not notice in the previous week From seventy to 
eighty years, every day he sees in himself some decrease which he 
did not see in himself the day before And if be outlives eighty, 
cvecy houc hn vs. sfiasihlft at same paAo, oc tw. d.'/i 

perceive the previous hour The pleasure of life is until forty years 
of age when thou hast ascended forty rungs of the ladder, thou 
shalt without doubt descend, and must needs come to that place 
whence thou didst set out. So he must needs be dissatisfied who is 
hourly afflicted with some pain or ache which had not befallen him 
m the previous hour Therefore,© my son and the Delight of mine 
Lyes I have complained to thee at length of old age, because I have 
against it a grievous indictment , nor is this strange, for old age is 
an enemy, and of enemies do we make complaint 
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Before bidding farewell to the Persian writers of this period, 
mention must be made of one or two other prose works, which 
arc cither not at present accessible to me, or, 
workfouhls being acccssiblc, must for lack of space be dis- 

pcriod. najssed with a very brief notice. Amongst these 
is the Nuzhat-nama-{~^Ald’ij an encyclopaedia composed by 
Shahmarddn b. Abi’l-Kliayr towards the end of the eleventh 
century for ‘AlA’u’d-Dawla Khdss-bcg, Prince of Tabaris- 
tan, of which the contents are fully described by Pertsch at 
pp. 30-36 of the Gotha Persian Catalogue, and more briefly by 
Ethd in columns 906-908 of the Bodleian Persian Catalogue. 
The similar but earlier D^ntsh-nama-i-^Ald’iy composed by 
Avicenna, has been already mentioned (p. 115 supra). The 
Bayann'l-Adyin^ or account of different religions, written by 
Abu’l-Ma‘dl{ Muhammad ^Ubaydu’lldh in a.d. 1092, has 
been made known by Schefer in vol. i of his Chrestoniathie 
persancy pp. 132-189 (pp. 132-171 of the text). A very 
important historical work, especially in what concerns 
Khurdsdn, is Kardizfs Zaynit'l-Akhbary composed about the 
middle of the eleventh century of our era, of which the only 
known manuscript (and even this is defective) is described by 
Ethd in columns 9-1 1 of the Bodleian Persian Catalogue. 
Equally important is the rare and unpublished Kashfu’J- 
MahjUb (‘‘Revelation of the Occult”), a work treating of 
the lives and doctrines of the Stiffs, and composed by ‘AH b. 
‘Uthman al-Juilabf al-Hujwfrf in the latter part of the 
eleventh century. In connection with this, mention should 
also be made of the Treatise [Risala) on Sufiism compiled in 
Arabic in a.d. 1046-47 by Abu’l-Odsim ‘Abdu’l-Karfm b. 
Hawdzin al-Oushayrf (died a.d. 1072—73), a work containing 
fifty-four chapters, which has been printed twice at least at 
Bulaq, and of which there exists in the British Museum a 
Persian translation (Or. 4,118) made at an unknown but 
certainly early epoch, this manuscript being dated a.d. 1205. 

Three more writers of greater importance remain to be 
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mentioned, though it is, unfortunately, impossible in this place 
to accord them anythintr approaching: adequate 

.U-Miwardi. / a l .1 tt / a t 

treatment. Of these, Abu 1 -Hasan *Ah al- 
Mdwardl (died a.d. 1058) may be taken first, since he 
can be most briefly dismissed. Nine of his works (all of 
which are in Arabic) are enumerated by Brockelmann 
{Gesch. d, Arab, Litt.y i, p. 386), but only two of these 
are so celebrated as to need mention here. The first is 
the K:t(ibu‘I~Ahbimt's-Suhiniyyaf or “Constitutiones pohticje *’ 
(printed at Bonn and Cairo), which “ depicts the ideal of 
Muslim Public Law, as it certainly can never have really 
existed, or at least not in the author’s time,” The second 
IS the Adabu*d-Dun^d iva'd-DIn^ an ethical work still widely 
studied in the higher schools of Turkey and Egypt. 

The second of the three, though he has nothing to do 
with Persia, is too great a figure in the world of Muslim 
thought and literature to be passed over in 
silence. This is the blind* poet, sceptic and 
philosopher, Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma‘arri, so called 
from the little Syrian town of Ma‘arratu’n-Nu‘mdn, where 
he was born, and in which he spent the greater part of his 
life. Ndsir-i-Khusraw visited him there during the three 
days which he spent in Ma‘arra (January 12-15, a.d. 1047), 
and thus speaks of him in his Sa/ar^ndma (pp. lo-ii of 
Schefer’s edition) 

“ There dwelt a man called Abu’l-*Ald al-Ma'arri, the chief man 
Qi tbA -tvbj , bjit y-vwi He. 'neaith.'y , wA V.'sA 

and workmen , indeed all the town's folk were as servants to him. 

P it ' * ' 

t 

\ ■ 

his agents and stewards managed the affairs of the town, save m 
matters involving a general principle, which they referred to him. 


» He lost the sight of one eye in a.d 997, when only four years old, m 
consequence of small pox, and of the other somewhat later. 

20 
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He refuses his beneficence to none, but himself observes perpetual 
fast and nightly vigils, and occupies himself with no worldly busi- 
ness. And in poetry and literature he holds so high a rank that the 
greatest scholars of Syria, the Maghrib {j.e., the Moorish States and 
Spain) and ‘Iraq admit that in this age no one hath been or is of 
like degree. He had composed a book entitled al-Fustil wa'l-Glidydt, 
wherein he set forth, in eloquent and wondrous words, riddles and 
parables which men cannot understand, save a little here and there, 
even such as had studied it with him. And they found fault with 
him for writing this book, declaring that he had intended therein to 
travesty the Qur’an.* There are always at least some two hundred 
persons who have come from all parts of the world to study poetry 
and literature with him. I heard that he had composed more than 
a hundred thousand verses of poetry. A certain person asked him 
why, seeing that God had bestowed on him all this wealth and 
riches, he gave it all away to other people, and did not enjoy it him- 
self, to which he replied, ‘I can take possession of no more than 
what I eat.’ And when I arrived there (i.e., at Ma‘arratu’n-Nu‘man) 
this man was still alive.” “ 


To Baron A. von Kremer chiefly belongs the credit of 
bringing home to European scholars the greatness and 
originality of al-Ma‘arri, to whom he devotes nine pages 
(pp. 386-394) in the second volume of his admirable 
Culturgeschichte des Orients, and on whom he has also 
published a series of excellent monographs .3 The three 
following specimens of al-Ma‘arri’s verse are cited by 
Dawlatshah in the short notice which he consecrates to the 
poet (p. 25 of my edition) : — 


* A sample of this mock Qur’an has been preserved to us, and was 
published by Goldziher in vol. xxix (1875) of the Z.D.M.G., with some 
very interesting remarks on al-Ma‘arri, pp. 637-641. See also the same 
periodical, vol. xxxii, p. 383, and xxxi, p. 176, and Goldziher’s Mnhain- 
mcdanische Studien, vol. ii, p. 403. 

® He died ten years later, in a.d, 3057, being then eighty years old. 

3 The longest of these is in the Sitzwigshcrichte d. Wiener Akad. [pliilos,- 
philol.-I^lass.) for 1888, vol. cxvii. His earlier monographs appeared in the 
Z.DJLG. for 1S75, 1876, 1877, and 18S4, vol. xxix, pp. 304-312 ; vol. xxx. 
PP- 40-52 ; vol. x.x.xi, pp. 471 et seqq . ; and vol. xxxviii, pp. 499-529. 
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“O thou Abul ‘Ah, Sula^mins son, 

Surelj thy blindness hath been good to thee ; 

For, wert thou ible to behold mankind 
No man amongst them would thy pupil * see 1 ” 

Here is the second specimen — 

“ The days are but one parent s progeny, 

The nights are sisten. of one family 

Then seek, not, either from the days or nights. 

For aught that hath not been in years gone by ! 

And here is the third — 

"Who is he v.hom aught can fright or startle, 

Any marvel £11 with doubts or fears ? 

I at least ha\e ne\er seen a marvel, 

Though I\c watched and waited eightj years 
Still Times Time, men men, the days one pattern. 

Still the Worlds success to strength adheres I 

The following is from Goldziher’s article {Z D M G ^ xxix, 

pp 637-8) — 

"Withrn Jerusalem was nfe Tivixt Christ and Ahmed bitter 
strife 

This with adhdn and that with blare Of bell doth summon 
men to prayer 

Each seeks to prove his doctrine true , But which is nght ’ 
Ah, would I knew! 

According to Muhammadan law a theft exceeding a 
quarter of a dlnir is punished by amputation of the thiePs 
hand, while the compensation for the loss of a hand under 
other circumstances is fixed at five hundred dindrs On this 
al-Ma‘arrl sa) s {Goldziher, loc at , p 639) — 

‘ The pupil of the ej e is called by the Arabs tnsdnu I ayn the man of 
the e}e as it is called by the Persians mardumakf ‘ the mannikin ’ and 
by the Turks bebek ‘ the infant * I have endeavoured to preserve the 
ord pla> 
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' Why ' for a quarter do they amputate A hand five hundred 
serve to compensate ? 

Such contradictions silent awe compel. Lord God, deliver us 
from Fires of Hell 1 ’’ 

The next specimen is given by Von Kremer {Z.D.M.G.^ 
xxix, p. 305 ad calc .) : — 

“ We laugh, but foolish is our joyless mirth ; 

Tears best befit all dwellers upon earth I 

'Neath Fortune’s Wheel we break like brittle glass. 

Which no fresh mould shall e’er restore, alasl" 

Al-Ma‘arr{, as I have said, had no connection with Persia, 
either by birth or residence, and I have only mentioned him 
because he is so great and original a poet and thinker, and 
because further researches may very probably show that he was 
not without influence on the pessimist and sceptic poets of 
that country. In his peculiar line of thought he somewhat 
recalls ‘Umar Khayyam, but is incomparably greater and 
more sys^ 5 raatTC^~boTh''^^ias^ a poet and as an agnostic. His 
best-known works are the SiqUi %-Zand.^ which comprises his 
earlier poems ; the Luzumiyydt, or Ltizumu md la yaham^ 
which embodies his later philosophical and pessimistic verse j 
his Letters^ admirably edited and translated by Professor 
Margoliouth of Oxford, and published in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia (1898) ; and his Risdlatii’l-Ghufrdti^ a sort of 
prose Paradiso and Inferno^ in which the author describes 
an imaginary visit to the World of Shades, and the conversa- 
tions which he held with various heathen and other poets of 
the Arabs. Some account of this last, with extracts, has been 
published by Mr. R. A. Nicholson, in the Jour 7 ial of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for 1 900 (pp. 637-720) and 1902 (pp. 75-101 ; 
337—362 ; 813—847). This last-mentioned work also is of 
equal interest and difficulty, especially the latter portion, which 
deals with the heretics and Zindiqs^ with whom the author, how- 
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ever much he ma) have felt by expediency compelled to censure 
them, must be supposed to have had considerable sympathy. 
His most impious work, from the Muslim point of view, 
was probably the parody of the Qur’dn which, like al- 
Mutanabbi, he composed. This he named Ktt&ht^UFu\{d 
tt;flV-G/td)d/,andaspecimenof it was published by Goldziher m 
the article entitled Ah^U^Al& al-Ma'arrl als Freidenker in vol. 
XXIX (1875) of the 7 ,.D M G y pp 637-641. An excellent 
sketch of his life will be found prefixed by Professor 
Margoliouth to his above-mentioned edition of al-Ma‘arrl’s 
Letters (pp. xi-xlm), while Von Kremer’s numerous notices, 
which contain many of his poems wjth German verse render- 
ings, will afford the European reader abundant material for 
further study of this original and powerful thinker 

I have left till the last in this chapter one of the most 
influential, if not one of the greatest, thinkers of this period, 
the Imdm Ab6 Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazdli 
(according to some al-Ghazzah*), the theologian 
who did more than any one else to bring to an end the reign 
of Philosophy in IsUm, and to set up in its stead a devotional 
mysticism which is at once the highest expression and the 
clearest limitation of the orthodox Muhammadan doctrine 
“Ever since his time,” says Dr T. J de Boer, in his History 
of Philosophy tn /r/am (English translation, p. 155), “Mysti- 
cism both sustains and crowns the Temple of Learning m 
Orthodox Islam.” The admirable account of al-GhazdU and 
his doctrine given in Dr. de Boer’s lucid and learned work 
(pp 154-168) renders It unnecessary that I should discuss at any 
great length this eminent theologian, whose services to Religion 
earned for him the title of HujjatiP Ulsl&m (“ The Proof of 
Islam”), by which he is generally known. 

* I have been censured by so great an authority as Goldziher for writing 
“al Ghazzali in a previous worl^but at any rate this orthography was 
widely adopted by Muslim writers as early as the thirteenth century of 
our era See al Fakhr{,ed Ahlwardt, p 181 Cf .however, Brockelmann’i. 
Cesch d arab Lttt vol 1 p ^l^adcalc 
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Al-GhazdH was born at Tds in Khurdsan in a.h. 450 
(=A.D. 1058-59) or A.ii. 451 (= A.D. 1059-60), about 
the time of Alp Arsldn’s accession to the Scljdq throne, 
and, being left an orphan at a comparatively early age, 
was, together with his brother, educated first by a Sdfi friend 
of his father’s, and afterwards at one of the colleges of his 
native city, “We sought knowledge,” he used afterwards 
to say, “ otherwise than for God, but it refused to be otherwise 
than for God.” He also studied for a while in Gurgan with 
the Imdm Abd Nasr al-Isma‘ni, and, while returning thence, 
was, it is said, robbed by highwaymen of all his possessions. 
He followed them to crave the return of his lecture-notes, “for 
which,” said he, “ I left my home, and which contain my 
knowledge.” Thereat the chief robber laughed and said, 
“ How dost thou pretend to have learned the knowledge 
contained in them, for, we having taken them from thee, thou 
art robbed of thy knowledge and left knowledgeless ? ” And 
thereafter al-GhazaU, having recovered his note-books, did not 
rest till all their contents had been learned and digested, “ so 
that,” as he said, “ should I again be robbed, I should not be 
deprived of my knowledge.” 

Thereafter al-Ghazdll went to Nishdpdr, where he con- 
tinued his studies and began to attract attention by his 
writings, which finally brought him to the notice of 
the great minister, Nidhamu’i-Mulk, who, in A.H. 484 
(= A.D. 1091-92), appointed him a Professor in the Nidhi- 
miyya College which he had founded and endowed twenty- 
five years before at Baghdad. After he had held this post 
with all distinction and honour for four years, “ his soul soared 
above the mean things of the world, . . . and he cast all this 
behind his back ” ; and, appointing his brother as his deputy, 
he made the Pilgrimage to Mecca, and thence visited Syria, 
where he composed his great work, the Ihyau ‘■uliimY d-Din^ 
or “ Revivification of the Religious Sciences.” This work, 
written in Arabic, was subsequently epitomised in a more 
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popular form in Persian, under the title of 
“ The Alchemy of Happiness ** ; and it served as the text for 
a senes of sermons which the author preached on his return 
to Baghdad. Thence al-Glniali returned to Nfshdpur and 
taught for a while in the Nidhdmiyya College in that city, but 
ere long came back once more to his native Tus, where he 
died on Monday, 14 Jumdda 11 , a n 505 ( = December 18, 
AD till) His writings were numerous (some seventy are 
enumerated bj Brockclmann), and include, besides those already 
mentioned, a refutation of the Bd^inis or Isma‘flis, the 
“ Saviour from Error ” {al-AUa qtdh mina'd-Dalttl)^ and the 
celebrated “Destruction of the Philosophers” {TahifutuU- 
Faliufa)y which at a later date called forth the “ Destruction 
of the ‘ Destruction * ” {Tahafutu t^Tahdfut) of Averroes (Ibn 
Rushd) of Cordoiai 

The follo^ving passage from the Alunqtdh is interesting as 
showing how deeply aUGhazali had tasted that religious 
experience which he so highly \alucd ere he attained to the 
spiritual peace and conviction u hereunto he finally won. 

**In the prime of my jouth, says he, "when, ere I was jet twenty 
jears of age, I attained to discretion, until now, when mj age 
approaches fiftj, I ceased not to dare the depths of this deep sea, 
and to plunge into its midst as plunges the bold, not the fearful and 
cautious, di\cr, and to penetrate into its every dark recess, and to 
confront its every difTiculty, and to breast its cverj eddy, msesti- 
gating the creed of every sect, and discovering the secrets of every 
creed, that I might distinguish between the holders of true and 
false doctrine, and between the orthodox and the heretical There- 
fore I never left an Esotcnc [Batml, 1 e, an Isma'iU, Carmathnn, or 
“Assassin "] without desiring to acquaint myself with his Esoten- 
cism , nor an Exoteric IDhahtn, or rormalist] without wishing to 
know the outcome of hts Exotcncism; nor a Philosopher without 
aiming at a comprehension of the essence of his Philosophy ; nor a 
Scholastic Theologian without stnving to understand the aim of his 
Scholasticism and his dialectic, nor a §ufi without longing to 
stumble on the secret of his Sufiism , nor a devotee without wishing 
to ascertain m what his devotion resulted, nor an mfidel \Zindtq, 
properlv a Mantch"ean] or atheist without spying through him to 
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discern the causes which liad emboldened him to profess his 
atheism or infidelity. For a thirst to comprehend the true 
essences of all things was, from my earliest days and the prime 
of my life, ray characteristic idiosyncrasy, a natural gift of God 
and a disposition which He had implanted in my nature, by no 
choice or devising of mine own ■; until there was loosed from me 
the bond of conformity, and mj' inherited beliefs were broken down 
when I was yet but little more than a lad." 

From such early strugglings after truth and dark accesses of 
doubt did al-Ghazali win to a bright faith, a sure conviction, 
and a power of leading others to the haven reached by himself, 
which not only earned for him the illustrious title of “The 
Proof of Isldm,” but caused the learned Suyuti to exclaim, 
“ Could there be another Prophet after Muhammad, surely it 
would have been al-Ghazdll ! ” 



CHAPTER V 


THE PEriOD OF SAVJAR AND HIS BROTHERS 
(Alt -185-352 -A.D lOQ-'-irS") 

The penod of sixt)-five ycirs which uc are now about lo 
consider begins with the death of MahLshdh, described it the 
end of chap lU) and ends with the death of his son Sanjar, 
who, though he reigned supreme m the Scljuq Empire only 
from A D 1117 to 1157, had ruled o\cr Khurdsin, and been 
the dominant figure m the House of Scljuq, from a d 1096 
From the fratricidal wars which troubled this Empire before 
his succession, Khur-Uan, thanks to his wise and firm go\crn- 
ment, stood m large measure aloof, and only towards the end 
of his reign did it suffer at the hands of the Ghuzz Turks 
dctastations which, frightful is they were, were eclipsed some 
seventy years later by the horrors of the Mongol invasion 
The period which wc arc now considering may, therefore, fairly 
be called “the Period of Sanjar,” and with his death the epoch 
of the “Great Seljuqs” came to an end Alike in length of 
life and brilliant achvc% craents, according to ar-R 4 wandi’s 
Rdhatu* !~Sudur,i ^nj ac surpassed all the other Seljuq monarchs 
From the time he w-as made Icing of Khurasdn by Barkijdruq, 
he effected, ^nng a period of forty _years, nineteen conquests 
He took Ghazna and made Bihrdmshih king 01 er it, on con- 

* See my Account a/ a rare ilanuscnpt History of the Seljuqs in 
Ibeyj i^.S for 1902 p 849 
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dition that he should pay him a tribute of one thousand dln&n 
a day. He also took captive ' the king of Samarqand, Ahmad 
Khan, who had rebelled on Barkiyaruq’s death, in a.d. 11-30, - 
and subdued Sistdn and KhwArazm. Yet from the political 
point of view the Scljuq power was no longer what it had 
been in the days of Alp ArslAn and Malikshdh ; for, apart 
from the fratricidal wars which marked the beginning of this 
period, the catastrophe of the Ghuzz invasion with which it 
ended, and the revolts of various turbulent amirs, which were 
of constant occurrence, two or three rival powers, 
even in Persia, were always ready to contest the 
supremacy of the “Great Seljuqs.” Of these the 
most important were, in the north-cast the “Kings of the 
mountains ” of Ghur, whose rising power gave to the House of 
Ghazna the coup de grdee ; and the new dynasty of Khwarazm- 
shAhs, or rulers of Khiva, which, with the accession of Atsiz 
in A.D. 1127, became a formidable rival to the Seljuqs ; while 
in the south-east the independent Seljuqs of Kirman held sway. 
Almost more dangerous, because ubiquitous, was the sect of 
the Isnia^ilis or “ Heretics ” {Maldhida) of Alamdt, whose 
achievements, notwithstanding numerous and violent repres- 
sive measures, maintained and extended the terror which they 
had already established, and who became a formidable force 
not only in Persia but also in Syria. 

In literature and science this period was as brilliant as any 
which preceded or followed it ; the number of Persian writers, 
both in prose and verse, vastly increased, while 
^scieS'ific^ much important Arabic work continued to be 
charad;er of the pj-Qcluced in Persia. In the reign of Sanjar, of 

the great Persian poets Shaykh Farldu’d-Din 
‘Attar (a.d. 1120) and Nidhami of Ganja (a.d. 1140) were 
born ; Azraqi (a.d. 1130), 

Mas‘ild b. Sa‘d (a.d. 1131), Adib Sabir (a.d. 1143-44), MuHzz i 
(a.d. 1147-48), and ‘Am‘aq of Bukhara (a.d. 1148-49), died; 

- and Sand’i, Nidham{-i-‘Anid{ of Samarqand, the great An war/. 
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RashiduM-Dm Wa^uat, the satirist Suzani, and a host of less 
famous singers, flourished. Of contemporary Persian prose 
%\orks, the great medical Encyclopxdii entitl ed Dhakh ira-t- 
Khwirazi mhih l (ad. llio), the translation Kalila and 
Dimna by Nasru’lKh b ‘AbduM-Hamld (ad 1143-44), the 
Maq&mat ofjthe Qadi Hamidu’d-Din Abii Bakr of Balkh 
(circA A.D 1160), and the Cha hAr Masala of Nic^ami of 
Samarqand (about the same date), which will be cited at least 
as frequentlj in this chapter as m the preceding ones, are the 
most important. Of writers who wrote chiefly or wholly in 
Arabic, the great al-Ghazali, whose death falls within this 
period (ad. 1111-12), has been already mentioned, other 
notable persons are the philologists az-Zawzani, at-Tabrizi, 
and al-Jawdhqi ; the geographer al-Bakn , the poets al- 
Ablwardl and a^-Tughrd’l (the author of the well-known 
Lami^)atiIU*-Ajam^ or “ L-pocm of the Persians ”) , Ibn 
Manda, the historian of I$fiihdn j al-Qushayn, the hagiolo- 
gist and mystic j aUHarlrl, the author of the celebrated 
Maq&mit (which were composed at the request of the minister 
and , histon an of the Seljtiqs, Khdlid b Aniishirwdn) , al- 
Farrd al-Baghawl, and the greater az-Zamakhshari, the 
commentators , al-Maydinl, the author of the celebrated 
collection of Arabic pro\erbs, and a sh-Shahnstd nl. the author 
of the Kttibu'l-Milal wa'n-Nihal^ or “ Book of Sects and 
Schools,” besides many others whom it would take too lon^ 
to enumerate. 

Following the plan hitherto adopted, we shall first take a 
general view of the political history of Persia and the neigh- 
bouring countries during this period, and shall then pass to the 
literary and other intellectual manifestations to which it gave 
birth. 

Mahkshdh left behind him on his death four sons — Barki- 
ydruq, aged eleven or twelve, Muhammad, who was six 
months younger, Sinjar, aged eight, and Mahmdd, a child of 
four. Of these tne first, whose mother, Zubayda, was of the 
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House of Scljuq, was at Ijfahdn, his native place, when his 
father’s death took place. Mahmud’s mother, the astute and 
ambitious Turkfin Khdtiin, who was with her infant 
b. son at BaghdAd, took advantage of her position to 
secure his accession to the throne. The Caliph 
al-Muqtadi was at first unwilling to consent, on account 
of Mahmud’s tender years ; but the influence of the Amir 
Ja'far, the Caliph’s son by Mah-Malik, the sister of MalikshAh, 
secured, it is said, by bribes and flattery, finally enabled Tur- 
kAn Khatun to gain her point. No sooner had she done so 
than she despatched Amir Bugha post-haste to Isfahan (which 
he reached in a week from BaghdAd) to secure the person of 
BarkiyAruq, whom, however, some of the sons of the late 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk secretly carried olF under cover of the dark- 
ness of night to Savva, Aba and Ray, where he was proclaimed 
King. At the time of his coronation he was under thirteen 
years of age, and the great jewelled crown had to be sus- 
pended over the young head still too weak to bear its weight.^ 
Abu Muslim, the Governor of Ray, presided over the corona- 
tion, and some twenty thousand soldiers assembled at the gates 
of the city to support the claims of the young King. 

Meanwhile TurkAn Khatun, aided by her advisers Majdu’i- 
Mulk of Qum, TAju’l-Mulk Abu’l-GhanA’im, Amir Unru 
BulkA, and others, the rivals and destroyers of the great 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk, had occupied IsfahAn, against which Bar- 
ki3'-Aruq now marched ; but for a sum of 500,000 dinan he 
consented to refrain from besieging it, and turned aside to 
Hamadan. Thereupon TurkAn Khatun again began to in- 
trigue against him, and, by a promise of marriage, induced his 
maternal uncle, Malik Isma‘fl, to attack him (a.d. 1093) at 
Karach. Malik Isma'il was defeated, and, on^^ebmary _3rd, 
A.D. 1094, BarkiyAruq was formally proclaimed King at 

’ Cf. Ibn Hisham’s Biography of the Prophet, ed. Wustenfeld, p. 421 
and the translation of this passage on pp. 128-9 of the Prolegomena to 
this volume. 
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Baghdad, but soon afterwards Tutush, one of his paternal 
uncles, raised a much more formidable rebellion, defeated and 
took him prisoner, and brought him to Iffahdn, where, though 
received with apparent kindness by his younger brother Mah- 
mud, he was imprisoned in the Kushk-i Maydin by Unru 
Bulkd, who decided to disqualify him from again aspiring to 
the throne by putting out his eyes 

Fortunately for him, ere this cruel intention had been 
earned out his brother Mahmud sickened with the small 
pox and died within the week, whereupon the 
^k'y^qb^ Amirs placed Barkiyaruq once more upon the 
throne, and the disappearance of Turkan Khatun, 
who had been put to death m the autumn of a d 1094, 
doubtless tended to simplify matters Barkiydruq was m turn 
attacked by the disease which had proved fatal to his brother, 
but recovered, though his life was despaired of, and in the 
following ) ear defeated and killed his uncle Tutush ArsUn 
Arghun, another rebellious uncle, was assassinated by one of 
his pages at Merv, and Barkiyaruq himself hardly escaped a 
similar fate at the hands of one of the “heretics” of Alamut 
Shortly afterwards, having made his brother Sanjar king of 
Khurdsdn (a d 1096), Barkiyaruq returned to ‘Irdq, but in 
A V ,109 9 his power was more seriously threatened by the 
rebellion of his brother Muhammad, who was aided by the 
Mu’ayyidu’l Mulk, the ablest of the late Nidhamu’l Mulk’s 
sons, whom Barkiydruq had, by dismissing him from his 
service, converted into an irreconcilable foe This unnatural 
war lasted with little intermission, and with varying 
fortune, till ad i 103-4, and five pitched battles were 
fought ere a truce was patched up a year or two before 
Barkiyiruq’s death During this period many fierce and 
cruel deeds were done, Barkiyiruq’s mother, Zubayda, was 
taken prisoner and strangled by Muhammad in her forty third 
year (a d 1099) , Majdu’I Mulk of Qum, who had succeeded 
Mu’ayyidu’l Mulk as Barkiydruq s Prime Minister, was torn to 

10^20 
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pieces, notwithstanding his master’s attempt to save him, by 
the infuriated soldiers, who suspected him of leaning towards 
the doctrines of the heretical Assassins ; and Mu’ayyidu’l- 
Mulk was taken prisoner and decapitated in cold blood by 
Barkiyaruq. Peace was finally concluded between the two 
brothers in a.d. i 103-4, but towards the end of the latter 
year Barkiydruq, being then but twenty-five years of age, 
sickened and died at Burujird, having nominated 
Maiikshdhii. to succccd him his little son Malikshdh II, then 

b. Barkiydniq. , \ r r i r 

a child under live years of age, who, after a 
nominal reign of a few weeks or months, was deposed, and, 
after the cruel fashion of the time, deprived of his eyesight. 

Muhammad b. Malikshdh, entitled Ghiyathu’d-Dm, who 
now became the practically undisputed ruler of the Persian 
dominions of the Seljuq Empire, reigned rather 
mSiIotihL more than thirteen years (a.d. 1105-18), durine 

b.MaUkshah. , • , • , , j j , 

which time he sedulously strove to suppress the 
growing power of the Assassins, of whose development during 
this period we shall speak presently. Otherwise his,reign was 
comparatively uneventful, save for his successful campaign, in 
A.D. 1108, against the noble Arabian Amir Sadaqa b. Mazyad, 
lord of Hilla and “ King of the Arabs,” concerning which, 
a propos of astrologers, Nidhami-i-^Arudi of Samar- 
qand has a curious anecdote.^ Muhammad was 
succeeded by his son Mahmud, a boy of fourteen, 
who, after a brief period of misrule, “ had the folly to give 
battle to his uncle Sanjar, the powerful ruler of Khurdsin, in 
August, A.D. 1 1 19, at Sawa. The defeat which he suffered 
cost him less dear than was usual in those days, for Sanjar, at 
the intercession of his mother, received his vanquished nephew 
with kindness, pardoned his rash folly, delegated to him the 


Keign of 
Mahmud 
b. Muhammad. 


* See Anecdote xxix (pp. 102-104) of my translation of the Chahdr 
Maqdla, and also the ^.R.A.S. for 1902, p. 605. 

“ Cf. Houtsma’s edition of al-Bundari, pp. 121-124, where a list of ten of 
the chief abuses of his short reign are enumerated. 
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government of ‘Iraq,* over which he continued to reign for 
some fourteen years, and bestowed on him the hand of his 
daughter Mdh-Malik Khatun. She died soon afterwards, and 
her father Sanjar, whose love for her was deep and sincere, is 
said to have been for some time inconsolable, and to have 
expressly summoned the aged poet ‘Am‘aq of Bukhdrd to 
compose a brief elegy* on her death. 

Sanjar was formally proclaimed King at Baghddd on the 
4th of September, a.d. having already, as stated above, 

exercised sovereign sway over Khurdsin for some 
SMjar^ twenty-four years. His reign, in spite of the 
dark clouds which overshadowed its latter days, 
was on the whole brilliant and prosperous, and with him and 
his Court were associated Anwari, Muhzzi, Adib Sabir, and 
other great names amongst the Persian poets of this period. 
He was born m a.h. 479 (« a d. 1086-87), 3 at Sinjir m Asia 
Minor (after which he was named),4 and died in a.h. 551 or 
552 (s= A.D. 1156-57), at the age of seventy»two lunar years, 
having reigned, as ar-Rdwandi says, “6l years, 20 years 
over ..his -own. appanage of Khurdsdn, and 41 years_^over 
the. world,” 1./, the whole Seljuq Empire. The troubles 
which darkened his later days began with the overt rebellion 
of Atsiz Khwdrazmshdh, who declared his independence in 
A.D. 1140-41. In the following year he was defeated by 
heathen Turks, his wife was taken captive, and he lost a 


» See Dawlatshah’s Memoirs, p 130 of my edibon, where a graphic, but 
probably fanaful, account of this event is given under a date which is four 
years too early 

» See my edition of Dawlatshab, p 63, IL 1-4 

3 So Ibnu 1-Athir and the Rdhatt^$-§udur See y RA^ for 1902, p 856 
Bundari (ed Houtsma, p 255) gives an earber date, corresponding to 
February l, A-d 1079 

* To speak more accurately, he was given the Turkish name which 
most closely resembled the name of his birth place Sanjar in Turkish 
means some kind of hawk or other bird of prey Names of animals were 
very commonly taken as proper names by the Seljuqs and other Turks, 
eg Arslan {“Lion ' ), Ti>^hnl (“Falcon’), etc. 
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hundred thousand of his troops, and for a while Merv, Sarakhs, 
Nishapur and Bayhaq. His disastrous defeat by the Ghuzz 
took place in the summer of a.d. 1153, when Tus and Nfsh^- 
pur were sacked, and many of their inhabitants, including some 
of those most celebrated for their learning and piety, were 
slain. He was practically a prisoner in the hands of the 
Ghuzz, outwardly treated with some respect, but unable to 
go where he would, or to protect his unfortunate people, till 
the autumn of a.d. 1156, when Mu’ayyida and a few others of 
his old retainers succeeded, by bribing some of his Ghuzz 
custodians, in effecting his deliverance, and in bringing him 
safely to Merv, where he began to collect an army ; but grief 
at the ruin and desolation of his country, combined with old 
age, caused his death a few months later. He was buried, like 
his grandfather, Alp Arslan, at Merv, in the building called 
Dawlat-Khana, which he had erected there. 

Of the Seljuqs of Kirman, four, Turanshah (d. a.d. 1097), 
his son, Irdnshah (murdered in a.d. iioi on the suspicion 
of leaning towards the doctrines of the Isma^ili 
heretics), Arslanshdh (cousin of him last-named, 
d. A.D. 1142), and Mughithu’d-Dm Muhammad, 
son of Arsldnshah, who inaugurated his reign by blinding some 
twenty of his brothers and nephews (d. a.d. 1156), are 
included in the period covered by the present chapter. 

Of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs of Baghddd, a_I-Muqtadf died about 
the beginning of this period (a.d. 1094), and al-Muqtafi about 
the end (a.d. 1160); while of the three inter- 
vening Caliphs, al-Mustadhhir died in a.d. 1118, 
Baghdad. al-Mustarshid and his son ar-Rdshid ^were 


Seljuqs of 
Kirman. 


both assassinated by the Isma'flis, the former (by the instiga- 
tion of Sanjar, it is said) at Mardgha, where he was a captive in 
the hands of Sultan Mas‘ud the Seljiiq, on Sunday, August 29, 
1135 ; the latter, two years after he had been deposed by 
the same Sultdn, at Isfahdn, on Tuesday, June 7, 1138. The 
Caliphs were, indeed, at this epoch, little more than puppets 
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m the hands of the Scljuqs, so that al-Mustarshid said m a 
homily which he delivered at Kirmdnshdh while on his way to 
make against their power that vain effort which cost him his 
life “ We entrusted our affairs to the House of Seljuq, but 
they rebelled against us, and time lengthened over them, and 
their hearts were hardened, and many of them were sinners ” * 
The star of the House of Ghazna had long been on the 
wane, and the latter part of the period which now occupies 
our attention saw its final extinction at the hands 
"^Ghu^and*** of the Kings of the Mountains of Ghur,’ those 
fierce and hardy Afghdns of Firuzkuh The 
King of Ghazna at the time when this period opens was 
IbrdMm, who, to judge by an anecdote contained in the 
Siyisat nima (cd Schefer, p 42), seems to have been a prince 
of some force of, character There was a dearth of bread in 
Ghazna, the bakers closed their shops, and the poor, m great 
distress, appealed to the King, who summoned the bakers 
before him and inquired as to the cause of this scarcity They 
informed him that the Royal Baker had made a “ corner” m 
flour m order to raise the price Thereupon the Sultdn caused 
the offender to be trampled to death by an elephant , his 
mangled body was then attached to its tusks and paraded 
through -the city , and proclamation was made that the same 
fate would befall any baker who closed his shop ‘‘ That 
evening,” says the author, ‘*at the door of every shop were 
fifty maunds of bread which no one would buy ” 

Sultan Ibrdhim of Ghazna died in a d 1099, and was 
succeeded by his son Mas^dd III, who died in a d 1114, 
and was followed in succession by his three sons, Shirzad 
{d AD 1 1 15), Aisldn, and Bahrdmshdh, who strangled his 
brother and possessed himself of the throne in a d 1118, and 
reigned till near the end of our present period (ad 1152) 
His name is associated with that of the first great mystic poet 
of Persia, Sana’i, who composed his Hadlqatu'l Haqiqaty or 
' See my translation of the Chahdr Maqdla Anecdote vni pp 37 38 
21 
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“Garden of Truth,” in a.d. 1131. His reign closed in 
disaster. In the autumn of a.d. 1135 Sanjar, suspecting him 
of disloyalty to his engagements, marched against him, and 
exacted an apology and a fine, and, after remaining at Ghazna 
for some months, returned to Balkh in July of the following 
year.^ Some twelve years later BahrAmshdh saw fit to put to 
death his son-in-law, Outbu’d-Din Muhammad, a prince of 
the House of Ghdr, whose brothers, ‘Ald’u’d-Dm Husayn and 
Sayfu’d-Dm Suri avenged this deed in a.d. 1148, by driving 
Bahramshah out of Ghazna, where Sayfu’d-Din established 
himself as Governor for his brother, ^Ald’u’d-Din. A con- 
spiracy was formed against him, however, in the following 
winter. When the roads were blocked with snow, Bahrdm- 
shdh was invited back, and Sayfu’d-Dfn, seized unawares, was 
paraded through the city with blackened face, mounted on 
a mule, and then hanged or crucified. ^ For this outrage a 
terrible retribution was exacted by ‘Ala’u’d-Din Husayn in 
a.d. 1155, three years after Bahramshah had died and been 
succeeded by his son Khusrawshdh. The title “ yc/jdn-idz ” 
(“the World-consumer”), gained by the fierce Ghuri is suffi- 
ciently significant of what befell the proud city of Ghazna 
during his three days’ vengeance ; b ut it is notable , as indi- 
cating the respect in which literature was held, that, as we 
are informed in the Chahdr.jMaqdla ,[^p. 48 of my translation), 
while “ he sacked Ghazna and destroyed the buildings raised 
by Mahmfid, Mas‘fid, and Ibrdhim, he bought with gold the 
poems written in their praise, and placed them, in.hjsjibrary. 
In that army and in that city none dared call them king, yet 
he himself would read that Shdh-ndma wherein Firdawsi says : — 

‘Of the child in its cot, ere its lips yet are dry 

From the milk of its mother, “ Mahmud ” is the cry ! 

Mahmud, the Great King, who such order doth keep 

That in peace from one pool drink the wolf and the sheep ! ’ ” 

* According to the Jahdii-gushd of Juwaynf, Bahramshah fled before 
the Seljuq, who remarked to his staff, “ There is a back whose face one 
will not be able to see again 1 ” 
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MorejmportanMn the_htstory_of^Pcrsfi than the dynasties 
of Ghazna and Ghdr were the Khw^nzmshShs, or Kings of 
Khiva, who began with a favourite cup-bearer of 
Mahkshdh named Anushtigm m a D 1077,* and, 
after completely displacing the Seljuqs, their 
former masters and suzerains, ended with the gallant JaldluM- 
Dm Manlcoburni, the last bulwark of Isldm against the devas- 
tating hordes of heathen Mongols (a d 1220-31) The 
power of this dynasty began m a d 1127 with the accession 
of the crafty and ambitious Atsiz, rumours of whose intentions 
reached Sanjar in the summer of a D 1 1 38, and prompted him 
to march against Khwirazm Atsiz was on this occasion 
defeated with heavy losses, xvhich included his son,3 over 
whom he mourned most bitterly, and Khwarazm was taken 
and given m fief by Sanjar to his nephew, Ghijathu’d-Din 
Sulayman Shah But no sooner had Sanjar retired to Merv 
than Atsiz returned, regained possession of his capital, and 
sought to avenge himself by inciting the heathen of Cathay 
(Khatd) to attack Sanjar, whom they utterly routed m the 
summer of a d 1141, killing 100,000 of his soldiers, taking 
captue his wife, and driving theSeljuq King back on Tirmidh 
and Balkh, while Atsiz himself, having declared his inde- 
pendence, occupied Merv and killed or earned away captive 
a number of its leading men, including the theologian 
Abu’I-Fadl al-Kirmdnf 3 This was, according to Ibnu’l- 
Athir, the first defeat sustained by Sanjar, and, as we have 
seen, was but the prelude to far worse disasters In Nlshdpiir, 

* According to the Jahdn gjishd ol Juwayni U was a common practice 
of the Seljuqs to reward with such fiefs (he services of their cup- 
bearers keepers of the wardrobe, and the like 

* According to the Jahdn gushd of Juwayni, his name was High, and 
he was taken prisoner, brought before Sanjar, and, by h!s orders sawn 
in two 

3 It appears, however, from Ibnul Athirs account (sub anno 536) that 
Atsiz originally intended to spare Merv as he had already spared Sarakhs 
but that the murder of some of his followers prompted him to this act of 
vengeance, which took place at the end of October, ad 1141 
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which was occupied for a while, but otherwise unmolested, 
by Atsiz, Sanjar’s name was suppressed in the khutba from 
May 28 till July 27, a.d. 1142. About a year after this, 
Sanjar again besieged Khwarazm, but, failing to take it, con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with Atsiz, whose death took place 
on July 30, A.D. 1156, only a short time before his rival’s. 

With the names of Sanjar and Atsiz ^ are inseparably asso- 
ciated the names of four great Persian poets — MuHzzi, Anwari, 
Four poets Adib Sabir, and Rashidu’d-Din Watwat, whose 

work will be considered in detail presently. The 
Sanjar and Atsiz. |-j^ggg ^^s Sanjar’s poet-laureate, and his 

father, Burhdnl, held the same position.^ The high honour 
in which he was held by his sovereign enhanced 
^^po^waureatef^ tragedy of his death, which was caused by a 
stray arrow fired by Sanjar’s hand in a.d. 1 147-48. 
The death of Adib Sabir was yet more tragic. According to 
Dawlatshdh (p. 93 of my edition), he was sent by 
Sanjar to Khwdrazm to keep a watch on Atsiz, 
nominally, as it would appear from Juwayni’s JaMn-giis,ha^ as 
an ambassador, Atsiz hired two assassins to go to Merv and 
murder Sanjar. Adib Sabir wrote private information of this 
to Sanjar, enclosing portraits or descriptions of the two assassins, 
and his missive was carried to Merv by an old woman in her 
shoe. The assassins were identified and put to death, and 
Atsiz, on receiving news of this, caused Adib Sabir to be bound 
hand and foot and drowned in the Oxus. The date of this 
event is given by Dawlatshdh as a.h. 546 (=A.D. 1151-5^)) 
but according to the yahan-gmh&^ a much better authority, it 
took place in or before a.h. 542 (a.d. 1147), and a.h. 53 ^ 
(= A.D. 1143-44), the date given by Dr. Ethd, is still more 
probable. 


Adib Sabir. 


* The author ot the Jahdn-gushd states that Atsiz was a very accom- 
plished prince, and himself composed many quatrains and other verses in 
Persian. 

® Sec pp. 35-38 sn{>ra, and Anecdote xvi in the ChahdrMaqdla (pp. 66-70 
of my translation). 
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vConccrmng Anwari and RashiduM-DJn “ Watwit ” the 
Swallow,” so called _from his__small_stature and insignificant 
appearance) I shall only mention in this place 

\nwariancl f 

RahduciDn thcif Connection with the campaigns discussed 
above Watwat, who was the secretary and 
Court-poet of Atsiz, had aroused the anger of Sanjar in the 
first instance by writing a qailda^ which began — 

Chun il/ahit Alsiz bi taklil t mulk bar ainad 
Dawlat iSaljuq u al t u bt sar dmad 

“When King Atsia on the throne of power ascended, 

The luck of Seljuq and Ins House was ended 

Later, while Sanjar was besieging Atsiz m the fortress of 
Hazdr-asp (a name which, being interpreted, means “a 
thousand horses ”) in the autumn of a d 1 147, he ordered 
Anwarl, who had accompanied him on the campaign, to com- 
pose a taunting verse, which, inscribed on an arrow, should be 
shot into the besieged town Anwarl accordingly wrote — 

Ay Shah! hama mulk t zam!n hash tnrist, 

Waz daxlal u tqbit jaliAn kasb turdst 
hnruz btyak hamla Hazdrasp bigirl 
Fardd Khvarazm u fad liazdr asp iurdst! 

There is little point, except the play on the name Hazdrasp, in 
this verse, which means — • 

‘ O King ! all the dominion of earth is accounted thme , 

By fortune and good luck the world is thme acquisition 
Take Hazarasp to-day wth a single assault 
And to morrow Khwarazm and a hundred thousand horses (sad 
hazdr asp) shall be thine ! 

The following reply from Watwdt’s pen was shot back on 
another arrow* — 

* The shooting of arrows inscnbed with messages into or out of a 
besieged town seems to have been an ancient practice in Persia See 
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Gar khism-t~tu, ay Shah, shawad Rustam-i-gurd, 

Yak khar zi Hazarasp-i-tu na-t'wdnad burd ! 

“If thine enemy, O King, were Knight Rustam himself, 

He could not carry off from thy Hazarasp (or thy thousand 
horses) a single ass ! " 

Thereafter Sanjar sought eagerly to capture Watwat, and, 
having at length succeeded, ordered him to be cut into seven 
pieces. Muntakhabu’d-Dm Badi^u ’ 1 -Katib,’^ an ancestor of 
the author of the y ahan-gmhd^ who relates the story, suc- 
ceeded in appeasing the King by making him laugh. “0 
King,” he said, “ I have a request to prefer. WatwAt ” (“ the 
Swallow ”) is a feeble little bird, and cannot bear to be divided 
into seven pieces ; order him, then, to be merely cut in two ! ” 
So WatwAt was pardoned because he had enabled Sanjar to 
enjoy a laugh. . 

To complete our brief survey of the political state of Persia 
at this period, it remains to consider that power which, though 

not a kingdom, was more than Seljdq, Ghaznawl, 
Thelsma'ais v ^ ° • n 

ofAiamut, Ghuri, or Khwarazmshah in the wide influence 

Or Assassins. .. . . , , , . . , 

which It Wielded and the terror it inspired — to 
wit, the Assassins, or Isma‘Ilis of Alamut. The circum- 
stances which led to the establishment of that power in 
Persia, and the change in its character wrought by the 
“ New Propaganda ” of Hasan-i-SabbAh, have been already 
described in a previous chapter. That redoubtable heresiarch 
was still flourishing in the reign of Sanjar, for he did not die 
until the year a.d. 1124. For many years he had never 
stirred from the Castle of Alamut — hardly, indeed, from his 
own house — though his power reached to Syria, and his name 
was a terror throughout Western Asia. Austere in his way of 
living, he put to death his two sons on the suspicion of forni- 

Noldeke’s Gcschichtc dcs ArlachSir-i-Pdpakdn, p. 53 of the Separat- 
Abdruck (Gottingen, 1879). 

* His life is given in vol. i of 'Awfi's Lubdbu'l-Albdb, pp. 78-g of my 
edition. 
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c-Jtion and u'inc*bihbinf, and named ai hit succet^or hit 3 «»o- 
ciiie, Kifd Iiu7ur,’’-Umm(d» \tho died in a.d. 1137-3S, and 
\\'\ foUowcd liy lilt ton Muhammad, uhodicd in A.D. 1162. 

It would be impowili’c In a work like the prevent to follow- 
in detail the liitiory of the Aiutsm* or ItmaM't of Alamut 
during the penfx! which we arc now- contidcring, 
^ intcfcttinp and characteristic a 
feature of the timet iJnt cciinm manifestations 0} 
their actiuty must needs be rccordetl m o'dcr to present a true 
p ctuTc of the a^c. Under almost c\cr) year in the great 
chronicle of Ibnu’l-Atldr mention occurs of tic name of this 
redoubtable orpaniution, s'hich, on the death of the Kd^imid 
C-vliph alAIus^anttr, definitely scscrcil its connection with the 
parent sect of Eg) pt and North Africa. l*hcif political pow cr 
ii:-*nn with the scizurcof the moiintain-Sfron^hold of Alamoc 
(“ the Eagle’s teaching," dr-i*/) m a.ii 4S3 ( = a d IC0>- 
qt), which date, by a cunous coincidence noticed by most 
Persian historians of the penoJ, is exact!) guen b\ the sum 
of the numencil salues of the letters composing this word. 
I’iicir first great aehicscmcnt ssas the a»u\sin3tion, two jears 
later, of the Nulhimu'UMulk, ssliich was followed at short 
inters sis by the as»as<mation of nari:i)iruq*s mother's une/r, 
‘AbJu'r-Rahmin as-Suma)r3’ni (a.d. 1097)}* Unrd IlulkA 
(a.d. xioo)} J-'n^hu’d-Dassla, m the mosque at Hims 
(a.d. 1102); the Abu’UVMd Sa'id of Nishipur 

(ad. 1105-6); Fakhru'l-Mulk, one of the sons of the 
Ni^lmu’l-Mulk (a.d. 1106-7); the yJf/r, or judges, of 
Iffahin md Nishipur, and ‘Abdu’l-\ViI)id of Ru)an in 
Tabansidn (a.d. JI0S-9); Maudud, m the Mosque or 
Damascus (a.o. 1113-14); Ahmadil b Wahsudin, m Ilaghdid 
(a.d. 1116-17); the QS^i SVd al-Htrawl at Himadin 
(ad. 1125-26); ‘Abdu'l-Latif b. al-IChujandi (ad. 1129); 
the rdtimid Oilipli al-Amir bdamn’lUh (a.d. 1130); Abii 

• TJierc Ii some doubt about this da’c, the esent bcinK otherwise 
referred to the years 1123-33 
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‘AH b. Afdal, the uiazlr of his successor and cousin, al-Hafidh 
(a.d. 1132) ; the ‘Abbdsid Caliph al-Mustarshid (a.d. 1135) ; 
his son and successor, ar-RAshid (a.d. 1137-38); Jawhar, a 
favourite courtier of Sanjar (a.d. 1139-40), and many 
other persons of lesser note. Of course there were savage 
reprisals on the part of the orthodox : thus we read of a 
persecution of “ heretics and free-thinkers ” at Nishapur in 
A.D. 1096 ; of a massacre of BAp'nis ordered by BarkiyAruq 
in June, a.d. iioi ; of the crucifixion of Sa‘du’I-Mulk, the 
wazir, with four Batinis, and of the notorious Ibn ‘Attash and 
some of his followers in a.d. 1106-7 5 of a massacre of seven 
hundred Batinis at Amid in a.d. 1124; of a yet greater 
slaughter of them by Sanjar in a.d. 1127, to avenge the 
death of the minister Mu‘mu’I-Mulk ; and of ‘Abbas of Ray, 
one of their most relentless foes, killed in a.d. i 146-47, who 
used to build pyramids of their skulls. 

As has been already said, the civil jvvars which prevaile d 
during the earlier part of this period enabled jhe, Ass^as^s 
to establish and consolidate their power in a way which woi^ 
otherwise have been impossible. Barkij'aruq, indeed, was 
accused of being in sympathy with them, or at least of 
allowing them a large measure of toleration in return for 
their support or benevolent neutrality. Under the year 
A.H. 494 (a.d. iioo-i) Ibnu’l-Athir tells us that, having 
taken prisoner Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk, one of the sons of the 
Nidhamu’l-Mulk, Barkiyaruq reviled him for having made 
this assertion, and then slew him with his own hand.^ In 
the same year, when he marched against his brothers Sanjar 
and Muhammad at Baghdad, and the two armies confronted 
one another across the Tigris, the enemy taunted him and his 
soldiers with cries of “Td Bdpniyya 1 (“O Batinis!”)- 
The massacre of Batinis which he ordered about this time was 
j probably intended to dispel from the minds of his subjects this 

* For a somewhat different account, given in the Rdhatu's,-Sudur, see 
the y.R.A.S. for 1902, pp. 603-604. 
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dangerous belief, a belief which might easily ha\c led to his 
murder or deposition, as happened in the case of Ahmad Khdn, 
the ruler ot Samarqand, and irdnshdh, the Scljuq prince of 
Kirman, both of whom, not to mention numerous ministers 
and statesmen, like the MajduM-Mulk, suffered this fate 
because they were suspected of sympathy with the heretics. 
Such fear prevailed that it was not uncommon for those who 
had reason to dread ,the_vcngeance-Of _the_ Assassms to wear a 
shirt of mail under their clothcs,-as was the custom of ; 

but oncjlay-h&.omitted-ihis precaution, and paid for-hisnicgh- 
gen ce wit h his-life. Even w'hcn captured and put to death — 
often with torture — the JidllU of the Assassins often managed 
to wreak a further vengeance on their foes, as did the murderer 
of Fakhru’l-Mulk, who, being brought before Sanjar and inter- 
rogated, denounced as confederates of his order a number ot 
prominent amln and officers of the Court, who, though 
probably innocent, shared his fate. 

One of the most cunous episodes connected with the history 
of these formidable heretics is very fully described by the 
author of the Rdhatu*{*Sudur (see y.R.AS. for 
t^e* 1902, pp 606-609) and by Ibnu’l-Athir ; I mean 
the events which culminated in the destruction of 
the Assassin stronghold of ShAh Dizh or Dizh-i- 
ICuh near IsfahAn, the crucifixion of I bn ‘At^Ash and the 
slaughter of a great number of his followers, which occurred 
in the spring of a.d. i 107. ‘Abdu’l-Mahk ‘A^tAsh, the father 
of the above-mentioned Ahmad b. ‘A^tash, was a man of 
letters resident in IffahAn, who, being persecuted there on 
account of his Shihte sympathies, fled to Ray, came under 
the influence of Hasan-i-SabbAh, and embraced his doctrines * 
have fallen in with the Grey Falcon,” he wrote to one of 
his friends, “and this hath compensated me for what I have 
left behind ” His son, who was a linen merchant, professed 

• According to Ibnu l*Athir and other authonties, ‘Abdu’l-Malik 'Altash 
was the teacher, not the pupil, of Hasan i-§abbah 
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the greatest detestation for the father’s heretical doctrines, and 
was consequently suffered to remain unmolested. 

Close to Isfahan stood the Castle of Dizh-i-Kuh, built by 
Malikshdh and named therefore Shfih-dizh, “ the King’s 
^ Fortress.” In it were stored arms and treasure, 
and there dwelt certain of the royal pages and 
girls attached to the Court, guarded by a company of Daylaml 
soldiers. Thither Ibn ‘Attash, under the pretence of giving 
lessons to these young people, used to repair, and gradually, by 
means of fair words and presents, he succeeded in bringing 
over the garrison to his allegiance. 

He next established a mission-house in the Dasht-i-gur, hard 
by the gates of the city ; and such was his success that the 
number of his converts and adherents ultimately reached thirty 
thousand, according to the statement of our historian. About 
this time the people of Isfahan began to be alarmed by re- 
peated mysterious disappearances of their fellow-citizens. The 
mystery was ultimately solved by a poor beggar-woman, who, 
craving an alms from a certain house, and hearing from within 
a lamentable groaning and wailing, exclaimed, “ May God heal 
your sick ! ” But when an attempt was made by the inmates 
of the house to induce her to enter, on the pretext of giving 
her food, she became suspicious, fled, and gave the alarm. A 
crowd soon surrounded the house, broke open the door, and 
found within in the cellars a horrible sight ; for there against 
the walls and on the floor they beheld some four or five 
hundred unfortunate victims — some slain, some crucified, of 
whom a few still breathed — amongst whom many of those 
who had lately been missed by their friends were identified. 
The house in question belonged to a blind man named ‘Alawi 
Madani, and was a meeting-place of the Assassins. This man, 
staff in hand, used, about nightfall, to take his stand at the end 
of the long, dark lane which led to the house, and cry out, 
“ May God pardon him who will take the hand of this poor 
blind man and lead him to the door of his dwelling in this 
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’Anc!" So ilic un«j<p'*cttnj» \iciim who chtritahl) complied 
\Mili tiui rct|iictt W3^ lured to hndc^tfuctioii, for when he had 
come to the end of the Line he wa< ^-tred h> a number of the 
H nd man’j confcderaicn, C3M into the ccllan, and there done 
to death And thi« had been pomg on for wicra! month* ere 
the ternb’e di*co\cr) alotc mentioned made. Vengeance 
iwifil)* folloAcd, ‘Alawl \ftJinl, h * wife, and some of hi* 
accomplice* b'-ing burned to death in the market place 
Suspicion wa» rife, and fell, nmongu other*, upon the 
mmwtcr Sa‘du’1 Mulk, bat the fCinp, whmc confidence he 
enj ijcd, refuved at first to belie* e m In* guilr The Cas Ic of 
Dirh i-‘Cuh had At thi* period been bciiegcd for some time, 
an Ibn ‘A^a*‘i, b- ng ncarlv at the e )d of hr* resources, lent 
a lecrct rrestage to Sa‘du’1 Mull to the c/Tcct tint he could 
hold out no lon-cr and desired to surren ’cr “ Uc patient for 
a week,” Sa*du*)»Mulfc replied, “until I dmro) ihi* dog” 
(meaning the King) lit* plan was to take advantage of the 
King*! iubit of being bled ever) month to dcstrov him b) 
po soning the lancet used b) the surgeon barber, whom he 
luccccdcd m brib ng to hi* purpose 1 he plot, however, was 
communicated by his chamberbm, who iharcd all his secrets, 
to his beautiful wife, who fold her pnmour, who told an 
oncer of Sharafu'l Mulk, who told the King So the King 
summoned the surgeon-barber, and, on his arrival, caused him 
to be scratched with his own knife, whereupon, as the poison 
took effect, he turned black and soon expired m great 
agon) . 

Then the King was convinced of the puilt of Ins minister, 
whom he hanged or crucified together with four of his accom- 
plices, including one Abu'l *Ali al-Mufaddal Two da)‘S after 
this Ibn surrendered the Castle of Dirh i Kuh He 

was parad-d on a camel through the streets of Ijfihdn, a 
spectacle for thousands, pelted with mud and dirt, and mocked 
in derisive verses, of which a specimen (m dialect) is given in 
the Rdlatu'i Su'iur , afterwards he was crucified, and hung on 
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condition of Persia during the penod of Sanjnr and his brothers, 
we may turn to the literature of this epoch ( The 
^0/ th 7 ^^ grer^increase m the number of Persian poets, and 
the growing employment of Persian instead ot 
Arabic asjhe literary language of trdn, will, on the one hand, 
oblige us to confine our attention to the most celebrated poets, 
and, on the other, will permit us to concern our- 
Perdan poets Arabic Writings Let us 

first consider the most notable Persian poets, arranging them 
approximately in chronological order. 

Sani’I of Gh_a2na^r Balkh,* whose proper name was Abu’l- 
IVlajd Majdud b. Adam, is the first of the three great mystical 
mathnatul^wnters of Persia, the second being 
^ Shaykh Farldu*d-Dln ‘Attdr, and the third 
Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, who, though by far the greatest, had 
the humility to write — 

. f ‘Attar rtth bud, u Sandt du chashm t n, 

^ I Ma az fay t Sandt u ‘At/dr dmadim, 

“‘Attar was the Spirit, and Sanai its two ejes. 

We come after Sanai and ‘Attar ' 

Of SanA’l’s life we know very little, save that he was attached, 
at any rate during its earlier penod, to the^CourtjDf_Bahrdm- 
sh£h ^~ToF the account of his comersion from the worldly 
state of a Court-poet to the higher life of the mystic given by 
Dawlatshah (pp 95-97), and reproduced by Ouseley in his 
^Livfs of the Persian Poets (pp 184-187), is not deserving of 
much attention, while neither his own preface to the Hadlga, 
nor that of his disciple Muhammad b ‘AU Raqqdm * throw 
much light on his circumstances, save that they tend to con- 
firm, as Rieu points out, the statement made by Jami that the 

* On p 81 of the Persian lithographed edition of his Dtwdn Sana 1 
speaLs of Balkh as glorying m his fame 

* The contents of these prefaces are bnefly described by Rieu in his 
Persian Catalogue, p 5^0 
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poet wrote the Hadiqa^ his best-known work, in his old age, 
and died almost immediately after .its completion’ in A.n. I131. 
‘Awfl in his Liibdbil l-Albab (vol. ii, p. 252 of my edition) gives, 
as usual, no biographical information whatever j while certain 
facts to which Ethe has called attention ^ are in contradiction 
with the chronological data deducible from the prefaces to the 
Hadlqa, and tend to show that the poet survived Mu‘izzi and 
did not die much before a.d. 1150. 

Sana’l’s work, so far as it has come down to us, consists ot 
seven mathnawis and a diwan. Of the former the Hajdi.qntu’l- 
Haqi^at (“ Garden of Truth ”) is the only one which is at all 
celebrated ; the other six, wz., the Tariqu’t-Tahqiq Path 
of Verification”), Gharlb-}idma (‘‘Book of the Stranger”), 
SayruUHhdd ilaU-MP’M (“Pilgrimage of [God’s] servants 
to the Hereafter”), Kdr-ndmq (“ Book of Deeds”), Hhq-mma 
(“ Book of Love ”), and ^Aql-n&ma (“ Book of Reason ”), are 
very rare, and I have never seen them.^ Manuscripts of the 
Dlwdn are not common, but it has been lithographed at 
Tihran in a.h. 1274 (= a.d. 1857-58). This edition com- 
prises 271 pages, each containing some 45 couplets — in all, 
perhaps, some twelve thousand bayts distributed amongst the 
qasjdas^ iarjl^-bandsj tarkib-bands, ghazak, and quatrains which 
compose the whole. The Hadlqa is much the most frequently 
met with of all Sana‘i’s works, and there exists a very fair 
Oriental edition, lithographed at Bombay in A.H. 1275 
(= A.D. 1859). We shall confine our remarks to it and 
the Diwan. 

The Hadlqa^ dedicated to Bahramshdh, Sultdn of Ghaznaj 
is a moral and ethical rather than a purely mystical poem of 
about eleven thousand, verses, divided into ten books, the 
first in praise of God, the second in praise of the Prophet, 

* Catalogue of Persian MSS', of Bodleian Libraiy, col. 463 ; Catalogue 
of India Office Library, col. 571. 

“ They are all contained in No. 3,346 of the India Oifice Persian MSS. 
(Ethe, No. 914), and other copies of all save the Gharib-iidma exist in the 
same collection. 
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the third on Reason, the fourth on the excellence of Know- 
ledge, the fifth on Carelessness, the sixth on the Heavens and 
Zodiacal Signs, the seventh on Philosophy, the 
eighth on Love, the ninth on the poet’s own condi- 
tion and circumstances, and the tenth in praise of 
Bahrdmshdh, Sultdn of Ghazna T^e poem is written in a 
haltir^ and unattractive metre, and is in my opinion one of 
the dullest_books in Persian, seldom rising to the level of 
Martin Tapper’s Proverbial Phtloiophy^ fill ed with fatu ous 
trjuams-and pointless anecdotes, and as far inferior to the 
Mathnawl of Jaldlu’d-DIn Riiml as is Robert Montgomery’s 
Satan to Milton’s Paradise Lost. The following parable, 
illustrating the impossibility that man should be able to form 
more than a partial and distorted conception of God, may be 
taken as, on the whole, a favourable specimen * — 

ABOUT THE COMPANY OF BLIND MEN AND THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ELEPHANT.* 

“Not far from Ghdr once stood a city tall 
Whose denizens were sightless one and all. 

A certain Sultan once, when passing nigb, 

Had pitched bis camp upon the plain hard by, 

Wherein, to prove his splendour, rank and state, 

Was kept an elephant most huge and great 
Then in the townsmens minds arose desire 
To know the nature of this creature dire 
Blind delegates by blind electorate 
Were therefore chosen to investigate 
The beast, and each, by feeling trunk or limb, 

Strove to acquire an image clear of him 
Thus each s usKsasej' 

And to the phantom dong with heart and soul 

When to the city th^ were come again. 

The eager townsmen flocked to them amain 


* For the text see pp 9-10 of the Bombay lithographed edition of 
A H 1275 
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Each one of them — wron;? and misguided all— * 

Was eager his impressions to recall. 

Asked to describe the creature’s size and shape, 

They spoke, while round about them, all agape, 
Stamping impalientl)', their comrades swarm 
To hc;ir about the monster’s shape and form. 

Now, for his knowledge each inquiring wight 
Must trust to touch, being devoid of sight, 

So he who’d only felt the creature’s ear, 

On being .asked, 'How doth its heart appear?’ 

'Mighty and terrible,' at once replied, 

‘Like to a carpel, hard and flat and wide 1' 

Then he who on its trunk had laid his hand 
Broke in : ' Nay ; nay 1 I better understand I 
'Tis like a water-pipe, I tell you true. 

Hollow, yet deadly and destructive too ” ; 

While he who’d had but leisure to explore 
The sturdy limbs which the great beast upbore. 
Exclaimed, ‘No, no! To all men be it known 
'Tis like a column tapered to a cone 1 ’ 

Each had but known one part, and no man all ; 

Hence into deadly error each did fall. 

No way to know the All man’s heart can find ; 

Can knowledge e'er accompany the blind ? 

Fancies and phantoms vain as these, alack ! 

What else can you expect from fool in sack ? 

Naught of Almighty God can creatures learn. 

Nor e’en the wise such mysteries discern.” 

The Diwm, in my judgment, contains poetry of a far higher 
order than the Hadlqa so much higher that one might almost 
be tempted to doubt whether the same author composed both, 
were it not for the unquestionable fact that- Persian poets 
seldom excel in all forms of verse, so that, to take one instance 
only, the qasldas of Anwar! excel those of Hafi^ by as much 
as the ghazah of Hdfidh excel those of Anwar!. The follow- 
ing specimens from the Dlwdn of Sand’! must suffice, though 
his work in this field well deserves a closer and more extended 
examination : — 
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“Boast not* dcrvish*hood unless the store of storelessness* be 
thine 

Neither rogue like deck Ihy visage, nor like craven heart 
repine 

Either woman like adopt the toilet tricks of paint and scent, 

Or like men approach the field, and cast the ball across the 
line s 

All thou see’st beyond thy lusts is Heaven , clasp it to thy soul : 
All thou fmdest short of Gods an idol; break it, crush it fine 1 
Dance when like the headsman’s carpet heart and soul he 
’neath thy feet • 

Clap thy hands when earth and heaven in thy grasp thou dost 
confine 1 

From the bowers of meditation raise thy head, that thou may st 
see 

Those who still, though slain, are living,* rank on rank and line 
on hne 

There are those who, like Husayn, have fallen by the tyrants 
sword , 

Here are these who, like Hasan, by poison met their fate 
malign 

Wondrous is the zeal of Faith, wherein, like candle, waxing 
faint, 

By removal of thy head thy radiance doth brighter shine * 

For the Jew in this arena fearless casts himself amain, 

And the Brahmin m this temple burns his idol at the shrine 

« 4c * * * «c 

Years are needed ere the sunshine, working on the primal rock, 
Yemen’s blood stone or Badakhsban s rubies can incarnadine 
Alonths are needed ere, by earth and water fed, the cotton seed 
Can provide the martyr’s shroud, or clothe the fair with rai- 
ment fine 

Days are needed ere a handful of the wool from back of sheep 
Can provide the ass’s halter, or the hermit's gabardine 


* The text of this poem, of which only a portion is here given, will be 
found on p So of the lithographed edition 

* That IS, the treasure of poverty for God s sake 
3 Allusion IS here made to (he game of polo 

* Alluding, probably, to Qur’dn, ui, 163 ‘ And deem not dead those 
slain m God s way , nay, they are living provided for by their Lord.” 

s (y p 155 supra, and n i ad calc. 

22 
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Lives are needed ere, by Nature’s kindly fostering, the child 
Can become a famous poet, or a scholar ripe and fine. 

Ages needs must pass before a Bu’l-Wafa or an Uways ' 

Can arise from Adam’s loins to glorify the Might Divine.” 

The following little ghazal^ or ode, is also his (p. 168 of the 
lithographed edition) : — 

“That heart which stands aloof from pain and woe 
No seal or signature of Love can show : 

Thy Love, thy Love I chose, and as for wealth, 

If wealth be not my portion, be it so ! 

For wealth, I ween, pertaineth to the World ; 

Ne’er can the World and Love together go ! 

So long as Thou dost dwell within my heart 
Ne’er can my heart become the thrall of Woe.” 


Here is another specimen of Sand’i’s lyrical verse (p. 206) 


“Darling, my heart I gave to thee — 
Thou know’st my heartfelt sympathy — 
Should I behold thee ne’er again 
I clasp this Hour of Parting tight — 
With raven tress and visage clear, 

Hast made my daylight dark and drear : 
O Light of Faith thy Face, thy hair 
Both this and that yield torment rare — 
Therefore 'twixt Fire and Water me 
Lips parched and dry, tear-raining eye : 


Good-night 1 I go. 
Good-night ! I go. 
’Tis right, 'tis right; 
Good-night I I go. 
Enchantress dear, 
Good-night ! I go. 
Like Doubt’s Despair 
Good-night ! I go. 
Thou thus dost see. 
Good-night ! I go.” 


These specimens, selected almost at random, display both 
grace and originality ; and there are probably few unexplored 
mines of Persian poetry which would yield to the diligent 
seeker a richer store of gems. 


* Uways al-Qarani was a well-known saint and mystic, whose bio- 
graphy stands second in Shaykh Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar’s “ Memoirs of tho 
Saints” {Tadhkiratu’l-Awliyd, pp. 15-24 of Mr. R. A. Nicholson’s forth- 
coming edition). Abu’l-Wafa the Kurd is no doubt another Sufi saint, but 
I have not been able to identify him. 
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Abu -Bakr (or Abu’I-Mahdsm) Azraqi, son of lsma‘Il the 
bookseller of Her'lt, in whose house FirdawsI is stated by the 
author of the Chahir Maq&la * to have concealed 
AiraqL hunself for SIX months after he had incurred the 
anger of Sul^dn Mahmud of Ghazna, is best known (thanks to 
Jdml and Dawlatshih) for the somewhat dubious literary per- 
formance ® which, in conjunction with the happily-improvised 
quatrain given in chapter i (p 39 iupra\ is said to have secured 
him the favour and patronage of the Seljuq Prince Tughdnshdh 
He was famous in his own day as a jJtWa-wnter and panegyrist, 
and IS placed by *AwfI (vol 11, p 88 of my edition) only a little 
below the younger but more eminent Muhzzl Panegyrics, 
however grateful they may be to those whose praises they 
celebrate, and however much they may enrich their authors, 
for obvious reasons seldom interest posterity to the same extent 
as verse which appeals to the human heart for all time , and so 
It happens that Azraqi, like many of his more famous rivals, is 
to most Persian readers little more than a name, and that 
copies of his collected poems are exceedingly rare Dawlatshih, 
though he consecrates to Azraq! a separate notice (pp 72-73 
of mv edition), cites of his verse only the quatrain to which 
allusion has been already made , but ‘Awfl (vol 11, pp 86-104) 
quotes several long poems of his in full , and another long 
qa\ida which he composed in praise of Amfrdnshdh, one of the 
Seljuq Princes of Kirmdn, will be found in Muhammad 
Ibrdhlm’s History of that dynasty (ed Houtsma, pp 14-16) 
As we possess hardly anything of Azraql’s work except qasidas^ 
and as these are very difficult to translate, and, as a rule, 
unreadable when translated, I shall follow Dawlatshah’s 
example and pass on to another poet. 


• See p 81 of the separate rcpnnt of my tnmslation 

* Viz the Alfiyya Shalfiyya of which the nature is suffiaently indicated 
by Awfi (Lubdb, vol 11 p 87 of my edition) as well as by the authorities 
mentioned m the texts I give the title as it occurs in the texts, but I 
believe it should he Alfiyya tShiUaqtyya 
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Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdn ^ {i.e.^ Mas‘ud the son of Sa‘d the son 
of Salmdn) deserves to be remembered, if for no other reason, -for 
some original and pathetic verses which he wrote 
^^sahndn*'^'^' ^hilc imprisoned in the Castle of Ndy by command 
of Sultdn Ibrdhlm of Ghazna, who suspected him 
of intriguing with the Seljuq King Malikshdh. Of these verses 
the author of the Chahar Maq&la^ who records the story 
(pp. 72-75 of the separate reprint ot my translation), says that, 
whenever he read them, his skin would creep and his eyes fill 
with tears at their eloquence and pathos. He quotes two of 
these Habdy^it^ or “ Songs of Captivity,” of which the first, a 
quatrain, is as follows ; — 

“ O King, ’tis Malikshah should wear thy chain, 

That royal limbs might fret with captive’s pain, 

But Sa'd-i-Salman’s offspring could not hurt. 

Though venomous as poison, thy domain I " 

The second fragment runs thus : — 

“ Naught served the ends of statesmen save that I, 

A helpless exile, should in fetters lie, 

Nor do they deem me safe within their cells 
Unless surrounded by ten sentinels, 

Which ten sit ever by the gates and walls. 

While ever one unto his comrade calls : 

‘ Ho, there ! On guard ! This cunning rogue is one 
To fashion bridge and steps from shade and sun ! ’ ® 

Why, grant I stood arrayed for such a fight. 

And suddenly sprang forth, attempting flight, 

Could elephant or raging lion hope. 

Thus cramped in prison-cage, with ten to cope ? 

Can I, bereft of weapons, take the field, 

Or make of back or bosom bow and shield ? " 

' Since writing this, I have published in the y.R,A.S. for October, 
1905 (pp. 693-740), and January, 1906 (pp. 11-51), a translation of an 
excellent monograph on this poet written in Persian by my learned friend 
Mirza Muhammad b. ‘Abdu'l-Wahhab of Qazwin. To this the more 
studious reader should refer, since it not only supplements, but in some 
cases corrects, the account here given. 

“ I.C., bridges of the shadows and ladders of the sunbeams. 
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The King, however, remained obdurate till his death, and 
Mas'ud languished in captivity tor twelve years. 

The following poem by Mas*ud is given by Dawlatshdh 
(pp. 47-48 of my edition): — 

"When I saw with eyes discerning that this Worlds the Home 
of Woe, 

And that o’er the best and noblest Death his cerement doth 
throw, 

And that Fate, false friend, to cheat me and to rob me did 
propose. 

Then from off Ambition’s sick.bed wholly cured, thank God, I 
rosej 

To the drug-shop of Repentance hastened, and did there be- 
seech 

Tome medicines to give me strength to practise what I preach. 
Therefore now this tongue, which lately sang the praise of 
earthly Kings, 

Unto God, the King Eternal, humble praise as tribute brings , 
And my voice, retuned, melodious with a newer, nobler tale, 

In the Garden of the Prophet hath become a nightingale , 

And the g’onous apparel, and the silken robes of yore, 

Now a wider-seeing wisdom puts away for evermore 

Fne yards of wool or cotton are sufficient to contain 
A body free from vam desires, a calm untroubled brain 
Long while the praise and service of princes was my care j 
To God I now will offer my service and my prayer!" 

Dawlatshdh adds that Mas*ud was a native of Gurgdn, and 
his father Sa‘d, according to Dr, Eth^ (p. 256 of his article in 
the Grundriii) was in the service of the Ziydrid princes of that 
VaiIc k-w.g.'iaw.. “ of awd yotis of drAWiOVicm,” 

adds the Persian biographer, “ have a high opinion of his 
verse, so that Falaki [of Shlrwin], while lauding his own 
genius, thus alludes to Mas'iid’s poetry — 

" Had Mas'ud such cunning xn verse as is mine, from the Land 
of the Dead 

Sa'd-i-Salman, his father, would come, and blessings invoke on 
his head.’" 
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The poet’s death took place either in a.d. 1121, or, more 
probably, in a.d. 1131. 

Abii Tdhir al-Khatuni is chiefly remarkable as the author 
of what must at present be regarded as .the oldest Biography ..of 
Persian poets of which . we possess, .any .definite 
^^Khltdni. record, though unhappily the work itself is no 
longer known to exist. It is twice referred to 
by Dawlatshah (pp. 29 and 58 of my edition), who cites it as 
authority for two of his statements, but if he really had access 
to the book it is surprising that he did not make greater use 
of it, and it seems probable that he only quotes it at second 
hand. Hajji Khalifa also mentions it in his great bibliography 
(ed. Fliigel, vol. vi, p. 152, No. 13,026), adding that it was 
written in Persian, but omitting the date of the author’s death, 
which he was presumably unable to discover. Mention is 
also made of al-Khatuni in several places in al-Bundari’s 
History of the Seljuqs (ed. Houtsma, pp. 89, 105—108, IIO, 
1 13). Thence we learn that he wrote against one of Muham- 
mad b. Malikshah’s Ministers a diatribe entitled Tafizlrut- 
TVaziri ’z-zlri’l-khmzir^ and that he was one of the most 
eminent men and wittiest writers of his time.^ Several of 
his satirical verses are quoted, but unfortunately those which 
he composed in Persian have been turned into Arabic. He 
flourished in the early part of the twelfth century of our era 
(a.h. 500), and seems to have derived the title of al-Khdtiini 
from the fact that he was in the service of Gawhar Khatdn, 
the Sultan’s wife. One of his Persian verses is cited in Asadl’s 
Lughat (ed. Horn, p. 31), but the editor’s conversion of 
Khatfini into Haniiti is indefensible.® The largest number 
of his Persian verses is, so far as I know, contained in the very 

According to Rida-quli Khan’s statement in vol. i of the McijmaHi'l- 
Fiisahd (p. 66), where some of his verses are cited, he also composed a 
History of the Seljuqs, which is, perhaps, the Ta’rikh-i-Saldpqa referred 
to by Dawlatshah. 

® See p. 23 of Horn’s Preface. 
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nrc Persian \\ork on Prosody and Poetry by Shims i Qi)S 
(Or 2,814 British Museum)* Mention is also made 

of him in ar Rduandfs R&katt^ i^SudUr {y R /f S for 1902, 
p 598) as keeping the register of the game killed in the chose 
bj Milikshdh That he was in his time eminent in several 
vvijs IS very clear from the older authorities, and it is curious 
that so little mention is made of him in more modern works, 
while the loss of his or Biographies of 

the Poets, can onl) be described as a literary catastrophe A 
somewhat coarse Persian epigram of two ha^ts^ in which he 
satirises the stinginess of the Minister Majdu’l Mulk of Qum, 
is also given in the RihatuiSudur (y R A S for 1902, 
p 600) 

Amir Mu'izzi, the poet laureate of Sanjar, had already estab 
lished his reputation as a poet m the reign of Malikshdh, from 
whose title A/wSsskV Din (“ the Glonficr of 

MoiuL Rchcion’) he derived his nm de guerrty as he 
himself relates m an anecdote contained in tlic Chahdr Ma<jala 
and already cited in full m chapter i (pp 35--38) of this 
volume He is called by theauthor of that work (p 55 of my 
translation) “one of the sweetest singers and most graceful 
wits in Persia, whose poetry reaches the highest level in 
freshness and sweetness, and excels m fluency and charm ” 
‘Avvfl says {Luhab^ vol ii, p 69) that three Persian poets 
attained, under three different dynasties, to a consideration and 
wealth beyond compare, namely, Rudagi under the Sdmdnids, 
*Un5un under the Sultdns of Ghazna, and MuHzzi under the 
House of Seljuq But^Muhzzl’s end was a sad one, for he 
was accidentally shot by Sanjar while the latter was practising 
archery Such, at least, is the ordinarily accepted story , but 
others say that he was only wounded, and recovered from his 

• This work of which the fuJl t tie is al Ma ajjam ft ila 4){rt Ash in I 
Ajam 13 now in process of publication for the Gibb Memonal Scr es 
at Beyrout 
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wound, in support oF which view RidFi-quK Kh/in [Majma^uA- 
Fusaha^ vol. i, p. 571) cites the following verse, which, if 
genuine, certainly seems to bear out this view: — 

“ Minnni Khudt'ty-ni, hi bi-llr-i KhudAyagan 
Mail bniidn bi-gniinh nn-shudmn kushia rayagdn/” 

“Tiianks be to God that bj' the arrow of His Majesty 
I the innocent servant was not slain to no purpose ! ” 

The same authority gives a.h. 542 (=a,d. 1147-48) as the 
year of his death, and quotes a few verses in which Sana’l 
mourns his loss. He, adds that in the ghnzal he follows die 
style of Farrukhi, and in the qaslda that of ‘UnsurL Here is 
a fairly typical fragment from one of Mu‘i2z{’s ghazah : — 

“ Her face were a moon, if o’er the moon could a cloud of 
musk blow free ; 

And her stature a cypress, if cypresses bore flowers of anemone. 
For if to the crown of the cypress-tree could anemone-clusters 
cling, 

Perchance it might be accounted right such musk o’er the 
moon to fling. 

For her rounded chin and her curved tress, alack ! her lovers 
all 

Lend bended backs for her polo-sticks, and a heart for the 
polo-ball 1 

Yet if hearts should ache thrdugh the witchery of the Harut- 
spells of her eye. 

Her rubies twain are ever fain to offer the remedy.” 

. When ‘Awfi remarks (p. 69 of vol. ii of my edition of the 
• Lubabu' l-Albab) that with Mu'izzi “ the child of Rhetoric 
reached maturity,” he probably means that in his verse for the 
first time we find in constant use all the once original and 
striking, but now hackneyed, similes with which every student 
of Persian poetry is familiar. Thus in the four couplets 
cited above we have the familiar comparison of a beautiful 
face to the moon, of a mass of black and fragrant hair to 
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musk, of a tall and graceful figure to the cj press, of red cheeks 
to the anemone (/d/aj, * of the chin and the heart rcspcctivclv 
to a bill, of the back of one bent down by age or sorrow to a 
polo-stick, of the lips to rubles, and of witching eyes to HArit, 
the fallen angel, who tenches magic to such as seek him in the 
pit where he is impnsoned at Bab) Ion. 

Here is another of his odes {LubAh^ \ol. it, p. 73) * — 

"Since that sugar-rammg ruby made my heart its thnll, 

Hath mine c)e become a shell to harbour pearls withal. 

Yea, as oj’sttrs filled v.ith pearls must surely be the e)cs 
Of each loacr who for those sweet sugar-liplcls sighs- 
Yel the shafts of thy narcissus-eyc blood drinking fail 
To transfix m3 heart protect'd by thy tresses* mail. 

Picture fair, b3 whose beloacd presence by me here 
Seems my chamber now like Tarkhdr, now like far Cash- 
mere, 

If thy darkling tresses base not sinned against thy face 
Wherefore hang they, bead-dependent, downward in dis- 
grace ? 

Yet, if sm be thcin, then why do they m heaven dwell, 

Since the sinner's portion is not Paradise, but Hell?” 

Again we are met by a whole string of the conventional 
similes of Persian erotic verse . the tearful eye is the pearl- 
yielding oyster-shell ; sugar-raining rubies are sweet red lips; 
the narcissus is the eye, called “blood-dnnking” or “blood- 
thirsty ” because it wounds the hearts of lovers , plaited hair 
is curiously likened to chain armour j the beloved is a 
“picture” or “idol” more beautiful than the Manichxan 

India ; and the sweet face ofthe beloved is Paradise. In short. 
It would not surprise me to learn that almost every simile 
employed by the later love-poets of Western Asia had been 

• Ldla often translated “tulip,” U really the scarlet anemone winch 
gives such beauty to the Persian hills in spnng time Ldla rtikh, “ with 
cheeks like the red anemone ' (whence Moore s familiar “ Lalla Rookh ), 
IS one of the commonest attnbutes of beauty with the Persian poets 
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employed by Mu^zzf, and that m ost ^o.L.them. were - first in 
k^ented and brought into use by him. This perhaps, if true, 
recounts in some measure for his high reputation in. his own 
:ountry,, for to us, who are sufficiently familiar with Hdfidh 
ind other comparatively modern poets, Mu^izzi, unless we Teep 
:onstantly in mind the epoch at which he flourished, does not 
rppear as a poet of striking power or originality. Let us there- 
fore turn to another poet whom we have already had occasion 
to mention in this chapter, Rashidu’d-DIn Watwat (“the 
Swallow ”). 

RashId-i-Watwat, whose proper name was Muhammad b, 
‘Abdu’l-Jalil al-‘Umar{ (so-called because he claimed descent 
from the Caliph ‘Umar), was by profession a scribe 
Din'wwdt or secretary (whence he is often called al-Katih)^ 
and, besides his poetry, was the author. ..of several 
prose works, of which the most celebrated are the SadKalima^ 
or “ Hundred Sayings,” of the Four Caliphs, ^ paraphrased and 
explained in Persian, and a well-known work on Rhetoric 
and Poetry entitled Hadd’iqu’ s-Sihr^ or “ Gardens of Magic,” 
which latter, based, I believe, on the lost Tarjumdnu’I-Bq/dghat. 
(“Interpreter of Eloquence”) of Farrukhi, has been litho- 
graphed in Persia, and is one of the most.useful_manuals„on 
the Ars Poetica of the Persians. He was nicknamed “the 
Swallow” {JVatwdf) on account of Jiis,smalL.size and insigni- 
ficant appearanco, but, according to Dawlatshdh, iiis tongue 
was .as sharp .as it was active, and made^ ^m many e nenu ej. 
Once, according to this biographer, he was disputing m an 
assembly at which his sovereign and patron Atsiz Khwdrazm- 
shah was present. It chanced that an ink-bottle stood 
before him, and Atsiz, amused at the violent torrent of words 
which issued from so small a body, exclaimed in jest, “ Take 

* Manuscripts of the complete work exist at Leyden and Cambridge 
(Add. 264), but the last of the four parts into which the work is divide , 
containing the “ Hundred Sayings ” of ‘All, is naturally most popular jn 
Persia, and is often found alone. 
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away that ink-bottle that we may see who is behind it > ” 
Rashid-i-Watwat at once rose to his feet and quoted the 
Arabic proverb : “ A„man_is a man by^virtue of_his two 

smallest parts, Jiis heart and his tongue i” Dawlatshah 

adds that Watwdt lived to a great age and died in Khwdr- 
azm, or fChiva, in a.h. 578 (=a.d 1182-83). In a.h. 551 
(= A.D. 1156-57) his patron Atsiz died, and the poet, with 
tears m his eyes, addressed his dead patron in the following 
quatrain ^ . — 

"0 King, the heavens before thy power did quake, 

And humbly like a slave tbme orders take 
Where is a man of judgement to decide 
If ihis be bearable for kingship s sake ? ’ 

Seventeen years later, m ah. 568 {=a.d. 1172), Sultdn 
Shih Mahmud, the grandson of Atsiz, succeeded to the I 
throne of Khwirazm, and desired to see the now infirm and \ 
aged poet, who, being brought before him in a litter, apostro- 1 
phised him m the following quatrain* . — 

" From tyranny thy grandsire cleared the ground ; 

Thy father’s justice made the broken sound 
'Tis now thy turn what, therefore, wilt thou do 
While Empire's robe still compassetb thee round?" * 

A good deal of incidental information about Rashfd-i- 
Watwdt IS contained in al-Juwaynl’s great unpublished 
history of the Mongols, the yahin-gushi^ m the second 
volume, which deals with the history of the Khwdrazmshdhs. 
Quite at the beginning of this volume immediately after the 
account of Sanjar’s defeat m his campaign against Khitd, and 
the sack of Merv by Atsiz, in a h. 536 (= a.h. 1141-42}, 
IS inserted a long letter in Arabic from Watwdt to a certain 
Hakim Hasan Qattin (?), who, it appears, suspected the poet 

* It IS given not only by Dawlatshah, but in the Ta rikh t-Jahdn gushd 
of Juwayni By “ f/tts, in the concluding line, Death is meant 

• This quatrain is also given by Jnwayni, who was one of Dawlatshah’s 
sources 
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of having appropriated certain books of his which had been 
lost at Merv. In this letter the poet defends himself vigorously 
against a charge which he regards as particularly odious, 
inasmuch as he had, as he says, presented to various public 
libraries some thousand fine manuscripts and rare books “so 
that the Muslims might profit thereby,” in spite of which he 
is suspected without reasonable cause of stooping to lay hands 
on the little library of an eminent scholar, which, he dis- 
paragingly observes, if sold, bindings and all, in the market, 
would only realise an insignificant sum of money. Here 
follows the account of the siege of Hazar-asp, the execution of 
the poet Adlb-i-Sdbir by Atsiz, and the narrow escape of 
WatwAt from Sanjar, whose anger he had aroused by verses 
already cited. A few pages further on we learn that about 
A.H. 547 (= A.D, 1152-53) Watwdt, together with his friend 
Kamdlu’d-Din b. Arsldn KhAn Mahmiid, the Governor of 
Jand, incurred the anger of Atsiz, and was banished from the 
court of Khwarazm in disgrace, but succeeded in winning his 
pardon by sundry contrite verses, of which the following are 
cited by al-Juwaym : — 

“ Si sal shud ki banda hi-saff-i-m‘dl dar 
Btidasi inadh-khivdn, u in bar iakhi madh-khwdh. 

Ddnad Khuddy-i-'arsh ki Jiargiz na isidd 
Chtln bauda madh-khwdni dar hick bdrgdh. 

Aktn'm dil-at zi banda-i-si-sdla shud vialtil; 

Dar dil bi-itU-i-inuddai ydbad maldl rdh. 
r Likin maihal zanand ki ‘makhdihn shud mail'd, 

^ J^t'iyad gicndh, u banda-i-bi-chdra bi-gundh'." 

For thirty years thy servant, standing meek 
[n shoe-rank,* sang the praises thou didst seek : 

Such praise, God wotteth well, as none before 
Hath ever laid before a patron’s door. 


* The “shoe-rank” [Saffu’n-ni'dl in Arabic, pd-mdchdn in Persian) is 
the place by the door where those who enter kick off their shoes, and 
where servants and humble visitors take their stand. 
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Thourt bred of him who sened thee thirt> >car» * 

Such lengthy service bores thee it appears 
‘The master seeks some fault* (the saw runs so) 

' And the poor servant hath no fault to show ’ 

Dawlatshdh sa)s that Wa^wi^’s Di vin comprises nearly 
fifteen thousand verses, remarkable for their ornate and 
rhetorical style and elaborate tropes He was particularly fond 
of the artifice called (see pp 47-48 xu/rc), and boasted 
that before him no one had ever composed an entire qailda in 
which this figure had been observed m every single line His 
qaiidaf arc of the boastful and exaggerated type usuall) afTcctcd 
b} Persian panegjnstsat this period, and he owes his immor- 
tality less to them than to his treatise on the Poetic Art (the 
Haia tqu's Sthr)^ and a few occasional verses, such as those 
above cited, which arc connected with historical events 

Amongst the rivals of Rashid i Wajvvai was the unfortunate 
Adib 1 §abir, whose tragic fate has b-cn alrcad) mentioned * 
According to Dawlatshdh (p 92 of my edition) 
these t wo poets attacked one another m satires 
jiLsuch coarseness th-^t he did not feel justified 
i n _<i uoting them m his Memoirs Each had his admirers, 
Anwarx and Khdqdni being the most eminent of Adib i §abir*s, 
partisans , while Anwari even sets him above the far more' 
celebrated Sand’I, for he says 3 — 

* From this double allusion to thirty jears service it would appear 

thatWatwat must have been attached to the Court of Khwarazm since 
about A.H 517 (»• AD 1123-34) \s we ha\c seen he was an old and 
infirm man in AH aOS («ad 1172) and according to Dawbtshah 
survived till A.H S78(-»ad 1182) Juwayni sajs speafically that at the 
former date his age already exceeded eighty in which case we may place 
h s birth about A H 488 (= a-d 1093) 1 know not on what authonty 

Brockelmann in his Arabtsche LUleraturgeuI ichle (vol i p 275) places 
his death in A.H 509 

* He w as drowned m the Oxus by order of Ats z m Jumada I, A it ^ 4 '’ 
(—October AD 1147) Dawlatshah gives a ii 546 as the date 

> The verse IS cited in vol ii of \vklis Lubdb p 1x7 of my edition. 
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!j "Cht'm Sanci'i hoslam Akhir, gar ua hamcht'tn Sdbir~am." 

("At any rate I am like Sana'i, even though I be not like §dbir 

Of Aclib-i-Sabir’s life we ha\'c few particulars, save what a 
be gleaned from his verse. He was a native of Tirmidh, and, 
though, according to Dawlavtshah, he spent most of his life in 
Khur.dsdn, especially at Merv, the following fragment, quoted 
by ‘Awfl (vol. ii, p. 123), composed by him on the death of a 
tyrannical noble of Tirmidh, named Akhtf, who choked 
himself with wine at a drinking-bout, and, to make use of 
‘Awfl’s graceful expression, “ took the aqueous road to hell- 
fire,” shows that his own town was not wholly deprived of his 
talents : — 

A 

" O Akhti, the day thou drankest wine was the day thou didst 
hie thee to hell ; 

A hundred thousand blessings rest on the day of thy drinking 
wine ! 

Since thy departure once more the world is alive and all -goes 
well : 

Cursed thou art, yet may mercy rest on this sudden death of 
thine!” 

He was entitled Shihabu’d-Dln the Meteor, of the^Faith.”)} 
and must evidently have been for a time on good, terms. with 
. Atsiz, at whose hands he ultimately suffered death, sjncejie 
I has in his. praise. He also appears to have been in 

relations, friendly or otherwise, with several poets besides 
Watwat ; thus we find in ‘Awff’s Lnbab complimentary 
verses addressed by him to ‘Imadi and Futdhl, and recrimi- 
nations addressed to Shimali. The following lines were 
written by him to a man of position who had been attacked 
in an anonymous lampoon of which some persons declared 
Sdbir to be the author : — 

" They say, ‘ Why hast thou spoken ill 
Of him whom all the world doth praise?’ 
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Such dc«^d W'us never done bj me, 

Such word nccrmirred m> noble laj*3 
WHi-vt dictj scoundrel tells this tile ? 

This tnclw on me whit bbckguird phjs?’* 

This Molcntlj person'll st>lc is, unfortunatcl), common 
enough with the poets, cspecnll) the Court-poets, of Pcrsii, 
but onl) the mildest cximples of tt, ind those 
tiTanV^vuL toned down, can well be offered to the 

modern European reader Contemporary princes, 
however, appear to have derived great cntcrtiinmcnt from 
these outbursts of spite or jcalousj,and even strove at times 
to provoke them, as we see from one of the anecdotes 
(No xix, pp 75-77 of mj translation) m the OahAr Maqila 
concerning two other poets of this period, ‘Am‘iq of UukhSni 
and Rasludi, of whom the former was poct-hurcatc to Khidr 
Khin, one of the Ilak fClians of Transoxiana This prince, 
sa)S the author of the ChahAr MaqAla^ 

“was a great patron of poets, and in his service were Amir 'Am'aq, 
Master Rishtdi Najjar i Sagharchi, ‘Ali Pmulhi Bishr of Dar 
ghush Bishr of Isfarim’ 'Ah Sipihri and Wajibi of Targhani all 
of whom obtained nch rewards and ample honours. The Poet 
Laureate was Amir ‘Amaq who had profited abundantly bj that 
djnastj and obtained the most ample circumstance, comprising 
fair damsels, well paced horses golden vessels sumptuous apparel 
and servants, biped and quadruped innumerable He was grcaU> 
honoured at the King’s Court so that the other poets must needs do 
him reverence Such homage as he obtained from the others he 
desired also from Master Rasliidi but berem he was disappointed, 
for Rashidi though still >oung was nevertheless learned in his art 
The Lady Za)nab nas ike spcciai object of 1ms panegyrics and 
he enjojed the fullest favour of the King who was constantly 
praising him and proclaiming his meats, so that Rashidi s affairs 


• This name is doubtful In my translation of the Chahdr Maqdla 
1 read ftsar i for Bnhr and accordingly translated ‘ the son of But 
Is/flrtTjnf at least « loo common anistwi to be disbnctivc and 1 now 
indme to think that the preceding word must be a name and Bishr 15 the 
only name which in the Arabic script looks like fisar 
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prospered, the title of ' Prince of Poets ' {Sayyidn’sIt-Shii-'ard was 
conferred upon him, and he continued to rise ever higher 
in the King’s favour and to receive from him gifts of great 
value. 

"One day, in Rashidi's absence, the King asked 'Am'aq, ‘What 
sayest thou of the verse of Rashidi, the Prince of Poets ? ’ ‘His 
verse,’ replied the other, ' is excellent, being both chaste and correct, 
but it wants salt,' * 

“When some time had elapsed, Rashidi entered, and, having 
made obeisance, was about to sit down when the King called 
him forward, and, teasing him as is the way of Kings, said, ‘I 
asked the Poet-Laureate just now what he thought of Rashidi's 
poetry, and he replied that it was good, but wanted spice. Now 
you must compose a quatrain on this topic,' Rashidi, with a bow, 
sat down in his place and improvised the following fragment:— 

‘You stigmatize my verse as “wanting salt,’’ 

And possibly, my friend, you may be right. 

My verse is honey-flavoured, sugar-sweet, 

And salt with sweetmeats cannot give delight. 

Salt is for you, you blackguard, not for me. 

For beans and turnips is the stuff you write I ’ " 

Khidr Khan was so delighted with this rude but spirited 
retort to the Poet-Laureate’s criticism that, according to the 
Chahdr Maq&la^ he bestowed on Rashidi a thousand gold 
dinars, which were set out in his audience-hall on four trays, 
as was the practice of the princes of T ransoxiana. 

It is now time to say something more about the author of 
this Chahdr Maqdla, or “Four Discourses,” which has been so 
freely quoted in this and the preceding chapters, 

Nidharni-i- .. c r. et- 

•ATudiof and which is, in my opinion, one ,or tne most 

Samarqand. . , •' , • n ‘ 

interesting and remarkable prose works in rersian, 
and one which throws a far fuller light than any other book 
with which I am acquainted on the intimate life of Persian and 
, Central Asian Courts in the twelfth century of our era. The 
author wa s essent ially,.a Court-poet at tache d_tO-the~ser-vice-of 
.the. House of Ghur, or “Kings of the Mountains,” with 

* Bt-namak, “ salt-less ” or insipid, is the expression in the original. 
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which, when he wrote the Chah&r Maqiloy he had been. con^ 
nectedj'or.fory’-five.yearsj.as hc.himsclf .tclls.us. His name, 
according to his own statement {OiahJir Maq&hy p. lo of my 
translation) was.AIjmnd.b.iUmar b. -AH, and. his, title {laqab), 
NajmuM-Dui, but he is always known by his pen-name 
{iakhalltii) of Nidhdml. Even amongst his contemporaries, 
however, there were, as will directly appear, several Nidh^mis 
more celebrated than himself, not to mention his later, greater 
namesake, Nidhdmi of Ganja, who isM^ Nidhdml^gr excellence''' 
of Persian literature j so the poet with whom wc are now 
concerned is always spoken of as Nidhdmf-i-‘Anidl {ie., “ the 
Prosodist”) of Samarqand. Little of his verse has come 
down to us : Dawlatshdh (pp. 60-61 of my edition) quotes 
only one couplet from the IFha and Rtimhy which, unfor- 
tunately, appears not to be his work. *AwfF, who gives him 
a notice of two pages (vol. ii, pp. 207-8), quotes five frag- 
ments, all of which are vers d'eccasiony mostly of the personal 
and vituperative kind just spoken of, and adds that he was the 
a uthor of sever al poems, of which not even the 
na mes are p rese rved. All that we know of him is what he 
himself tells us in his “ Four Discourses,” from which we are 
able to fix the following dates in his career. In a.h. 504 
{=sa.d. iiio-li) he was at Samarqand, hearing traditions 
about the early poet Rudagl j in a.h. 506 (= Iir2-I3) he 
was at Nfshdpdr, enjoying the society of the celebrated 
astronomer-poet, ‘Umar Khayydm j three years later he was 
at Herdt ; next year ^a.h. 510 = a.d. 1116-17) he was at 
Nishapur again, and also at Tiis, where he collected traditions 
about the great Firdawsi, and visited his grave. About this 
time, it would appear, he succeeded, encouraged and assisted 
by Mu‘izzi, Sanjar’s Poet-Laureate, in bringing himself to the 
notice of the King, from which period his fortune and fame 
may be supposed to date. In a.h. 512 and 530 (=a.d. 
1118-19 1135-3^) we again find him at NIshdpdr, and it 

was in the latter year that he paid that pious visit to the tomb 

23 
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of ‘ Umar Khayyam which has indirectly afforded so much 
occupation to members of the “ Omar Khayydn^Club,” who, 
because they have not read their Chah&r Maqala^ bestow on the 
rose a worship to which the peach-tree and pear-tree have 
a better claim. In a.h. 547 (= a.d. 1152-53) he was in 
hiding at Herdt, after the defeat of the army of Ghur by 
Sanjar the Seljilq. His Ghahar lidaqala was written sometime 
within the next nine years, since he alludes to Husayn “ the 
World-consumer” {y ahan-di'z)^ who died in a.d. ir6i, as 
still living. For a knowledge of his later life we have no data, 
and even the date of his death is, so far as I am aware, quite 
unknown. His claim to immortality rests entirely on .this.one,_ 
book, the of which the. unique, value, has. 

hitherto met with the most inadequate recognition, though it 
is now accessible to Persian scholars in the lithographed edition 
published at Tihrdn in a.h. 1305 (= a.d. 1887—88), and to 
English readers in the translation which I published in 1899 
in the yournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, as well as in a 
separate reprint. The whole book is worth . reading, ...and 
though I have quoted from it very largely in these pages, con- 
siderations of space have compelled me to omit much which 
I should like to have included. I will content myself with 
quoting here an autobiographical anecdote (No. xxi) with 
which the second of the “ Four Discourses ” (on poets) 
ends : — 

“At the period when I was in the service of that martyred 
prince, the King of the Mountains (may God illuminate his tomb 
and exalt his station in Paradise !), that august personage had 
a high opinion of me, and showed himself towards me a most 
generous patron. Now on the Festival of the breaking of the 
Fast, one of the nobles of the city of Balkh (may God maintain 
its prosperity !), the Amir 'Amid Safiyyu’d-Din Abii Bakr Mu- 
hammad b. al-Husayn Rawanshahi, came to the Court. Though 
young, he was an expert writer, a capable Secretary of State, richly 
dowered with culture and its fruits, and popular with all, so that 
his praises were on every tongue. At the moment [of his arrival] 
i was not in attendance. 
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“N*o\' nt a reception the King chanced to ‘CaJl Nidhimi ’ 
* Is N i^dmf here ? ’ inquired the Amir 'Amid $afiy}*u*d Dm Tlicy 
replied that he ms. But he supposed that It ms Nidhdml I* 
Mumri' ‘Ah/ said he, ‘a fine poet, and a man of ^VIdc 
cclcbrit) r 

‘When the messenger came to summon me, I put on mj shoes, 
and, as I entered, did obeisance, and sat down in m) place. When 
the wine had gone round several times, Ainlr 'Amid said, 'Nidhdmi 
has not >et come’ 'N'a>/ replied the King, 'he is come, see, 
there he is, seated In such and*such a place ’ 'lam not speaking 
of this Nidbaml/ said Amir 'Amid , ‘the Kidh-imi of whom I speak 
IS another, and as for this one, I am not even acquainted with him’ 
Thereat I saw that the King wns vexed , and, turning to me, he 
straightwwj asked,' Is there another Xidhimi besides thee?' ‘Yes, 
sire, I replied, 'two others, one of Samarqand, wliotn thej* call 
N’tdJiami bMumri, and another of Nlsli'tpur, whom they call 
Nidbdmi i Alluri , while me they call Nidb^mi i 'Arudi ’ 'Art thou 
better, or thej ? ' demanded he 

" Then Amir ‘Amid, perceiving that he had made an unfortunate 
remark, and that the King was vexed, said, 'Sire, those two 
Nidhamisarc quarrelsome fellows, apt to break up social gatherings 
b} their brawls, and to cause trouble and do mischief’ 'Wait a 
while/ said the King jestingly, 'till you see tins one dram a bumper 
and break up the meeting But tell me, of these three Ki^imis, 
which IS the best poet?’ ‘Of those two/ answered the Amir '«\mid, 
‘I have personal 1 now ledge, having seen them, but Ihisonclhavc 
not prevnously seen, nor have I heard his poetry If he will compose 
a couple of verses on this topic which we have been discussing, so 
that I may see his talents and hear his verse, I will tell you which 
of the three is the best' Then the King turned to me, saying, 
'Now, O Ni^dmi, do not put us to shame, and say what the ‘Amid 
desires ' 

"Now at the tune nfccn I was m the scmcc ol this prince I 
possessed copious talents and a brilliant wit, while the favours and 
gifts of my patron had so stimulated me that my improvisations came 
fluent as running water So I took up a pen, and, ere the wine cup 
had gone twice round, composed these five couplets, which I then 
submitted to the King — 


* The reading of this last word is very doubtful ; fn some of the texts It 
appears to read Hitiban 
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‘ O Sire, there be Nidhamis three, and the world with their fame 
doth ring ; 

Two are .in Merv at the Sultan’s Court, one here before the 
King. 

All are the pride of IChurasan wide in song, and I tell you true 

That as water fluent, as wisdom wise, is the verse of the other 
two. 

But I am the wine, the headstrong wine, and so, when I them 
o’er take, 

Their song they cease, they rest in peace, and the making of 
verse forsake.’ 

“ When I submitted these verses, the Amir 'Amid Safiyyu'd-Din 
bowed and said, ' O King, I know of no poet, let alone the Nidhamis, 
in all Transoxiana, ‘Iraq, and Khurasan, able to improvise five such 
verses, particularly having regard to their strength, energy, and 
sweetness, combined with such grace of diction and containing ideas 
so original. Be of good cheer, O Nidhami, for thou hast no rival on 
the face of the earth ! O Sire, he hath a pretty wit, a mind swift to 
6-onceive, and a finished art. By the good fortune of the King of the 
age, he hath developed into a unique genius, and will even improve 
upon this, seeing that he is young and hath many days before him.' 

“Thereat the countenance of my lord the King brightened 
mightily, and a great cheerfulness showed itself in his gracious 
temperament, and he applauded me, sa5dng, ‘ I give thee the lead- 
mine of Warsa from this Festival until the Festival of Sacrifice.* 
Send thine agent thither.’ So I sent Isaac the Jew. It was then the 
middle of summer, and while they were working the mine they 
smelted so much ore that in the seventy days twelve thousand maunds 
of lead accrued to me, while the King’s opinion of me was increased 
a thousand-fold. May God (blessed and exalted is He) illuminate 
his august ashes with the light of His approbation, and gladden his 
noble spirit with all riches, by His Favour and Grace ! ” 


Our poet, it will be seen, was not modest as to his attain- 
ments ; but the frank delight in his cleverness here and 
elsewhere revealed is such as to disarm hostile criticism. 
Modesty, indeed, has seldom characterised the Persian poets. 

* I.C., from the first of ShawwM till the tenth of Dhu’l-Hijja, or two 
months and ten days. Mining concessions, it will be seen, are not so 
modern as some persons may be tempted to suppose. 
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Before we proceed to speak of Anwarf, the most celebrated 
of the poets associated with the Court of Sanjar, a few words 
must be said about two or three of his fellow-craftsmen, who, 
though less illustrious than he, or than those already mentioned 
m this chapter, are sufficiently conspicuous amidst the almost 
innumerable writers of elegant verse who flourished at this 
epoch to deserve at least a passing notice 

‘Abdu’l-Wisi‘-al-Jabal{ was, as his naha “al-JabaH” (“the 
Highlander ”) implies, originally from the mountainous district 
of-Gharjistdn Thence he came to Herdt and 
AbduM^i ai (jhazna, where he was for a while attached^ to the 
Court of Sultin_Bahrimshdh b Mas^ud When 
Sanjar marched against this ruler in a d 1135,* the poet, 
according to Dawlatshih (p 74 of my edition), won the 
victor’s favour by a rather graceful and original qailda^ in 
which the following eight couplets occur — 

‘ Through the King’s unswerving justice, through the Sultans 
catholic care, 

Is the pheasant, the ant, the partridge, and the wild ass m 
its lair, 

The first the falcon s neighbour, the next to the serpent dear, 
The third the hawk s bed fellow, and the last the lion s fere 
The Lord of the World King Sanjar, with whom for evermore 
In standard, policy, forehead and face are signals four , 

In the first the pride of empire, m the second the peoples 
weal, 

In the third all worldly splendour in the fourth all godly zeal 
His fingers are in bounty, his lance where foes cry Yield I 
His presence in festal banquet his flag on the hard fought 
field. 

The first a giver of guerdons the next a seizer of souls, 

The third joy’s source, while the last named attesteth Victory s 
scrolls 

Null in his glorious epoch, void m his golden prime, 

Found m his days of splendour, dimmed in his lustrous time, 
Is first Kay Khusraw s glory , second Sikandar s fame , 

Third, the renown of Fendun, and, last Nushirwans name ’ 


* See p 306 supra 
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DawlatshAh repudiates, on gr'ounds that do not in themselves 
appear very adequate, the well known, though possibly fictitious, 
anecdote (given by Sir Gore Ouselcy in his Biographies of 
Persian Poets, p. io8) that ‘Abdu’I-WAsi‘ Jabali, then a humble 
peasant lad, first attracted the attention of a rich and powerful 
patron by the following extemporised verses, wherein, uncon- 
scious of a human audience, he was apostrophising some camels 
which were trespassing on a cotton-field entrusted to his care : 

“ Flaskecl-ncckcd camels, hence 1 Get out 1 
Well I know what you’re about ! 

Those long necks which forward crane 
Shall not touch my cotton-grain 1 ” 

Suzani of Nasaf (or Samarqand, according to Dawlatshdh), 
whose proper name was Muhammad b. ‘Ah', is ch iefly:_famous_ 
Jor the ribald and .satirical, verses to -which in 
earlier life he mainly devoted his talent. These 
verses must have been exceptionally vitriolic, = even for the 
time and place in which he lived, since Dawlatshdh, who is 
not, as his notices of Abu’MAla of Ganja and xXhaq^l 
abundantly show, particularly squeamish, excuses himself from 
giving specimens ; while ‘Awff, though regarding his faceties 
as full of talent, considers it best “ to draw in the reins of 
utterance from putting forward such things,” and adds a pious 
hope that, in consideration of a few serious and penitential 
poems composed in old age, God may pardon the erring poet. 
His penrPLame, S.iizani,.is.stated by ‘Awff tO-have-been-adopted_ 

’ In spite of Dawlatsliah’s asseition that he has found this story in no 
reputable history, it is given in the Ta'rikh-i-Gtizida, one of the sources 
he used in compiling his Memoirs of the Poets, and a work which enjoys a 
much higher credit than his own. 

^ The author of the Ta'iiklt-i-Giizida gives one specimen, consisting of 
three couplets, which amply justifies his assertion that “he carried ribaldry 
to excess.” The lines in question, which show no sign of repentance, were 
written when the poet was fifty-one years of age. His proper name is 
given by this writer as Abu Bakr ibnu’s-Salmani of Kalash, near 
Samarqand. 
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by, or given to, him m consequ ence jof an attachment which 
he formed_to the apprentice manufacturer of-needles 

(juzflw). One ofTiis ri^ls, between whom and himself many 
a duel of words seems to have been waged, was, according to 
‘Awfl (vol Ji, pp. 208-g), HamlduM-DIn al-Jawharl. Dawlat- 
shah says that SdzanI died in a H 569(=ad ii73“74-)‘ 

The author of the TaWlkh-i-Gu^da says that God pardoned 
him at last for this verse — 

“ Four things I bring, O Lord, to Thee, which exist not Thy 
treasure within , 

Need I bring, and nothingness, and my crimes, and my deadly 
sin ’* 

Sdzanl’s own words sufficiently show that his life, to put it 
mildly, was open to criticism Thus, in a fine poem quoted by 
DawlatshAh (p. loo), he says — 

I trod m the path of the Devil, I was snared m the Devils 

gin, 

TUI my evil conduct made me surpass the DevU m sin 
Unstained by sm in my lifetime I scarcely recall a day , 

That I reckoned innocence sinful ’twere almost just to say 
From each of my limbs and members a crop of sms had 
birth, 

As weeds of every species will flourish id humid earth 
At Tomorrows great Uprising, which men today deny. 

Each limb of my sinful body my shame will loudly cry" 

‘All ShatranjI, the author of the “Stork qasfda ” [Qailda^t- 
Lakhkj ‘Awfl’s Lubib^ vol. ii, pp. ipp-2oq), Jznnztl of 
Nakhshab, and Ldmi‘l of Bukhdrd were, according to 
Dawlatshdh, amongst the pupik and imitators of Suzanl 
It would be useless to attempt an enumeration of all the 
poets of this period who achieved some celebrity m their day, 
but whose very names are now almost forgotten, 
be sought in the older histones and 
biographies. ‘Awf^ for example, m the tenth 
chapter of his Lubdb, which deals with the poets of the earlier 
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Seljiiq period — that is, the period ending with the death of 
Sanjar, which we are considering in this chapter — enumerates 
fifty-two, not including those who, being princes, ministers, or 
doctors, as well as poets, are discussed in the first half of his 
Anthology. Some of these — like Jawharf of Her/it ; Samafi 
and Athlru’d-Dln of Merv ; Sayfi of Nishiipur ; Ruhi-i- 
WalwAIaji ; Rashidf of Samarqand ; Athiru’d-Dfn of Aklisikat; 
Abu’l-Ma‘AlI and OiwAmi of Ray ; Abu’l-Faraj of Runa ; 
Kiiliydrl of TabaristAn ; Sayyid Hasan, ‘Imadu’d-Din and 
‘All b. Abi Rijd of Ghazna ; and YzixiA-x-Kattb (or Dablr, 
both words meaning “ tlie scribe ” or “ secretary ”) — might 
claim a brief mention in a more exhaustive work than this, but 
I cannot claim to have a sufficiently clear idea of their per- 
sonalities or the distinctive character of their work to make it 
worth while discussing them at greater length. It would, 
however, be unchivalrous to pass over in silence the first 
Persian poetess whom we have yet come across. 

Of Mahsati we know but little, and even the correct pro- 
nunciation and derivation of her name (also given as Mihsitf, 

M.h If and Mihastl) arc uncertain.^ She seems 

to have been, not to speak harshly, of a somewhat 
gay disposition, and to have chiefly employed the ntba^l, or 
quatrain, as the vehicle of her expression. She is said 2 to have 
attracted the notice and gained the favour of Sanjar by the 
following verse, which she extemporised one evening when the 
King, on going out from his audience-hall to mount his horse, 
found that a sudden fall of snow had covered the ground : — 

“ For thee hath Heaven saddled Fortune’s steed, 

O King, and chosen thee from all who lead ; 

Now o’er the Earth it spreads a silver sheet 
To guard from mud thy gold-shod charger’s feet.” 

' See my Biographies of Persian Poets from the Tarikh-i-Gmida, 
reprinted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1900-1901, 
p. 16 ad calc. 

“ Dawlatshah, p. 65 of my edition. 
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She IS said to have been the mistress of the poet T'ljuM Din 
Ahm^d ibn Khati b of G anp. and quatrains interchanged 
between these two arc quoted m the TaV/M-i GiizUoy^ which 
also gives two quatrains addressed by her to a butcher boy of 
whom she was enamoured = The brief notice of her contained 
m \ol 111 of the I‘timddu’s-Saltana*s K/iayr^t'"' or 

Biographies of Eminent Women (pp 103-4), adds little to our 
knowledge of her life and work, but it is worth noticing that 
the last but one of the quatrains there ascribed to her is in 
the Ta'rtkh t’^Guzida^ attnbuted to another poetess named 
Bintu’n-Najjdriyya. 

Of the innumerable minor poets of this period Farid l^‘Kailb 
(or Dablfy both words, as suted above, meaning “the 
scribe*), *Imdd-i 2 ^wzaii{, and Sa)yid Hasan of 
Ghazna are, perhaps, the most celebrated The 
following quatrain composed b) the first-named 
of these poets on the occasion of Sanjar’s defeat by 
the Ghuzz about ah 535 (=s a d 1140-41) is sufHcientl> 
celebrated to make it worth quoting — 

“0 King, thy spear hath set the whole world straight, 

Thy foes for forty years thy sword did sate 
If now ill luck befalls Fate willed it so, 

For God alone remametfa in one state ' 


The most celeb njed of all the poets whose names are associ- 
ated vfUhSawjar’s Court \s witbowt doubt Anwail, wbe^e wotv! 
An Kadq 1, Considered, along with that of his j ounger 

\lh^ciu.aSd contemporancs, KhdqdnL Nidhdm! of Gania. and 

CbahirofFanab t-,, , , f ft . .. . 

llbanir of Farydb, in the following chapter, 
since their importance demands that they should be discussed 
at considerable length 


* See the Fio4r<7//i/« above mentioned pp 15 16 
■ Ibid pp 71-2 ] Ibid p 73 
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Of the most important Persian prose works of this period, 
two, the Hadaiqu's-Sihr (“ Gardens of Magic ”) of Watwat and 
the Chahnr MaqMa (“Four Discourses”) of 
w'rks"©?!?!^ Nidhami'-i-^AriuU of Samarqand, have been already 
period. discussed, the latter very fully. Al-Ghazdll’s 
work and influence have likewise been noticed, and it is 
sufficient to mention here the most celebrated of his Persian 
works, the KhniyA-yi-Sa^adat (“Alchemy of Happiness ”), which 
is essentially an abridgement of the much fuller Ihyn'u' 
or “ Ouickening of the Sciences” [of Religion], composed by 
him in Arabic. Three other prose works of this period 
deserve at least a brief mention, ■y/z., the great medical Ency- 
clopaidia known as the. Dhaklura-i-KhiudrazmshAhi ; the Persian 
Maqdmdt of Hamid! ; and the version of Kallla and Dimna 
made by Abu’i-Ma‘Al{ Nasru’llah. 

The Thesaurus^ or Encyclopaedia of Medical Science, com- 
posed early in the sixth century of the hijra (twelfth of our 
.... by Zaynu’d-Dm Abii Ibr.^him Ismafll 

i-KhwArium- al-Jurjam, and dedicated to Outbu’d-Din 

shahl. i ^ ~ • 

Khwarazmshah, the father of Atsiz, need not 
detain us, as it does not fall into the category of Belles 
Lettres, and is, so far as I know, a mere rhnmk or digest of the 
medical' theories and practice of Avicenna (Ibn Sina) and his 
successors, set forth in Persian for the benefit of laymen 
unskilled either in the healing art or in the Arabic language.^ 

I The Maqhndtj or Stances, of the Qadi Hamidu’d-Din Abd 
' Bakr of Balkh (a ^ntemporary of Anwari, who has eulogised 
him in several ofhis ^efifs')' is an imitation in 
'C’hcMaq&w&t- Persian of the similar but much more cele- 

•‘t’HainiiU, 

brated Arabic Maqdmdt of Badl‘u’z-Zamdn al- 
Hamadhdnl and of al-Hariri, to whom this style of ornate 
writing owes its origin and popularity. The composition of 
the Persian Maqdmdt-i-Hamldi was begun in the summer of 

* For description of contents see Rieu’s Catalogue of the Persian 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, pp. 466-468. 
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Chah&r ' It 

contain* ■ , ' i tho- 

graphed editions, twenty-four) Maq^mdt, and its author died 
m A D 1164 Its contents are fully stated by Rieu * Inferior 
though It be, alike in scope, finish, and ingenuity, to its Arabic 
prototypes, it is ^vertheless highly esteemed amongst the 
Persians, as the'follqwmg verses of Anwar! =* clearly show — 

“ Every discourse which is not the Qur an or the Traditions of 
Mustafa* 

Hath now, by the Maqdmat of Hamidud Dm, become as vain 
words 

Regard as blind mens tears the Maqdmat of Harm and Badi‘* 
Compared with that Ocean fulfilled of the Water of Life 
Rejoice, 0 thou who art the Spirit [animatinj^ the elemental 
form of the followers of Mahmud 
Go [onwards], for thou art the Mafimud of the age, and we [but] 
the idols of Somnath • * 

Should I read a chapter of thy Maqamat over the numbers, 

At once the Surds would find deliverance from their speech 
lessness 

The Universal Intelligence meditated on a line thereof, and 
exclaimed ‘ 0 Wonderful 1 

Does this most learned judge [Hamidud Dm, the author] possess 
the Science of the Transmutation of Speech? 

Live long, O powerful judgement, for in the World of Divine 
Talent 

Thou art an undeclinmg Sun and an enduring Heaven 1 

The arrangement, as well as the nomenclature, of the 
Maqamht m the Tihrfin edition differs considerably from that 

* Veman Catalogue p 747 

* These verses will be found on p 251 of the Tabriz edition of a h 
1266 and on p 602 of the Lucknow edition of A H 1297 

* / c ‘ the Elect One the Prophet Muhammad 

* I e , Badi u z Zaman al Hamadhani 

s By Mahmudiydn Anwari means the great poets (such as Firdawsi) of 
Sultan Mahmud s time 

* / e , thou hast broken and destroyed our fame and self esteem as 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna broke the idols in the Hindoo temples of 
Somnath 
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which obtains in the manuscript described by Dr. Rieu. 
Several of them arc of the nature of tnuriArlharcU^ or disputa- 
tions, as, for example, between Youth and Old- Age, between 
an orthodox Sunni and a “heretical” Shi‘I, or between a 
Physician and an Astronomer. Others deal with such things 
as Spring, Love, Autumn, and Madness. Others, again, con- 
tain enigmas, riddles, or acrostics, or deal with legal questions 
or mystical speculations. Two of the descriptive MaqAmatj 
on the cities of Balkh and Samarqand, inspire hopes of more 
definite and tangible information, and even of autobiographical 
particulars, but the form ever prevails over the matter, of.the 
discourse, and we find our hopes doomed to disappointment. 
The laboured and artificial style of these Maqamat docs not 
readily lend itself to translation, and, since the form is every- 
thing and the substance entirely subordinate, to give any idea 
of the original it is necessary to paraphrase rather than to 
translate. The following attempt, taken from the description 
of Balkh before and after it had been harried and looted by 
the barbarous Ghuzz in a.h. 548 (a.d. 1153), may serve as a 
sufficient sample of the whole : — 

“ But when to the confines of that country I at length drew near 
— and to those journeying from Balkh did lend my ear — far otherwise 
did things appear. 

' Who news of absent friends doth seek to know, 

Must needs hear tidings both of joy and woe.’ 

"Thus spake informants credible : — ' Haste thee notj for thy goal 
and aim — ^is no more the same — as that of days which are past — and 
a season which did not last: — those fragrant breezes now are 
changed to the desert’s deadly gale — and that sugar-sweetness is 
transformed to draughts of lethal bale ; — of those sweet beds of 
basil only thorns remain — and of those cups of pleasure naught save 
an aching pain. — ^What boots it to behold thy fair-faced fere — in 


* This is the twentieth Maqdma in the Tihran edition, and the passage 
I have rendered occurs on p. 165. 
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ueeds of woe and garments dark and drear— or to ^Mt^es5 the 
spring land of thy mays— a prey to dispraise— withered and sere ? 

*Can {hese dumb remnants mark Umm Anfds hornet * 

“Said !• — *\Vhat overlooker’s evil «syc did light — on those fair 
gardens bright?— And what dread poisoned desert blast — of dcso 
lation drear hath past— to wreck their order, and their beaut} to the 
winds to cast?’ 

‘ Then they, * O youth 1 — such evil change, m sooth— awaking in 
us boundless grief and ruth — too often hath accrued— from Fortune 
rude — and fickle Fates undreamed vicissitude — Heaven is harsh, 
I ween — jet is not what is heard as what is seen — Haste thee, and 
onwards go— that thou ma> st see and know —for to attempt to 
picture the unseen — is \atn I ween 

I turn now to the last of the three Persian prose works of 
this penod which I propose to discuss, I mean the translation 
made by Nidhimu’d-Dln Abu’I Ma‘dl| Nasru’lldh 
b Muhammad b ‘Abdu’l-Hamtd of ‘Abdu’lUh 
ibnu’l-Muqaffa‘’s Arabic version of the celebrated 
Bssi cf JCaJUa and Dtmnn This translation was 
made_Jbr-and_dcdicated_to -Bahrdm'Shdh -of^Gbaana, who 
reigned from ah 512 until ah 544 or 547 or 548 
{= AD 1118-50 or 1153-54),® and, as Rieu has shown, 3 
probably after ah 539 (ad JI44-45) I^so, as Rieu 
pomjsjout, is soJnghly ^teemed m Persia that Wasjdf, the 
hi storian and panegyrist of the Mongols, praises it as a model 
■j o^loquence, while the^uthor of the Haft Iqllm says that no 
Persian prose wo-k was ever so much, admired^ An excellent 
'iithographeb edition, appeared at 'T ihrdn m a H 1305 (end of 
A D 1887 or beginning of 1888), and to this I shall refer 
when need arises 4 

• J7»n Vmmi Aitfa dimnal’^ lam takatlami t This is the opening 
of the celebrated Mu allaqa of Zuhayr ibn Abi Sulma al Muzanf 

* The earlier date is that of the Ta rtkh t Guztda, the second that of the 
Fandafu^Sa/t and the last that of Ibnu t Athir 

3 Catalogue of Persian MSS in Brtitsh Museum pp 745-746 

♦ The editor, Muhammad Ka^im af Tabataba i mentions two earlier 
Tihnm emtions published in a h 1283 and 1304 respectively 
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J^ew, books in the world have achieved so great a success as 
,that of Kalila and Dimna^ or have been translated, into sc 
many languages. Originally of Indian origin, it was brought 
to Persia in the sixth century of our era, in the reign ol 
Kisrd Andshirwan, and translated into Pahlavyi j from the 
Pahlawl version sprung immediately the earlier S}a;iac and the 
Arabic versions ; and from the Arabic it was rendered into 
numerous other languages, Eastern and Western. The 
literary history of Kalllah and Dimnahy or the Fables of Bidpaiy 
is fully given in Keith-Falconer’s work, published under this 
title in 1885 by the University Press, Cambridge ; and a table 
showing the affiliation of the different versions, with their 
dates, is given on p. Ixxxv. All these versions, except the 
Tibetan, which came immediately from the ’ Sanskrit,"- are 
descended from the lost Pahlawl, from which the old Syriac 
version was made about a.d. and the Arabic version of 
Ibnu’l-Muqaffa' about a.d. 750. The' remaining known 
versions, including the later Syriac (tenth or eleventh century 
of our era),’: are all derived from the Arabic of Ibnu’I- 
Muqaffa', and comprise Greek, Persian, He^^ew,^ Latin, 3 
Spanish, Italian, Slavonic, Turkish, German, Engiisfi, Danish, 

, Dutch, and Fre’rith renderings, of which the last, begun by 
Galland and completed by Cardonne in A.DTiyySFis'riie-iatest 
in point of time. Of the Persian versions, that which we are 
about to discuss is the oldest extant, though, as we have 
^already seen, the tale had at a much earlier date been versified 
I by the poet Rddagi. By far the best known Persian vers ion , 
however, is that made about the encl of the fifteenth century 


* This later Syriac version was edited by the late Professor W. Wright 
(Oxford, 1884). 

° See I. Derenbourg’s Deux versions hebraiques du livre de KalUah ct 
Divindh (Paris, 1881). 

3 John of Capua’s Latin version, called Directorinin Vitcc has 

. been published in full in the Bibliotheque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
(Paris, 1887-89). It was made about a.d. 1270 from the older Hebrew 
version, which derives dii-ectly from the Arabic of Ibnu’I-Muqaffa'. 
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of our era by Husn%n WAbih-j-K-Ulufl, and entitled /rttudr-j- 
Suhayli , from which in turn were derived the third Persian 
version, known as the or “Touchstone of 

Wisdom,” made by Abu’l-Fadl for Akbnr, md the Turkish 
Hunivin-n^rOy or “Ro)al Book,” made b) ‘Alf Chclcbi 
for Suljdn Sula)mdn I, both in the sixteenth centur) of 
our era. 

Although the author of the Jnxvir-t-SiihayH ostcnsiblj 
aimed at simplifjing and popularising Nasru'llih’s earlier ver- 
sion, his st)le IS in fact much more bombastic and florid For 
purposes of comparison, let us take the short apologue of the 
Fox tnd the Drum vvhicli occurs near the beginning of the 
chapter of the Lion and the Ox, beginning with a translation 
of Ibnu’l-Muqara‘’s Arabic text of this tale (p 106 of the 
Bcjrout edition of 188+) — 

' Said Dimni ‘Thej allege that n certain for came to a wood In 
which was a drum suspcndctl on v tree and whenever the wind 
blew on the branches of tins tree, it stirred tlicm so tint thc> beat 
the drum and there became audible in it a loud nne! sonorous sound 
So the fox directed his steps tow*ards it, because of wlut he heard 
of the loudness of its sound And when he came to it, he foiiiid it 
bulky, and made sure within himvclf of an abundance of fat and 
meat Wherefore he struggled with it until he liac! split it asunder , 
but when he perceived it to be hollow containing naught within it, 
he said ' I know not whether pcrcliancc the feeblest of things be 
not the loudest in outcry and the greatest in bulk " " 

Let us now take Nasru’llih’s version of the same (p 79 of 
the 'pihrdn lithographed edition of A H 1305) — 

‘ He [Dimna] said ‘They relate that a fox entered a tliickct 
There he saw a drum cast down bj the side of a tree, and whenever 
the wind stirred the branches of the tree reached the drum, and a 
temGc noise assailed the fo\s cars When tlic fox saw the bullu 
ness of its carcase and heard the majestj of its voice he greedily 
imagined that its flesh and skin would prove worthy of the voice 
He strove until he had rent it asunder In fact he found nothing 
more than skin Urging the steed of remorse into its course, he 
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said : “ I did not realise that wherever there is the greater bulk and 
the more terrible noise, there is the less profit.” ’ " 

Turning now to the Anw('ir~i-Stihoylly we find the story 
considerably expanded and padded, as follows (pp. 58-59 of 
the lithographed edition of a.h. 1270) : — 

“Dimna said : 'They relate that a fox was passing through a 
thicket, and was wandering in every direction in hopes of food. 
[He came at length] to the foot of a tree by the side of which they 
had hung a drum ; and whenever a wind blew, a branch of that 
tree was stirred and reached the surface of the drum, from which a 
frightful noise arose. The fox saw beneath tlie tree a hen, which 
was driving its beak into the ground in search of food. Crouching 
in ambush, it prepared to seize it, when suddenly the sound of the 
drum reached its ears. Looking up, it beheld a very stout body, 
while its voice sounded terrible. The greed of the fox was stirred, 
and it reflected within itself that the flesh and skin of this tiling 
should be worthy of its voice. Quitting the ambush of the hen, it 
turned its face towards the tree. The hen, warned of the [impend- 
ing] catastrophe, fled ; while the fox, with a hundred toils, came up 
to the tree. Much it strove until it had rent asunder the drum, but 
naught did it find save a skin and a piece of wood. The fire of 
remorse fell into its heart, and the tears of regret began to pour 
from its eyes, and it said, “Alas, that for the sake of this bulky 
carcase, which was all wind, that lawful quarry [i.e., the hen] hath 
escaped from my hands, wliile from this form without sense no 
profit hath accrued to me. 

“ ‘ “ The drum ever cries, but what good doth it do. 

Since its carcase is hollow and empty within ? 

If wisdom be thine, then the Real pursue, 

And be not deceived by a flatulent skin.""' 

! In this particular instance the Anwar-i-%uhayll version, 

' I though considerably expanded, ’not to say inflated, is coinpara- 
. / tively faithful to its original j but in general it is full of absurd 
, ‘V exaggerations, i;^econdite words, vain epithets, far-fetched com- 
parisons, and tasteless bombast, and represents to perfection 
the worst style of those florid writers who flourished under the 
patronage of the Timdrids in North-Eastern Persia and Trans- 
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oxiana during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries of our era, 
and who, unfortunately, passing with Bibar into India, became 
models and exemplars to the bombast-loving people of that 
country This is one and perhaps the chief reason why good 
and chaste Persian has very rarely been produced or admired 
m Hmdustdn, where we find a Baboo Persian precisely similar 
to the Baboo English which, in the immortal pages of the 
Biography of Honhle Chief fmtice Mookerjee, has afforded us 
such exquisite material for mirth 

For purposes of comparison I here reproduce the above 
apologue of the Fox and the Drum from the Latin version of 
John of Capua, which was made about a d 1270 from the 
earlier Hebrew rendering of the Arabic * — 

"AitDimna *Fuit vulpes quidam ambulans versus flumen circa 
quod suspensum erat citnbalum m arbore, ventus autem ramos 
arbons agitabat et propulsabatur cimbalum Et cum vulpes i ideret, 
estimavit esse aliquod piogue animal et plenum camibus que cum 
scinderet ipsum, mvenit ipsum concavum et vacuum Et ait 
' Nolo credere res magm corporis et fortis vocis m se habere 
potentiam, et abut m viam suam " 


It remains now to notice briefly some of the most epoch- 
making Arabic works composed at this period To make a 
selection of those most deserving of mention is 
woAs means easy, and m doing so I have chosen 

rather what I deem valuable to the Persian 
student for purposes of reference than what enjoys 
the greatest celebrity. 

The most notable Arabic authors and scholars whose deaths 
took place during the period which we are now discussing ar^ 
MZawiant chronological order, as follows a2>-Zawzanf 
(+ A D 1093), 3 philologist chiefly known "for his 


commentary on the seven Mu^allaqat^ who also compiled two 


* P 50 of Derenbourgs text. 
24 
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Arabic-Persian dictionaries, one, the TarjumimCl-Qur'an^ 


at-Tabrir.i. 


al-Gliaz. 4 lt. 


ar-Ruydnf. 


a{-Tug!u7i’i. 


al-Harfri. 


Anushinvanb. 

Khdlld. 


especially for the reading of the Muslim Scrip- 
tures ; at-Tabrlzl (f a.d. 1109), smother philolo- 
gist, whose commentaries on the Hamasa and the Mii'-allaqht 
arc the most celebrated of his works, and who was a pupil of 
the great ‘Abu’l-‘Al:l al-Ma‘arrI ; al-Ghazall, 
“the Proof of Islam” (t a.d. mi), whose life 
and work we have already considered in the last chapter; 

‘Abdu’l-Wahid-{-Ruy. 4 n{, murdered by one of the 
Assassins at Amul whilst he was lecturing 
(a.d. 1108); at-TughrA’{, author of the celebrated Lhmiy 
yaiit l-yljam^ or “L-pocm of the Persians,” and 
Minister to the Scljiiq SultAn Mas‘ud, put to death 
in or about a.d. 1120 ; al-HarIr{ (| a.d. 1122), 
author of the celebrated MaqnrnAt^ which he 
composed for the Minister AnushirwAn b. Khalid 
(t a.d. 1138), himself the author of an excellent 
historical monograph on the Seljdqs, edited in the later 
recension of al-Bundarl by Houtsma (Leyden, 
.n^Bafih^vL 1 889) ; al-Farra al-Baghawi (f a.d. 1122), a 
theologian and traditionist, whose best-known 
work is a commentary on the entitled the Mq^aliviiCi- 

Tanzil ; al-Mayddni of Nishdpur (f a.d. 1124), 
chiefly famous for his classical work on Arabian 
ibn'Abdun. Proverbs ; Ibn ‘Abddn (f a.d. 1126), the Anda- 
lusian, whose great historical qaslda was after- 
wards commentated by his countryman, Ibn Badriin (t 

A.D. 1184); az-Zamakhshari (f a.d. 1143), the 
Mu‘tazilite author of the great commentary on 
the Qur’an known. .as^tbe Kashshaf, and of several 
Arabic-Persian lexicographical works ; al-Jawaliqi (f a.d. 

1 145), another philologist, author of the Mtlcirrah^ 
a dictionary of foreign loan-words adopted into 
Arabic; ash-Shahristani (+ a.d. 1153), author of 
the KitabP l-Milal wa'n-Nihal, or Book of Sec^ 


al-Maydani. 


al-Jawdliqi. 


ash-Shabristani. 
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and Schools; Najmu’d-Dln Abfi Hafs ‘Umar of Nasaf or 
Nakhshab (t a.d. J142), “one of the greatest 
ao Nasafi. Hanafitc jurisconsults of his time ” ; and the Shihte 
theologians at-X*^^ 1067) and at-TabarsI 

atTusiand A.D. 1 1 57), to the former of whom we owe 

a; 'Tabarsi* ' * 

the hit (or Index) of Shl^iie Books (edited by 
Sprenger at Calcuttaj a.d. 1853—55). 

The fuller consideration of these authors (although, as will 
be seen, most of them were Persians by birth) belongs rather to 
the history of Arabic Literature, and would be out of place 
here,* even did space admit of it j but the serious student of 
Persian literary history will from time to time have occasion 
to consult the works of most of them, for, as has been already 
pointed out, till the Mongol Invasion and Fall of Baghdad in 
the middle of the thirteenth century of our era Arabic con- 
tinued to hold Its place in Persia as the language of science 
and literature, and in it the bulk of the most indispensable 
works of reference are composed. A few words may, however, 
be added about some of the authors above mentioned. I begin 
with one who, since he met his death m a.d. 1075, should 
properly have been mentioned m an earlier chapter, from 
which he was omitted by an oversight, I mean al-Bdkharzf. 

Abu’l-Qisim ‘AH b. al-FJasan b. Abi Tayyib al-Bdkharzl 
was notable both as a poet and as a biographer of poets. In 
ai Bakh nu fotnier capacity he is noticed at some length 
in vol. 1 of ‘AwfPs Lubabtll^Albah (pp. 68-71 of 
my forthcoming edition). In the latter he continued the work 
begun by ath-Tha‘dlib{ in the i ratJ^Aiu]d-Dahr^ a nd wrote a 
most comprehensive work entitIed 4 hV Dum^atu'l-Qasr, which 
contains notices of about 225 more or less contemporary poets 
and 20 notable men of letters of whom no poetry is recorded. * 
Unfortunately, however, he confines his attention to those 
who wrote m Arabic, and entirely ignores the Persian poets 

* This important uork has anfortanately not been published There 
are two MSS (Add 9.994 and Add 22,374) m the British Museum 
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concerning whom he might have given us such valuable and 
authentic information. His own verse is partly in Arabic and 
partly in Persian ; as ‘Awfi puts it, “ he became a signal in 
the world in both writings, and snatched the prize of pre- 
eminence from the literary men of his age in both languages.” 
In his youth he was one of the secretaries of the Seljiiq Sultan 
Tughril, but afterwards, preferring lettered ease, resigned that 
position, and ended a gay and apparently somewhat dissolute 
life by a violent death, resulting, as it would seem, from a 
drinking bout. Besides his other verses, he is stated by ‘Awfi 
[loc. cit.j p. 70) and Rida-quli Khan Fusalj^, vol. i, 

pp. 343-4) to have written a Tarab-ndma, or “ Book ot 
Delight,” consisting of Persian quatrains arranged alphabeti- 
cally. 

The following verses {Lubdhj vol. i, p. 69) form part of an 
Arabic qasjda composed in praise of Tughril : — 

“When we first set out, the Mirror of Time* was a disc of silvery 
sheen, 

But now it is darkened, hath suffered eclipse, and can be no 
longer seen.® 

Our camels haste to cross the waste, nor halt to let us view 

The ash-strewn site of our sweetheart’s camp, and revive her 
image anew. 

They shake their sides, and with eager strides they press and 
they labour still 

To bring us straight to the palace-gate of the glorious Prince 
Tughril.” 

Here is a translation of one of his Persian quatrains : — 

“ Night black as pitch she bids bright day bestride ; ^ 

Two sugar-plums stars two-and-thirty hide ; * 


* I.e., the Moon. 

® I.e., we set out when the moon was full, and now we are close on the 
new moon ; in other words, we have been two weeks on our journey. 

3 The black night is the hair, the bright day the face of the beloved. 

* He means the lips and the teeth of his sweetheart. 
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O er the red rose a musky scorpion strays,* 

For which she keeps two antidotes well tried • 

Here is another of his quatrains m praise of wine {Lubab^ 
vol 1 , p 70 ) — 

" That wine which causeth joy do I desire , 

Red as the jujube fruit, the grape its sire. 

Named wme, entitled ‘Alchemy of Joy — 

Strange water this, which sets the cheeks on fire 1 ’ 

Lastly, here is the quatrain which {Luhdb, 1, 71) he is said 
to have written at the moment of his death 

"1 go, come, cast on me a last long gaze 
Behold me tortured m ten thousand ways I 
A stone above my pleading band beneath 
And there my fnend, and there the sword which slays ! 

A poet named ‘Ayyl^l commemorated his death m these 
lines {Lubdbj 71) — • 

“ Poor Hasan ‘Ah m this luckless strife 
Faultless, like *Ahs Husayn* lost his life: 

A lion he who dwelt m Cultures glen 
Small wonder for a lion slam of men I 

The most interesting thing about *Abdu’l-Wdhid b Isma'il 
ar-Ruydnf, an eminent jurisconsult of the Shdfi'ite school, 
entitled during his life FakhriCl-hlam ("the Gloiy 
of Isidm ”), and after his death Im&m-t-ihahld 
mart) red Imdm''), i s th e manner of liis death, concern- 
ing which Ibn Isfandiyar m his History of Tabarutdn writes as 
follows 4 — 

* The red rose Is the check on which lies one of her black fragrant 
curls which he compares to a ‘musky scorpion 

* These are, of course the two sweet lips which bnng balm to the lover 
whose heart has been wounded by her scorpion like tresses 

5 7 e , the Imam Husayn ibn ‘Ali the Martyr of Kerbela ’ 

* Seepp 7S-76of myabndged translation of this workjformingvol ilof 

the Gibb Memorial Senes, where the Persian text of this passage is given 
in folk 
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His discernment reached such a point that in' his time the 
accursed heretics * sought for a decision (faiwd =') on the following 
case which they had committed to writing : ‘ What say the leaders 
of Religion as to a case where both plaintiff and defendant are 
content to abide by what is just and right, when a witness appears 
and bears testimony opposed alike to the claim of the plaintiff and 
the admission of the defendant ? Can such testimony be lawfully 
heard, or not ? ' This question, written on a piece of paper, they 
sent to the two Sacred Cities (Mecca and al-l^Iadina) ; and the 
leading theologians of the Sacred Cities, hluljammad Juwayni 
and Muhammad Ghazali, together with the Imams of Baghdad and 
Syria, all wrote in reply that such testimony could not be adduced 
or heard. But he [i.c., ar-Ruyani], having glanced at the paper, 
turned his face towards the man [who had brought it], and ex- 
claimed, ‘ O ill-starred wretch ! So much thankless labour will 
bring calamity upon thee ! ’ Then he ordered him to be detained, 
and assembled all the judges and religious leaders. 'This enquiry,’ 
said he, ‘was written by the Heretics. The plaintiff and defendant 
are respectively the Jews and the Christians, and the witness they 
mean is our Apostle (Muhammad, on whom be the Blessings of God 
and His Peace ; for the glorious Qu’ran bears testimony as follows : 
"And they n either slew Him Jesus Clirist] nor crucified Him, but 
it was made so to appear to ihem.’"^ They then enquired of the 
heretic, who admitted that for a whole year he had been sent hither 
and thither through the world to seek an answer to this enquiry. 
He was then stoned to death by the people of Amul, and Fakhru’l- 
Islam [ar-Ruyani] enjoined the cursing of the progeny of the 
Heretics, until they sent [Fidd’is, or Assassins] who treacherously 
slew that mart3Ted Imam with blows of their knives at the door of 
one of the chapels of the Great Mosque of Amul, on that side where 
stands the minaret. The knife is still preserved in his rooms in the 
College, where I have repeatedly seen it.” 

The object of the Assassins evidently was to stultify the 
orthodox doctors of Isldm by proving their law to be m 
contradiction with their theology. The Christians, who are 
the plaintiffs in the case, accuse the Jews, who are the 
defendants, of crucifying Jesus Christ. The Jews admit this, 

* Maldhida, the name commonly applied in Persia to the Assassins. 

“ I.e., a formal legal opinion based on the Shari'at, or Sacred Law of 
Islam. 

3 Qur’an, iv, 156. 
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and arc therefore agreed as to the fact^ and arc prepared to 
abide by the consequences The Proplict Muhammad, here 
following certain Gnostic sects, denies that Christ uas rcall) 
crucified by the Jews, and so “bears tcstimon) opposed alike 
to the claim of the plaintiff and the admission of the 
defendant *’ , but, though all Muhammadans accept his 
testimony on this as on all other matters, they have, accord- 
ing to the decision of their own chief theologians and doctors, 
no justification for so doing Ar-Ruv'\nl’s quickness m 
detecting the trap set b) the “ Heretics *’ for the moment 
confounded them, and ultimatel) led to his own death 

We have already sufEcicntl) discussed that verj artificial and 
ingenious style of composition which chanctcnscs all A/nydmnf, 
n*riH. written in Arabic, as b) Badi'u’z Zam 5 n 

a! Hamadhdnf and al Hariri, or in Persian, as by 
Ham{du*d-Dfn of Balkh, and need not stop here to consider 
the work of al-Hanri, who, by common consent, is the King^ 
as BadlHi'z-Zamiii al Hamadhdnl is the Pioneer of all those who 
devoted themselves to this species of exaggerated euphuism 
Moreover, al yarirfs work has been so much discussed, com- 
mentated, and translated, both m the East and m Europe, that 
only an accoujit thereof far lengthier than this volume could 
affc^ W give would dispense the rcadcr^vvho desires to look 
into the matter from havjng recourse to such materials as arc 
given by dc Sacy m his monumcnul edition (Pans, 1822) , or 
by Cheery in the hundred pages of Introduction which he 
prefixed to the first volume of his Translation of the 
“Assemblies” or Maq&mit (London, 1867), or to the 
excellent German paraphrases of the Maqima style which 
will be found in Von Keemer’s Cuhwgtichizhu dn OrttnU 
(vol 11, pp 470-476),* and other works specially devoted to 
Arabic literature Zamakhshari, of whom we shall speak very 
shortly, solemnly assej^rates, m a verse which de Sacy cites on 
* Cf p 22 supra 
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the title-page of liis edition, tliat al-Hann’s Maqamht deserve 
to be written in gold, and this is the general opinion of his 
countrymen and co-religionists, though not of several dis- 
tinguished European Orientalists. For better or v/orse, 
however, the materials available for the study of these 
MaqAvujt are singularly copious. As to their author, it is 
sunicient to say that^ he was bprn^ at Basra in a.d. 1054-55, 
and died there in a.d. 1121 - 22 ^; ahat'-hc w.as of insignificant 
and even displeasing appearance, and had an unpleasant trick 
of plucking hairs from his beard when he was engaged in 
thought ; and that he enjoyed the friendship and patronage 

(of the amiable and talented waAr Anushirwan b. Khdlid, at 
^ . . . . ' 
whose instigation the Maqamat were written, and to whom 

they were dedicated. 

This IVaAr^ on account of his excellent historical mono- 
graph on the Seljiiqs (edited by Houtsma in the recension of 
al-Bunddrl as the second volume of his Reciutl de 
relatifs d IHistoire dcs Se/dfouc!dcs, Leyden, 
1889), deserves some mention in this place. 
Nearly all that is known about him has been set forth by 
Houtsma in his preface (pp. xi— xxx) to the above-mentioned 
work, but the following notice, which I found in a manuscript 
of the HyuniC l-Akhbdr (“Primary Sources of Historical Data”) 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library (Add. 2,922, 
f. 126“), and published at pp. 861—2 of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Bociety for 1902, has not, I think, hitherto been 
translated. It occurs under the year a.h. 532 (= a.d. i i37-3^)> 
and runs as follows : — 

“And in this year died Anushirwan b. IChalid b. Muhammad of 
Kashan [who bore the kunyci\ Abii Nasr, the Wazir. He was born at 
Ray in a.h. 459 (=a.d. 1066-67), and, after various vicissitudes, became 


’ See p. 5 of de Sacy’s edition and commentary thereon ; Houtsma’s 
Preface to his edition of al-Bundari, p. xii ; and Brockelmann’s Gesch. d. 
arab. Litt, vol. i, p. 276, 
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t£a*jrto Sultdn Mahmud [b Mu^jammad b] Maltkshdh m A n 517 
(= \ D 1123-24), with whom he came to Baghdad where he took up 
his abode He used to live in the Precinct of T^hir ‘ in a house on 
the shore of the Tigris He was dismissed from and again restored 
to bis position of Minister then the Sultdn arrested him and cast 
him into bonds but subsequently released him The Caliph a! 
Mustarshid billdh made him his Minister m the latter part of 
A H 526 (= A D 1132), and he continued his administration until he 
was dismissed in the year A.H 528 (s=ad *i 34 )> sflcr which he 
abode in his house m the Precinct of 7 ahir honoured by all,* until 
he died in this year (AH 532=a\D 1137-38) He was one of the 
most accomplished of public men, characterised by generosity and 
nobihty, and a fnend to men of learning He summoned to his 
house Abul Qasim b al Hujayn, in order that Ins sons might hear 
from. Iwm, the Jfusund of lha Haubal accordinc; to the reading of 
Abu Muhammad ibnul Khashshab, and granted permission to the 
general public to be present at tliese lectures, of which permission 
great multitudes availed themselves Ibn Jakma the poet com 
posed both pancg)Tics and satires on him amongst the former, the 
following — 

***They asked me iiho uas ihe greatest of men in uorth 
I replied, ‘ Thetr master, Anushimdn, 

And t/ he shows humility amongst us 

That ss but one of the signs of htm whose rank is high , 

For when ihe stars are refleeted on ihe surface of water 
It ts not that they are lodty stlualed * 

“The Qadi Nasihud Dm of Arrajan wTOte to ask him for a tent 
Not having one he sent him a purse containing five hundred dmdrs, 
bidding him buy a tent Al Arrajam replied as follows — 

"‘Praise God for the bounty of such a man as Abu khdltd, 

Who hath revived generosity for us after that it had departed 
I asked htm for a tent wherein / might take shelter. 

And he lavished on me a tent full of gold/* 


• This IS no doubt the correct reading though the MS has '• adh 
l^dhtn for ‘ at Tdhtn See le Stringes Baghddd during the 
Abbastd Caliphate (Oxford, 1900) pp 11S-121, and the map facing p 107 
(site No 19) 

» Perhips however, for Makrum*-, “honoured, we should read 
Makruh‘‘'‘ in disgrace 
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“ He it was who caused the Maqdmdt of al-Hariri to be composed, 
and to him does al-Harlri allude at the beginning of his Maqdmdt 
where he says : ‘ Then suggested to me one whose suggestion is as a 
decree, and obedience to whom is as a prize ’ . . . And Anushirwan 
was a Shi'ite — may God deal gently with him ! ” 

A few words may be devoted to the great Mu‘taziHte 
commentator and philologist Abu’l-Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar 
az-Zamakhsharl, who was born at Khwarazm 
modern Khiva) in a.d. 1074, and died 
near the same place in a.d. 1143. He lived for 
some time at Mecca, whence he is often entitled Jdru’lldh 
(“ God’s neighbour ”). Though a strong opponent of the 
Shu‘ubiyya, who held the Persians to be superior to the 
Arabs, he composed an Arabic-Persian lexicon for the use 
of his countrymen, which was published at Leipzig by 
Wetzstein in a.d. 1844. The Kashshdf, his great com- 
mentary on the Qur’dn ; the MufassaT^z very notable work 
on Arabic grammar ; his geographical dictionary, entitled 
KitihtC l-Amktna waU-yibdl wPl-Miydh ; and his “ Collars of 
Gold ” [Atwdqu^ dh-Dhahab)j all written in Arabic, are his 
most important and celebrated works. 

Of Abu’l-Fath Muhammad b. Abi’l-Oasim b. ‘Abdu’l- 
Karim b. Abi Bakr Ahmad of Shahristdn in Khurasan little 
need be said save that he was born in a.d. 1086; 

ash-Shahristani. .. -iir i 

visited Baghdad, where he resided for three years, 
in a.d. 1116—17 ; died in his native city in a.d. 1153 5 
besides two or three less celebrated works, composed about 
A.D. 1127 his admirable Book of Sects, of which the Arabic 
text was published by Cureton in a.d. 1846, and a German 
translation with notes by Dr. Theodor Haarbriicker in a.d. 
1850. For long this has been the only accessible Arabic work 
dealing with this important subject, but now at last the earlier, 
fuller, and almost homonymous work of the Andalusian Dha- 
hirite theologian Ibn Hazm (b. a.d. 994, d. 1064) has been 
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published at Cairo (a.h. 1317-21 s=: a.d. 1899-1903). For 
a copy of this fine edition of a most important book of 
reference hitherto absolutely inaccessible to all save a favoured 
few, I am indebted to my lamented friend and master, the late 
Grand Mufti of Egypt, Shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh, the 
greatest man, the most able teacher, and the profoundcst 
thinker produced by IslAm in our da)'s. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FOUR GREAT POETS OF THE LATE TWELFTH CENTURY, 
ANWARl, KHAqAnI, NIDhAmI OF GANJA, AND PHAHfR 
OF fAryAb 

In this chapter I propose to depart from the chronological 
sequence of events which I have hitherto striven to observe,- 
and to consider together four poets of the later SeljiSq period, 
who are, by the general consent of their countrymen, amongst 
the greatest masters of verse whom Persia has produced. 
They were not strictly contemporary, and only one of them 
can be called a Seljuq poet, but they may conveniently be 
discussed and contrasted in a single chapter, since they are 
all figures in the literary world of Persia too important to 
be summarily dismissed. These four poets are Anwar! of 
Khawardn in Khurdsan, who, though he survived Sanjar some 
thirty or forty years, achieved his reputation in that monarch s 
reign ; Khaqan!, the poet of Shirwdnshah, born at Ganja 
(now Elizavetpol) in a.h. 500 (a.d. 1106—7) ; Nidhdm!, 
also born at Ganja some thirty-five years later ; and Qhahiru 
’d-D!n Faryabf, born at Fdrydb near Balkh, who, during the 
latter part of the twelfth century, frequented in turn the 
Courts of Tughanshah of Nishapur, Husamu’d-Dawla Arda- 
shir of Mazandardn, and the Atdbeks of Adharbayjdn, and 
finally died at Tabriz about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. 
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Of these four poets Amvarl is at once the most ancient and 
the most celebrated, and in the following well-known verse 
is even tanked as one of the three greatest poets 
whom Persia has produced t — 

Dar iJn'r « ian fayamharitt'aml, 

Qav:lhl ki bar dn-and: 

Ftrdausl u Airaari u Sa'di, 

Har chand kt 'L& nabtyya fca'rff.* 

It I's difficult tor an European student of Persian, however 
anxious he may be to give due weight to the opinion of native 
critics, to think of Anwarl as the equal of Firdawsi and Sa'di, 
or as the superior of NdsIr-i-Khusraw or NidliSmf, but this is 
partly because, as I have already pointed out, the panegyric — 
and most of Anwarps qa\tdai were panegyrics — however 
skilfully constructed, can seldom arouse much enthusiasm, 
save in the heart of him whose praises it celebrates. A, 
friend of mine, Mirzi Muljammad, one of the most learned 
and scholarly Persians whom it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet, is of opinion tha^AnivarPs reputation. resis_nuinly on 
■' ■ ■ ' ’* ibcr j5f.his.y<7;/yi:i which are not 

'!* . . " probably the true one,— In most 

■ " • • the ^Aoga/^and_quatrain,.Anwari 

is not speclallyTlist irtguisfied, though his fragments 
ofte n, reveal a strong individuality. 

Concerning the circumstances of Anwarl’s life we possess 
but little authentic information, though a careful and critical 
examination of his poems would doubtless furnish us with 
some hitherto unremarked and trustworthy data for his bio- 
graphy. From other sources wc learn but little on which 
reliance can be placed. «Awf{ in his LMu'l-Albib (vol. ii, 
pp. 125-138 of my edition)as usual tells us practically nothing, 
save that the poet was skilled in Astronomy , Geometry, and 
Logic, a fact known to us from other sources, especially from 

‘ For the translation of this verse see p. 116 supra. 
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one of Anwarl’s own poems cited in the Ta'rlkh-i-Gtizlda^'^ 
wherein he adds to these accomplishments Music, Metaphysics, 
Natural Science, and Judicial Astrology, and even declares 
himself proficient “in every science, pure or applied, known 
to any of his contemporaries.” According to Dawlatshdli 
(pp. 83-86 of my edition) he was born in Abiv/ard at a village 
near Mihna in the Dash t-i-Kh/iwa ran, on which account he 
at first wrote under the pen-name of KhAwari, which he after- 
wards changed to Anwarl. He is said to have studied at the 
Mansuriyya College of Tus, where he lived the cramped and 
straitened life of a needy student. One day — so runs the tale 
— there passed by the gate of the College a man gorgeously 
apparelled, mounted on a superb horse, and surrounded by 
servants and attendants. Anwari, struck by his magnificence, 
inquired who he was,® and on learning that he was a poet 
exclaimed, “Good heavens ! Am I so poor when the rank of 
Science is so high, and is he so rich when the grade of Poetry 
stands so low r By the glory and splendour of the Lord of 
Glory, from to-day onwards I will busy myself with Poetr)', 
which is the lowest of my accomplishments ! ” And that v&rj 
night, it is said, he composed the celebrated qa^lda beginning — 

Gar dil u dast bahr u kdn bdshad, 

DU u dasi-i-Khuddyagdn bdshad. 

“If Heart and Hand can rank as Sea and Mine, 3 
It is this Heart and Hand, O Sire, of thine !” 

In the morning he presented himself at Sultan Sanjar’s 
reception, and, having recited his poem, was asked whether he 

* For both text and translation see pp. 7-8 of my Biographies of Persian 
Poets contained in the Ta'rikh-i-Guzida tJ.R.A.S. for October, igoo), in the 
separate reprint. The text will also be found at pp. 704-5 of the Lucknow 
lithographed edition of a.h. 1297 (= a.d. iSSo). 

- M. Ferte, in the notice on Anwari which he published in the Journal 
Asiatiqne for March-April, 1895, suggests (p. 244) that Amir Mu'izzi was 
the gorgeously-arraj'ed poet in question. 

3 /.e., in profundity and liberality. 
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desired a present of money or a position at the Court j to 
which he replied : — 

“ Save at tby threshold in the world no resting-pbcc ha\*e I j 
Except this gate no place is found whereon my head would lie.” 

Thereupon Sanjar made him an allowance and took him 
with him to Merv. 

According to a very well-known verse cited by Dawlatshah 
(p. 84), Khdwarin produced, besides Anwarl, three incom- 
parable geniuses, namely, Ab^‘Al{ AIjmad.ShddAn, who was 
for a time Prime Minister, to Tughril Beg ; Ustdd Asbd of 
Mihna, a doctor of,T_heology and Law contemporary with 
.nl-Ghazdlf, vyith whom he disputed j and the celebrated Sufi 
Abu -Sa*Xd .ibn A.bi’l-IChayr, whose life and work have already 
been considered (pp. 161-269 iupra). 

Although Anwarl is said to have been one of the greatest 
astrologers of his time, he ventured on a for.ccast which, owing 
to the aotoriety which it attained and its conspicuous non- 
fulfilment, considerably damaged his prestige. It happened 
that during Sanjar^s reign all the seven planets were at one 
period in the S ign of . the Balance,* and Anwari declared that 
this conjunction portended gales of such severity that buildings 
and trees would be overthrown and cities destroyed. Many 
people were so alarmed by these predicti ons that they dug 
c ellars in which to take refuge from the impending calamity. 
But when the fateful night arrived there was so little wind 
that a na kgd_ l ight burned unwaveringly on the top of a 
TTfnnma. ; tjut -was K-nwari’s t’nat t’ne ejects ot suen a 
conjunction did not appear at once, but took time to develop, 
more successful, for during the whole of that year there was 
so little wind that it did not suffice for the winnowing.of^thg 
Iwryests® about Merv, which consequently lay on the ground 

* See Ibnu’l-Athir, who places the conjunction in a h. 582 on the 29th 
of Jumada II (= September 16, aj), 1186), and speaks only of fivt planets. 

* This detail is also mentioned by Ibna'I-Athir, lot. cit. 
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till the following spring. On this Farid-i-K^iilf composed a 
verse which may be thus paraphrased ; — 

"Said Ainvari, 'Such fearful gales shall blow 
As houses, nay, e’en hills, shall overthrow,’ 

The day proved breathless ; Anwari, I ween you 
And /ILolus must settle it between you !”' 


This conjunction of the planets is generally considered to 
have taken place in Rajab, a.h. 581 (= October, a.d. 1185), 
or possibly, as hinted by Eth6, nearly a year later ; 2 so that 
Anwarl’s death, the dates assigned to which by different 
biographers (and even by the same biographer in different 
passages of the same work) var)^ between a.h. ^4.5 and 656 
(=A.D. 1x50-1258), must have taken place after (probably 
soon after) this event. 

By far the fullest and best critical monograph on Anwari, 
is that published at St, Petersburg in 1883 by Professor^ 

zh kovsfs "^^^entin Zhukovski, under the title of 

Memokon AwhadtCd-Dlu Aiiwar'l : Materials for a Biography 
and Characteristic-Sketch. It is unfortunately 
written in Russian, and is therefore inaccessible to. the 
majority of Orientalists ; but we owe to Dr. W. Pertsch an 
excellent epitome of the biographical portion, published in 
voL ii of the Literatur-Blatt fiir Orientalische Philologie (Leipzig, 
1884—5). The Russian work comprises xxiv + 146 pages, 
followed by 90 pages of Persian text, and consists of : — 


* W. Pertsch gives the following rendering in German [Liieraiur-Blatt 
fur Orientalische Philologie, vol. ii, p. iC) : — 


“Ein Wetter kiindete uns Anwari voraus, 

Das Berge stiirzen sollt’ und Lander tilgen aus ; 

Der Tag erschien, allein es blieb so still wie nie : 
Warum, weiss niemand sonst, als Gott — und Anwari.’’ 


^ Ibnu’l-Athir, who affords contemporary evidence, favours the later 
date, for he places the conjunction of the five (not seven) planets on the 
29th of Jumada II, a.h. 582 (= September 16, 1186), and alludes both to 
the predictions of the astrologers and their complete falsification. 
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A Preface (pp i-vii) , 

An Introduction (pp vm-txiv). 

Chapter i(pp 1-30) Biography of Anwarf , 

Chapter 11 (pp 31-78) Literary activity and charactcnslics of 
Anttari , 

Chapter in (pp 79-97) The commentaries on Anwans poems in 
” Parahdm m particular , 

language of Anvvan and the Cibho- 

Translations of 9a«rfas(pp 103-135), 

Translations of s^tazaU (pp 135-137) , 

A Table of the Muhammadan jears mentioned m the course of 
the work from a h 225 to a h 1273 with their Christian cquiaalents 
(pp 13S-141) , 

Alphabetical index of proper names (pp 141-146) 

The Persian texts at the end of the volume comprise — 

Selected qaHdas (six in number) the first with full and the 
remainder with occasional commentary (pp 2-72) , 

Selected ghazuls, four in number (pp 73-76) , 

Biography of Anwan from the Tadhktra, or Memoirs, of Dawlat 
shah (pp 7S-S3) , 

Biography of Anwan from the Altrdlul khaydl of Shir Kbdn Ludi 
(pp 83-85), 

Biography of Anwan from the Atash Kada of Lutf *Ah Beg 
(pp 83-«8) 

Biography of Anwan from the Haft IqUm of Amin Ahmad i Razi 
(pp 88-90) 


Amongst the mass of interesting matter collected by 
Zhulcovski, attention may be especially directed to his fable 
(on p 29) of the various dates assigned to Anwarf’s death by 
different authorities, and his list of the very numerous Arabic 
and Persian works (over sixty in number) to which Abu’I- 
Hasan Fardhdnl refers in his Commentary (pp 89-96) As 
regards the former, the date of AnMrari’s death is given 

In the Atash Kada of Lujf ‘Ah Beg (composed m A H ii8os= 
AD 1766-77) asAH 543 (=AD 1150-51)10 Zhukov skis text but as 

25 
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A.H. 656 (=A.D. 1258) or A.H. 659 (=A.D. 1261) in the Bombay 
lithographed edition of a.h. 1277 (= a.d. 1860-61) ; * 

In the Taqwimu’t-Tawarikh of Hajji Khalifa (composed in 
A.H. 1058 = A.D. 1648) as A.H. 547 (=A.D. 1 1 52-53) ; 

In the Tadhkira of Dawlatshah (p. 86 of my edition) as a.h. 547 
(=A.D. 1152-53), but some MSS. give other dates, such as a.h. 548 
and 556 ; 

In the Mirdin’l-Khaydl of Shir Khan-i-Ludi (composed in A.H. 1102 
= A.D. 1690-91) as A.H. 549 (=A.D. 1154-55) ; 

In the Haft Iqlim of Amin Ahmad-i-Razi (composed in a.h. 1002 
= A.D. 1593-94) as a.h. 580 (=A.D. 1184-85) ; 

In the Mujmal of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Yaliym Fasih of Khwaf 
(composed in a.h. 845=a.d. 1441-42) as a.h. 585 (=a.d. 1189-90); 

In the Khuldsatu’l-Ash'dr of Taqi Khan of Kashan (composed, so 
far as this earlier portion is concerned, in a.h. 985 = a.d. 1577-78) 
as A.H. 587 (= A.D. 1191) ; 

In the MirdttCl- Alam of Muhammad Bakhtawar Khan (composed 
in A.H. 1078 = A.D. 1667-68) as A.H. 592 (== A.D. 1196) ; 

While, lastly, the date A.H. 597 (=a.d. 1200-1) is given by 
d’Herbelot and Stewart. 

As will be seen, most of these works are comparatively 
modern, only two, the Mujmal and DawlatshAh’s Tadhkira, 
reaching back even as far as the ninth century of the hijra 
(latter half of the fifteenth of our era). Of the older works 
from which information might be expected, the Chahdr 
Maqdla makes no mention whatever of Anwari, while the 
Ta^rlkh-i-Guzlda of Hamdu’llah Mustawfi (composed a.h. 
730 = A.D. 1330) and the LubdbiCl-Alhdh of ‘Awfi (early 
thirteenth century of our era), though they both consecrate 
articles to him, omit to mention the date of his death, as does 
the Arabic Athdru' l-Btldd of al-Qazwinl (ed. Wiistenfeld, 
p. 242, s.v. Kkawaran), which merely describes his_ppetry as . 
“ more subtle than water,” and says that it ,is in Persian what 

that of Abu’l-‘Atihiya is in Arabic — a comparison which. seems- 

to me singularly inapt. At present, therefore, no data are 

* Unfortunately, no trustworthy text of the Aiash-Kacla is available, so 
that little reliance can be placed on the dates given in the lithographed 
edition or in the genei'ality of manuscripts, especially when they are not 
written out fully in words. 
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available for determining accurately when Anwar! was born' 
or when he died, but, for the reasons given above, his death 
must have taken place subsequently to a h 581, and probably, 
as assumed by Zhukotski and £th£, between ah 585 and 
587 (= A D 1189-91). 

Before proceeding to a fuller examination of Zhukovski’s 
admirable work, allusion should be made to another monograph 
on An wan by M Fert 4 ^ published m the yournal Anattque 
for Marc]i April^ 1895 (series ix, vol 5, pp 235-268) This 
need not detain us, for ^tjs^quit^^^ncntical , the author seems 
to have had no knowledge of Zhukovski’s or Pcrtsch’s work, 
and contents himself with translating a few of Anwari’s most 
celebrated poems and reproducing some of the best known, 
but probably in many cases apocryphal, anecdotes of the 
biographers 

Zhukovski begins his book with a bncf Preface, m which 
he describes the materials which he had at his disposal, and 
explains the reasons which led him to select the six qai/^/ar 
whereof the text is published at the end of the volume The 
first of these, which is also the first in the Lucknow edition, 
begins — 

Baz in chi juuini u jamSl ast jakdn rdf 

and IS chosen because it is at once one of the most celebrated 
and one of the most difficult and complex of AnwarPs qa\\dasy 
and because Abu’l Hasan Farih 5 nPs commentary on it, which 
Zhukovski prints with the text of the poem, is particularly 
full 

The second, beginning — 

Agar ntuhau'wil i hdl t jakdnty&n na Qadd si, 

Cktrd tnajdny t ahudi bar 'khtldf t nddstf 

IS chosen because, in Zhukovski’s opinion, Nicolas, who trans- 
lated it, has misunderstood it, and misrepresented Anwan on 
the strength of it 
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The third, already mentioned, which begins ; — 

Gar dil u dast baht u kan bdshad, 

DU u dasi-i-Khuddyagdn bdshad, 

is chosen because it is generally considered to be alike the 
earliest and one of the most beautiful of Anwarf s qasjdas. 

The fourth, published by Kirkpatrick with an English 
translation, entitled “The Tears of Khurasdn,” in the first 
volume of the Asiatic Miscellany^ p. 286 et seq^. (Calcutta, a.d. 
1 7 85), is chosen on account of its historic interest, its human 
feeling, and its celebrity. It begins : — 

Bar Samarqand agar bu^zari, ay bdd-i-saliar, 
Ndma-i-ahl-i-Khurdsdn bi-bar-i-SuUdn bar. 

The fifth, beginning ; — 

Ay birddar, bishnaw in ramzi zi shi‘r u shd'irl, 

is interesting as containing Anwari’s confession as a poet. 

The sixth and last, beginning : — 

Ay Musulmdndn, fighdn az jawr-i-charkh-i-chanbaii I 

I is chosen as one of the last and finest of Anwari’s poems (his 
j “swan-song,” as Zhukovski terms it), and because of its 
* biographical interest./ 

Of the ghazals only four are given, and Zhukovski has 
admittedly taken these more or less at random, considering 
that all of them are about equal in point of merit and interest. 

The Preface is followed by an Introduction, dealing vvith 
the peculiar position of the professional poet in Persia, 
especially at this epoch, and emphasizing the necessity under 
which he laboured, if he wished to make money, of devoting 
his attention chiefly to political and panegyric verse, varied by 
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satire, the natural counterpart of eulogy Rhetoric in verse 
rather than true poetry was generally, as Zhukovski well sajs, 
the output of these Court-poets, who fulfilled to a certain 
extent the functions proper to the journalist in modern times, 
as well as the more intimate duties of the boon-c^^npanlo^ and 
sycophant The Court-poet frankly tvanted and wrote for 
money “ If thou wilt give me a thousandth part of what 
RudagI obtained from the bounty of kings, I will produce 
poetry a thousand times as good,” said Shaykh Abii ZarrdH 
al Ma^miri of Gurgdn to his patron * The poet was expected 
to show himself equal to every occasion, whether of joy or 
grief, to congratulate, as uc have seen, the royal eye which 
first detected the new moon heralding the conclusion of the 
month of fasting, or to console for a fall from a restive horse, 
or a bad throw at backgammon, or even a defeat m the field of 
battle,* even to offer condolence to a friend afflicted with 
toothache 

Another curious point which Zhukovski brings out is that 
every poet of note had his rawl, or rhapsodtst, to v. horn he 
entrusted the task of declaiming the poetry which he had 
composed Firdawsi mentions Abii Dulaf as his rdw/,3 
Abu’l-Faraj i-R\in( says m a verse cited by Zhukovski “ My 
rJwI has recited m [your] audience-chamber the conquest of 
Merv and Nlshdpur” , while Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-SaImdn, in a 
verse also cited by Zhukovski, bids Ins raw/, Khwdja Abu’l- 
Fath, not to find fault with his verse, but remove by his heart- 
moving and wonderful voice such defects as mar its beauty. 
The obscurity of much of this high-flown, rhetorical, 
panegyric verse is such that copious commentary is needed to 
render it intelligible, and without this aid one is compelled 


’ Seep lo of my edition ol Aw{isL«t><i& vol « 

» See the quatrain addressed to Sultan Sanjar by Farid i Ivatib on the 
occasion of his defeat by the army of Qara Khila (Ta nkh i Gmida, ed 
Jules Gantin vol i pp 260-263) 

3 See Noldeke s Irantsches \attonalefos p 24 of the (trage i fart 
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to say, “the meaning of the verse is in the poet’s belly” 
{MPnn 'ih-ililh- fi hair.t 'sh-shn^ir)^ 

Zhukovski ciuls liis introduction by an endeavour to dis- 
tinguisii three periods of development in Persian poetry down 
to the earlier Seljiaq period, namely, tlic_.q3ic which accom- < 
panied the revival of Persian national feeling under the 
SdmAnids, aiul which culminated in Firdawsi ; t he vena l 
panegyric, against which Na^ir-i-Ivhusraw and ‘Umar 
Ivdi ^'v/uT i— revolted ; and the mystic ye^e to^which the di s- 
appointed and disillusioned panegyrist (such as Sana’i, and, 
though too late for practical results, Anwar! also) so often 
turned at last. 

Tlic materials for Anwari’s biography arc far less copious 
than we could wish, but from the eight biographical works 
enumerated on pp. 369-370 supra^ in conjunction with what 
can be gleaned from the poet’s own works, Zhukovski has put 
together in the first chapter of his book nearly as full a notice 
of his life as it is at present within our power to construct. Of 
Anwari’s birth and early life we know practically nothing. 
That he was, as his biographers assert, a diligent student, and 
well versed in most of the sciences of his age, is proved, not 
only by the varied learning which he is so prone-to display .in 
his verse, but by his own explicit declaration in a rather „celei. 
brated fragment to which allusion has been already made , and 
which begins : — 

Garchi dar bastavi dar-i-viadh u ghazal yakbdragi, 

Zan ma-bar k'az iiadhm-i-al/ddlt u ina'dui qdsir-am?- 

* This fragment, consisting of nineteen verses, will be found in its 
entirety on p. 307 of the Tabriz edition of a.h. 1266, and, with some 
difference in the arrangement of the verses, on pp. 704-5 of the Lucknow 
edition of A.H. 1297 (a.d. 1880I. Six verses of it are given in the Ta’nkh-i- 
Giizida (see my notice of the Biographies of Poets contained in that work 
published in the for October, 1900, and January, 1901, pp* 7 "^ 

of the tirage-h-part), and at pp. 6-7 of Zhukovski’s monograph. In another 
verse (p- 87, 1 . 3 of the Lucknow edition) Anw'arl says: “In whatever 
accomplishment 3'ou examine me, 3'ou will think that therein lies my 
perfection.’’ 
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In another fragment quoted by Zhukovski (p. 7), Antvarl 
simihrly boasts of his more fnvol ous accomplishments, such as 
hirslTiinrrwlhgraph^, chess, and backgammon ; his know- 
ledge ^f verse, both his own and that of the older poets } and 
his poaTers^f satire, wit, and invective ; so that, as he remarks 
to his patron, “ You need have no fear of being bored.” 

It is also clear that the biographers are right in their opinion 
that Anwarl, while little disposed to underrate his own merits 
as a poet, was not inclined to rate poetry very high In a 
verse whereof the correct text (which materially differs in sense 
from the version contained m the lithographed editions at my 
disposal J) js, I think, that given by ‘A wf/ {Lub&b^ vol n, p. i r 7 
of my edition), Anwarf says — 

* 4 //tfr flW, / am like Sand'l, nen ihou^h I be ttol like ^dbir,’ 

Sand'i being, as v. e have seen, admittedly .a poet of the first 
class, and far more celebrated than Adlb Sibir, whom, how- 
ever, since he sang Sanjar’s praises and died in rendering him a 
service, Anwarl probably deemed it improper to belittle In 
the same poem he says — 

*'Talenl ts, indeed a disgrace in our lime, else this verse 

Declares that I am nol {inerely] a poet, but a magician/' 

Again he says m another place (p 694 of the Lucknow 
edition of j88o) — 

/ hate a soul ardent as fire and a tongue ftiient as uater, 

A mmd sharpened by intelligence, and verse deioid of Jlav-. 

Alas / There ts no patron uorthy of my eulogies I 
Alas! There ts no sueetheari uorthy of my odes/" 

He likewise declares (p. 688) that his poetry goes all over 

• The rendenng of this other version IS '^AfteralllamnotUke^anal 
nor like $dbtr. 
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the world, like carrier pigeons, and (p. 34, 1. 5) that his style 
is, by common consent, the best amongst all contemporary 
work. 

On the other hand, speaking of the art of poetry he says 

(p. 730) 


“0 Ainrati, dosl thou huow what poetry and covetousness aref 
The fanner is the child and the latter the nurse I ... 

Like the cock thou hast a crest of Science; 

Why dost thou lay eft,its tike a henf" 

And he concludes by bidding himself no longer “ fling the filth 
of poetry to the winds.” Another interesting fragment, which 
bears out, so far as it goes, the account given by the biographers 
of the motives which induced Anwari to abandon learning for. 
poetry, begins at the bottom of p. 629 of the Lucknow edition. 
He says : — 

“ Since my consideration may be increased by panegyric and ode, 
Why should I consume my soul in the fire of thought? 

I have thrown axvay hventy years in ’perhaps’ and ‘it may be'; 
God hath not grven me the life of Noah / 

Hcnccfoiih I xvill rein in my natural disposition, 

If I see the door of acceptance and success open before me; 

And if they vouchsafe me no gift, 1 xvill, after essaying praise. 
Destroy with words of satire the head of such a patron t ” 

“ Begging,” says Anwari in another place (bottom of p. 41)) 
“ is the Law of the poets ” ; and he is ready enough with threats 
of satire — and that, generally'^, of the coarsest kind — when 
begging avails not. Yet he is keenly alive to the hatefulness 
of a courtier’s life, while recognising, with anger and resent- 
ment against his time, that thus only, and not by the scholar s 
life which he would fain lead, can wealth be obtained. Thus 
he says (p. 711, 11. 2—4) : — 

“It is not fitting, in order to conform to the couiiieds code. 
Again to impose vexation on my heart and soul; 
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To uflS J»> »ti frose or xene, 

And bring forth •'irgin fancies from my mind. 

For the nhole 6»s»n«s of courtiers comes to //ns— 

To recent blo'j.s and gne abuse 

As to the spitcfulncss of Fortune towards men of learning, 
he says (p 39, I 6) — 

‘ How can any one realise that this blue coloured humf' back [» e 
the siji} 

Is so {‘ossionately fond of annoying men of learning t* 

And so poor Anw ^rl^ scholar taste and poctJ)y_pr{)fcssion, 
IS torn asundertetween this and tha^ neither content to share 
the scholar’s poverty, nor aWc t^rcconcilc himself to the 
hollow insmccrit) of the courtier’s life, keenly scnsitnc to 
the rebuffs to which Jus vocation exposes him, holding his way 
of life in bitter contempt, longing to follow m the steps of 
Avicenna, )ct living the life of Abu Nuwds In spite of his 
dictum that a poet ought not to write verses after he has 
reached the age of fiftv (p 725, 1 1), he himself practised the 
art of poetry for at least forty years , since tw o of his poems 
(pp 636 and 651) mention a h 540 (= a d 1145-46) as the 
date of the current year, while he continued to wnte verses 
after his astrological fiasco, which, as we have seen, took place 
in or about the year A H 581 (= a d 1185-86) Yet at the 
end of his life, after he had, without fault on his part, as it 
w ould appear^ uxeutred the ccsemmenl of the people of E^lkb,, ' 
he a p pears to have forsworn courts and the service of kings and 
nobles , and to have returned to the quiet, secluded, scholarly 
hfcwhich he loved To this some of his poems bear evidence, 
notably the fragment printed, with English rendering, at 
pp 8-10 of the tirage d part of the Biographies of Persian 
Poets which I translated from the Ta'rihh t’GuzUa in the 
y RJS for 1900-1 Herein he speaks enthusiastically of 
the peace and quiet which he enjoys in his humble cottage. 
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where dry bread with some simple relish is his fare, and the 
ink-hottle and the pen take the place of the wine-cup and the 
rebeck. In the same sense he says in another place (Lucknow 
edition of 1880, p. 733, 11. 15—16) ; — 

"0 Lon\, , 5 /:'C me, in for Ihal litvniy which was of yore, 

The conlenimeni of Truth and an innocent IwcUhood, 

Sccuuty, health, and acrepta'de devotion, 

A loaf of bread, a ragged cloak, and to sit apart in some comer!' 

Although Sayyid Nurn’lli'di Shushtarl, the author_ of that 
great biography of eminent Shintes entitled the .Majilhu'l- 
ATRmtiihij or “Assemblies of True Helievers,” written about 
A.D. 1586, reckons Anwarl amongst the poets who belonged 
to the ShiSasect, the following eulogies of ‘Umar on pp. 53, 74, 
and 720 of the Lucknow edition of his poems, if genuine, 
would seem to prove conclusively that this was not the case, 
apart from the fact that a Court-poet of the Seljvicjs, who were 
fanatical Sunnis, could hardly profess in public the heterodox 
doctrine. In the first of the verses referred to Anwari speaks 
of “ the chosen one of the Church of Islam, the chief of God's 
religion ^■TJmar,'^ who inherits the justice and firmness of [the 
Caliph] ^Umar." In the second he says that “ the Holy Law 
was made manifest by ‘ Umar ” ; while in the third he says : — 

“ Through Muhammad and 'Umar paganism was annulled and 
religion sirenglhcncd ; 

Thy days naturally restored those days to life again!' 

Nor, at least while he remained a Court-poet, was Anwari 
inclined to observe at all strictly the Muhammadan prohibition 
of wine. “ Dost thou know any way,” he says (p. 688, il. 4''5 
of the Lucknow edition), “in which I can excuse my having 
got drunk and been sick ? ” And in another fragment {op cit., 
p. 698, 11. 12-14), * — 

* Lc., Safiyyu’d-Din ‘Umar, the Mufti of Balkh. 
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‘ O itobU Str, thou knoutst that, hang a^icUd utlh the gout, 

/, thy senanl abstain from (terylhing srhich ij sour 
I asked Jor mne, and thou didst gne me stale iinegar, 

Such that should I dnnk it I should rise up at the Resurrection 
like pickled meat 

Where ts thy butler then so that I may pour 
A cupful of it into the ears and nose of the scoundrel f 

These arc the mam facts which I have been able to glean 
from a cursor) perusal of Anwarl’s collected poems, but there 
IS no doubt that the careful examination of a text more correct 
than any which ue yet possess would supply us with further 
details of his life and fuller data for judging of Ins character. 
Let us Jiow return“t6"the anecdotes related b) tlic-biographcrs, 
which, though not worthy of much credence, ought not to be 
passed over without notice 

One of the most celebrated of these, taken from the Hallhu*s» 
Styflt (vol ii, part 4, pp 103-104 of the Bombay edition of 
A D 1857) gives another account of Anwarl’s first appearance 
at the Court of Sanjar According to this story, Muhzzl, the 
Poet'Laureate, to whom was entrusted the diit) of interview- 
ing poets who desired to submit their verses to the King, and 
of keeping back all those whose merit was not sufficient to 
entitle them to an audience, had devised an infamous tnck to 
discourage and turn away all applicants of whose talents he 
was jealous His memory was so good that he could remember 
and repeat any poem which he had heard recited once , his son 
could repeat any poem which he had heard twice, and his 
my Vvt bad ivei?d vbtat 5 /e. ■wVjtm 

any poet desiring audience of the King came before him and 
recited his poem, he would hear it to the end, and then sa), 
“ That IS my own poem, and m proof of what I say, hear me 
recite it ” Then, when he had repeated it, he would turn to 
hisson and remark, “My son also knows it” , whereupon the 
son would also repeat it Then in like manner he would cause 
his servant to repeat it, after which he would drive the unfor- 
tunate poet from his presence as an unpnncipled^gianst 
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For a long while aspirants to poetical honours were in 
despair of outwitting Mu‘izzi’s stratagem, until at length 
Anwar! resolved to see what he could do. Dressing himself 
in absurd and grotesque apparel, he presented himself before 
Mu‘izz!, and recited certain ludicrous and doggerel verses 
which aroused the ridicule of all who heard them. Mu^izzl, 
apprehending no danger from one whom he took for a buffoon, 
promised to present Anwar! to the King on the following 
day. When the time came, Anwar!, being called forward, 
appeared in a dignified and appropriate dress, and, instead of 
the expected doggerel, recited the first two couplets of the 
poem : — . 

Gar dil u dast bahr u kdn bdshad, 

DU u dasi-i-Khuddyagdn bdshad. 

Then, turning to Mu‘izz!, he said, “ If you have heard this 
poem before, then recite the remainder ; if not, admit that it 
is my own original composition.” Mu‘izz! was confounded, 
and was compelled to witness his rival’s complete triumph. 

As a matter of fact the poem in question itself affords 
evidence that its author had already for some considerable 
time been engaged in verse-making, for in it he says ; — 

Khusrawd, banda-rd chu dah sdl-asi 
Kash hanii drzuy-i-dn bdshad, 

ICaz nadinidn-i-majlis ar na-buwad 
Az viuqimdn-i-dstdn bdshad . . 

“ O Prince, since it is ten years that thy servant 
Is possessed by this desire, 

That if he may not be one of the intimates of thine assembly, 
He may [at least] be one of those who stand at thy 
threshold . . 

Be this as it may, Anwarf’s own words suffice to prove that 
he was held in high honour by the King. Thus he says in 
one place : — 

A iiwari-rd KImddyagdn-i~jahdn 

Pish-i-khud khwdnd, u dast dad, u nishdnd; 

Bdda farmi'id, u shUr khwdst azd . . . 
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"The Lord of the world called Anwar! 

Before him gave hitn his hand, and caused him to be 
seated , 

Called for wine, and asked him for poctrj . 

Another incident recorded concerning Anwarl miha Hoft 
Iqltm^ and, in a somewhat different form, in the Bahirtstin^ | 
the Mujmal of Fa^ih, and the LuhAbt^i~^lhib of ‘Awfi (vol ii, i 
PP ^3^~9) connected with a warning which he recciied | 
from a contemporary poet, Kh'\hd„b. ar-Rabi*, when he was j 
invited by the Ghur! Ki ng *Ald*u*d-Djn^ to visit his court i 
Outwardly this invitation boded no evil , but inwardly the | 
King of Ghir was filled with rancour against Anwari, and 
sought to punish or destroy him, on account of certain satirical 
verses which he had, or was alleged to haie, composed about 
him F akhru*d «Dm Khdlid , knowing the true state of the 
case, wished to warn his friend, but feared to do so openly, lest 
he himself should incur the wrath of ‘Ald’u’d-Dm He there- 
fore wrote him a letter to which he prefixed three Arabic 
verses, of which the translation is as follows — 

' Behold the World full throated cries to thee, 

Beware beware of ray feroat> I 
Let not my smiles protracted lull thy fears , 
kly words cause laughter, but mine actions tears I' 

The World to garbage stuffed with musk indeed 
I best may liken, or to poisoned mead 1 • 

Anwarl, who was quick enough to tike this hint of danger, 
refused to go, whereupon ‘AldVd-DIn sent another messenger, 
offering Malik. Tutl, his host for the time bein g, a thousa nd 
s heep in exchange for the poe t, who, however, succeeded in 
prevailing upon his patron not to surrender him to his foe 
According to some biographers he also excused himself to the 
King of Ghiir in the poem beginning — 

• In the account given by Zhokovski the offensne verse is represented 
as a quatrain, and so js the warning (0/ cif , pp 1&-I7) 


V 
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Kulba't k’andardn bi-ntz u bi-shab 
Jdy-i-dram zt khurd u-khwdb-i-man-asi . . .* 

which, in any case, evidently belongs to the latter part of his 
life, when he had abandoned the frequenting of Courts. 

Anwari is generally said to have passed the closing days of 
his life at Balkh, whither he retired after the loss of prestige 
which he suffered in consequence of the failure of the astro- 
logical prediction® already mentioned in a.h. 581 (= a.d. 
1185—86). Here also misfortune pursued him, for there 
appeared a satire on the people of Balkh entitled the Khar- 
ndmaj or “Book of Asses,” of which, though it was really 
' from the pen of Sdzanf, Anwari was falsely supposed to be 
the author. According to other accounts, the offending poem 3 
was a fragment of five verses characterising the four chief 
cities of Khurasan (Balkh, Merv, Nfsh^piir, and Herat), com- 
posed by Futuhi at the instigation of Sdzanf and deliberately 
ascribed by him to Anwari, in which Balkh is describ ed as a 
town “ filled with rogues and libertines,” _and. destitute.of a 
single man of sense. In any case Anwari was roughly handled 
by the people of Balkh, who, furious at what they considered 
an unprovoked outrage, paraded him through their streets with 
a woman’s headdress on his head, and would have gone 
further had they not been dissuaded and pacified by some of 
the poet’s influential friends, such as Sayyid^Abii -T^lib) 
Hamldu’d-Din the judg e, Safi’u’d-Dfn ‘Umar the 
Taju’d-Dfn Ahmad the Muhtajib (or inspector of weights and 
measures), and Nidbdmu’d-Dln Ahmad the profess or, to whom 
the poet bewails his adventure and offers his thanks in a qasjda 

* See pp. 593-4 of the 1880 Lucknow lithographed edition, and also the 
Biographies of Poets ... in .. . the Ta’rikh-i-Guzida, pp. 8-10 of the 
separate reprint of my article in the y.R.A.S. for October, 1900. 

^ Some of Anwari’s defenders have striven to justify his warning by 
making it refer not to physical but to political storms, for it was about this 
time that Chingiz Khan succeeded in establishing his power over the 
Mongols. 

3 The text is given at p. 27 of Zhukovsld's book. 
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(No. 6 of Zhukovski, pp. 58-72 of the texts) of a hundred 
verses, beginning : — 

Ay ilusuhn&ndn, figh&n as jawr-i-charkh i-thanban, 

Wa’z ntfdquTir, u qasd-i Mdh, « kayd-t-Mushtaril 

This qaildayl may remark, is the original of the piece called 
^^Paltnodia” which occupies pp. 63-80 of the late Professor 
E. H. Palmer*s Song of the Reed (Trubner, 1877) ; a rendering 
so free that it can at most be described as a paraphrase, of which 
the first two verses, corresponding to the first three hoyts of the 
original, are as follows : — 

" Ah 1 the spheres are incessantly rjllmg, 

And the Archer is shifting his ground, 

And the moon is for ever patrolling, 

And Jupiter going hts round. 

The water that tastes to another 
Refreshing and cool on the hp, 

Is as 6re that no efforts can smother 
In the cup which I sip 

"The dust that all quiet is lying 

When others recline on the ground, 

Around me m volumes is flying, 

Like a desert where whirlwinds abound 5 
And Fate, in the ship of my being, 

In happiness hurries me past, 

But if ever from sorrow I’m fleeing, 

It anchors me fast” 

Here, for comparison, is a literal translation of the original 
three bayis which the above stanzas represent: 

“ 0 Muslims, alas for the tyranny of hoop-hke heaven 
And the treachery of Mercury, the lU-intcnt of the Moon, and 
the guile of Jupiter ! 

The action of the beneficent water on my palate is fire 
The state of the quiet earth m my abode is tempestuous 1 
With the boat of my life heaven ever deals m [one of] two 
ways, ■' 

Urging It onward in tune of gladness, anchoring ,t ,n time of 
grief.” 
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]'crlinps t)ic most cclchrntal of ail Arnvari’s poems, at any 
rate in I'nirope, is that first translated into English verse by 
Captain \Viliiatn Fvirkpatrich, under the title of “The Tears 
of IChnrassan,*’ in vol. i of the Auntick Mhcrllnny^ published at 
Calcutta in A.n. 17^5, pp. 2.86-310-, and again by Professor 
JC. n. Palmer in his Sotig cf thr RffJ, pp. 55-62. 

'‘Tins ]Hu-!n," says Kirkpatrick, “is one of the most beautiful in 
the Per.si.an language. The scntiincnt.s arc throughout natural, and 
not unfrccpicntly sulilimc ; the im.'ige.s arc for the most part striking 
and ju ‘4 ; the diction is :>.t once nervous and elegant, animated and 
chaste ; and the versification, although not everywhere equally 
smooth and flowing, seems, notwithstanding, to be happily adapted 
to the .subject, the rue.asure heirig, as 1 believe, the most slow and 
solemn that is used in Persian poetry.*' 

It lins also a considerable historic.il interest, as giving a 
graphic description of the deplorable ravages wrought in what 
was previously one of the most flourishing parts of Persia by 
the barbarous 'Furcoman tribe of the Ghuzz, about the end of 
the year a.h. 548 (beginning of a.d. II54)- This tribe, 
whose pasture-grounds lay round about KhatlAn, a dependency 
of Balkh, paid a yearly tribute of 24,000 sheep to the kitchen 
of King Sanjar. The harshness and greed of his steward 
[khiuonsaldr) having led to disputes and bloodshed, Qumaj, 
the Governor of Balkh, wrote to Sanjar to complain of the 
growing power and insolence of the Ghuzz, and asking to be 
appointed commissioner [shahna) over them, promising speedily 
to reduce them to obedience, and to raise their tribute to 
30,000 sheep. Oumaj, however, failed to make good his 
promise, for he was defeated by them and driven out of their 
territories, and his son ‘Ald’u’d-Dln was slain. Thereupon 
Sanjar was persuaded by his nobles to take the Held in person, 
and to reject the apologies and indemnity of 100,000 dinars 
and 1,000 Turkish slaves which the frightened Ghuzz now 
offered. When he drew near to their encampment they came 
out to meet him as suppliants, accompanied by their women 
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and children, praying for forgiveness, and offering seven 
maunds of silver from each household. Again Sanjar was 
prevented by his aw/rj, Mu^yyid, Yarunqush, and ‘Umar-i- 
‘Ajami, from listening to their proposals j battle was joined, 
and the Ghuzz, now desperate, fought with such fury that 
they utterly routed Sanjar’s army, took him prisoner, and 
brought him captive to Merv, his own capital, which they 
looted for three days, torturing the unfortunate inhabitants to 
make them disclose their hidden treasures. Thence, reinforced 
by thrice their number of disbanded soldiers and other rogues, 
they pushed on to Nishipdr, where, meeting with some resist- 
ance, in which several of their number were ki/Ied, they 
wrought so terrible a massacre in the Great Mosque that “the 
slain could not be seen for the blood wherein they lay.” They 
also burned the Mujarriz Mosque, a building capable of hold- 
ing 2,000 persons, and by the light of the conflagration 
continued their ravages. They camped outside the city, 
visiting it daily to kill, torture, plunder, and destroy. 
Amongst the victims of their cruelty, who numbered several 
thousand persons, were many eminent and godly men, such 
as Shaykh Muhammad Akkif and Muhammad b. Yahyd, of 
whom the latter was mourned by the poet Khiqdnl in at least 
three different poems.* So complete was the desolation of this 
once flourishing city that, says the author of the unique history 
of the Seljdqs entitled the RAhatu' s-~sudUry Mu'izzl might have 
been thinking of it when he wrote ; — 

“Where once my charmer might be found in gardens fair with 
friends around. 

The owls and vultures now abound, the foxes, wolves, and jackals 
stray : 

Where stood the cups and bowls, the fleet wild-ass now tramples 
with its feet ; 

In place of flute and fruit so sweet now crows and ravens wing 
their way. 


* See f.R.A.S. for 1902, p. 854 ; and the KuUCyydt of Khaqani (Luck, 
now lithographed edition of A.H. 1293), vol. !, pp. 5S7-590. 
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So nUcrly the tl:irk-bhic Sphere h:ilh swept away those traces 
dear 

That no explorer now, 1 fear, could {<iicss where once I wooed my 
may,’’ 

Throughout all Khur/is/in, with the exception of Herdt, 
which successfully Iiciti out against them, the Ghuzz acted 
in the same way and for two years Sanjar was a captive in 
their hands. Then at length he succeeded, by bribing some 
of the Ghuzz chiefs, in clFccting his escape from Balich to 
Merv, where he began to collect an army ; but grief at the 
ruin and desolation of his domains brought on an illness which 
proved fatal to him in a.h. 552 (= a.d. 1157)- He was 
buried in the Dawlat-Khdna at Merv. 

The “Tears of Khurdsdn ” was written during Sanjar’s 
captivity, probably about a.h. 550 (= a.d. 1155), accord- 
ing to Kirkpatrick, is addressed to Muhammad b. Sulaymin, 
Prince of Samarqand, though this is not certain. It is, unfor- 
tunately, too long to quote in full, for it comprises seventy- 
three couplets, but I subjoin a few of the finest passages in 
the renderings of Kirkpatrick and Palmer. Here are the first 
three stanzas of the former, corresponding to the first four- 
teen lines of the latter and the first five couplets of the 
original ; — 

I. 

“Waft, gentle gale, oh waft to Samarcand, 

When next thou visitest that blissful land, 

The plaint of Khorassania plunged in woe : 

Bear to Turania’s King our piteous scroll, 

Whose opening breathes forth all the anguished soul, 

And close denotes what all the tortur’d know. 

II. 

“ Whose red-tinged folds rich patriot blood enclose. 

The mortal fine impos’d by ruthless foes, 

And misshap’d letters prove our trembling fears : 

Whose every word reveals a pungent grief. 

Whose every line implores a prompt relief. 

While every page is moistened with our tears. 
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111 . 

“ Soon as loud Fame our wretdied fate shall sound. 

The ear of Pity shall receive a wound, 

And feel th’extreme of intellectual pam: 

Soon as our dismal tale shall meet the view, 

The melting orbs shall catch a purple hue, 

And sanguine drops the mournful verse distain.” 

Here, for comparison, is the corresponding portion of 
Palmer’s rendering • — 

“ O gentle Zephyr 1 if o’er Samarcand 

Some dewy morning thou shouldst chance to blow, 

Then waft this letter to our monarch’s hand, 

Wherein Khorassan tells her tale of woe j 
Wherein the words that for the heading stand 
Are present danger and destruction nigh , 

Wherein the words that are inscribed below 
Are grief, and wretchedness, and misery , 

On every fold a martyr's blood appears, 

From every letter breathes a mourner’s sigh ,* 

Its lines are blotted with the orphans tears, 

Its ink the widow’s burning anguish dries I 
Its bare recital wounds the listener’s ears. 

Its bare perusal scathes the reader’s eyes.” 


Here, lastly, is the literal rendering of the original — 

* O morning breeze, if thou passest by Samarqand, 

Bear to the Prince {Khdqin) the letter of the people of Khur- 
asan ; 

A letter whose opening is grief of body and afSiction of soul, 
A letter whose close is sorrow of spirit and burning of heart, 
A letter in whose lines the sighs of the miserable are manifest, 
A letter in whose folds the blood of the martjrs is concealed. 
The characters of its script dry as the bosoms of the oppressed, 
The lines of its address moist from the eyes of the sorrowful , 
Whereby the auditory channel is wounded at the time of 
hearing, 

Whereby the pupil of the eye is turned to blood at the time 
of looking 1” 
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One more series of parallel passages, arranged in the same 
order, may be taken before we bid farewell to this remarkable 
poem : — 


XIII. 

Here upstart slaves, to fame and worth unknown, 
Rear their proud crests, and in imperious tone, 
Command, whom distant nations still revere: 

Here Avarice scoffs at virtue in distress. 

And spurns whose bounty grateful thousands bless— 
Oh hard reverse ! and fate too, too severe ! 

XIV. 

"View where sage elders, prostrate at the door 
Of some low wretch, in vain relief implore ; 

In vain their anguish and their wrongs disclose : 
Behold the sons of rank debauchery bind 
Yon holy anchorite, by Heav’n resigned, 

A prey to dungeons and to sharpest woesl 

XV. 

"Is there, where Ruin reigns in dreadful state. 

Whom Fortune smiles on, or whom joys await r— 
’Tis yonder corpse descending to the tomb: 

Is there a spotless female to be found. 

Where deeds of diabolic lust abound? — 

'Tis yonder infant issuing from the womb I 

XVI. 

" The mosque no more admits the pious race ; 
Constrain’d, they yield to beasts the holy place, 

A stable now, where dome nor porch is found : 
Nor can the savage foe proclaim his reign. 

For Khorassania’s criers all are slain, 

And all her pulpits levelled with the ground I 


Palmer’s translation of this passage runs as follows 

"Good men to bad men are compelled to stoop 
The noble are subjected to the vile, 

The priest is pressed to fill the drunkard’s stoup. 
No man therein is ever seen to smile. 
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Save at the blow that brings release— and doom 
No maiden lives whom they do not defile, 

Except the maid within her mothers womb I 
In every town the mosque and house of prayer — 
To give their horses and their cattle room — 

Is left all roofless desolate, and bare 
‘Prayer for our Tartar rulers’ there is none 
In all Khorassan, it is true — for where, 

Where are the preachers and the pulpits gone I’ 


Here, lastly, is the literal translation — 


“Oer the great ones of the age the small are lords, 

0 er the nobles of the world the mean are chiefs , 

At the doors of the ignoble the well born stand sad and be 
wildered. 

In the hands of libertines the virtuous are captive and con- 
strained 

Thou seest no man glad save at the door of Death, 

Thou seest no girl a maiden save m her mother’s womb 
The chief mosque of each city for their beasts 
Is a resting place, whereof neither roof nor door is visible 
Nowhere [it is true] do they read the Ihuiba m the name of 
the Ghuzz, 

For in all Khurasan there is neither preacher nor pulpit" 

We now pass to the second chapter of Zhukovski’s book, m 
which he treats of the literary activity and characteristics of 
Anwarl As regards the modek whom he imitated, the 
following Arabic and Persian poets and men of letters are 
mentioned m different passages of his poems al-Akhtal, 
Jarir, A‘sh 4 , Hassin [b Thdbit], al-Buhturi, Abu’l-Firds, 
Badi^u’z-Zaman al-Hamadhani, -d-Harlrf, 'Unsuri, Firdawsl, 
Farrukhi, Abu’l-Faraj, Amir Muhzzi, Sand’l, Adib Sdbir, 
Rashidi, Hamfdu’d-Dfn, Rashidu*d-Din Watwdt, Shujd‘I and 
Ramalu’d-Din Isma‘il , a list which, as Zhukovski observes, 
shows that he was equally familiar with the old classical poets 
and with his contemporaries Amongst the latter he v^as, as 
we have already seen, on very friendly terms with HamfduM- 
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Din, the author of the Maqamdtj with whom he exchanged 
letters in verse. Of these some graceful specimens are given 
by Zhukovski (pp. 34-37), including the well-known verse:— 

“This grasshopper’s foot to the Court of Sulayman 
It shames me to send, and I ask for his pardon ; 

I fear to imagine the scorn of the basils' 

For this thorn of acanthus I send to their garden.” 

Amongst the poets he seems, according to the Tarikh-l- 
Gu-zlda and the Haft Iqllm^ to have especially admired and 
imitated Abu’l-Faraj-i-Rilni,_who was a native of Lahore and 
the panegyrist of the Kings of Ghazna, and whose death took 
place not earlier than a.h. 492 (= a.d. 1099). The princes, 
rulers, and men of note most frequently mentioned by Anwan 
include Sultan Sanjar, Abu’l-Fath Tahir b. Fakhru’l-Mulk, the 
grandson of ' the Nidhamu’l-Mulk, Sultan Tughril-tigln, 
‘Imadu’d-Dln Flrdzshah, the Governor of Balkh, Khwdja-i- 
jahdn Majdu’d-Dln Abu’l-Hasan ‘Imranl, Sayyid Abu Talib, 
and the above-mentioned Hamfdu’d-Dln. Zhukovski con- 
cludes this chapter with a discussion of Anwarl’s different 
styles, as exemplified in the qaslda^ the gha'z.al^ the quatrain, 
the satire, and the fragment ; a selection of his verses illustrat- 
ing the contempt which he felt for the art of poetry ; and the 
metrical criticisms composed by Majdu’d-Dfn Hamgar, Imami^ 
and another poet in reply to a question propounded to them as 
to the respective . merits of Anwar! and- Dhahir of Faryab, 
whereof it need only be said that all agree in preferring the 
former to the latter. 

The third chapter of Zhukovski’s book discusses the diffi- 
culty of Anwari’s verse and the aids for its comprehension, 
especially two commentaries thereon by Muhammad b. Da ud- 

* The texts of these two poems, with English translations, are given on 
pp. 60-64 of the tiragc-a-part of my Biographies of the Persian Poets front 
the Ta'rikh-i-Guzida. i\Iajdu’d-Dm gives the date of his poem as Raja , 
A.H. 674 (= Januarj', A.D. 1276). 
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i-‘AIawI of Shddibdd (who also commentated Khdqdnl’s 
poems), and Abu’l-Hasan Fardhdnf, who flourished in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century Of the latter, who 
used oral as well as written sources (whereof sixty-eight 
difierent works are enumerated), Zhukovski expresses a very 
high opinion 

The fourth and last chapter> which deals with Anwari s style 
and language, and with the various European contributions to 
our knowledge of his work, does not appear to me to need any 
special remark 


It IS now time for us to leave Anwari, and turn to the con- 
sideration of Khaqani, a poet notori ous for the difficulty ai^ 
o bscupty of.his verse, which, like that~of Anwari, 
chiefly consists of qofldas, though he has one long 
mathnawl poem, the Tuhfatdl-f’IfiqSjrty or of the two 

‘Irdqs,” which describes his pilgnmaee to Mecca, and supplies 
us with a good deal of material for his biography Here ngam 
we have an excellent monograph to guide us, the Mirndtre iur 
KfiScdnt, poSte ptrsan du XIP sticky published both in the 
Journal Aitatic{ut and as a separate reprint (the form m which 
alone I here cite it) in 1864-65 by Monsieur N de Khaniko f. 
who truly observes that this poet, “one of the-most-^-bnlliant 
figures of the Persian Parnassus,” has transmitted to us an 
exact portrait of several intimate scenes of the life of his 
epoch 

From a verse in his celebrated ode to Isfehdn, it appears that 
AOaluMJ)fn_Ibrdh{ m b *A H of_Shirwdn, ^originally known, as 
Haqihql -but later as Khdqdnl, was born m a ii 500 { = a D 
J 106-7 ), at Ganja, the modern Elizayetpol * His^ther ‘AH 
was^a^carpenter, and ius mothcr_a_NestOTian Christian con- 


verted-to Isidm [Tuhfpy p 1 6), who appears to have 
been a cook_by profession His grandfather, as he informs us 
’ So says Khanikof but Khaqani s own statement in the Tuhfaiui 
/rrfqayn (lithographed edition of ad 1877) p 35 -would seem to imply 
that he was born at Shirwan ^ 
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{Tuh/a, p. 189, 1 . 9) with his usual frank prolixity, was a 
weaver, while his paternal uncle, Mlrzd Kafi b. ‘Uthman, to 
whom he chiefly owed his education, was a medical practi- 
tioner. At an early age he was left, whet her .b y_the-des&r-tion 
or the death of his father,^ entirely to the care of. his ^ uncle, 
who for seven years acted “both as nurse and tutor,” and 
taught him, beyond the rudiments of learning, Arabic, Medb 
cine, Astronomy, and Metaphysics, but not, as we learn, 
without tears, for his relative, though actuated by the most 
kindly motives, was, after the fashion of his time and country, 
little disposed to spoil the child by sparing the rod. When 
Khdqdnf was twenty-five years of age his uncle died, being 
then only in his fortieth year, and thereupon the poet’s general 
education came to an end. 

His skill in the art of verse-making, however, he owed to 
another tutor, to wit, the old poet Abu'l-‘AM of Ganja, one of 
the Court-poets of Mimichihr Shirwanshah, to 
whom in due course he presented his brilliant 
pupil, who received permission to chan.g e h is 
pen-name from Haqd’iql to the more royal style and 
Khdqdnl. He also gave Khaqdni his daughter in marriage, a 
mark of favour which caused some annoyance to another of 
his pupils, the young poet Falaki of Shirwan, who was, how- 
ever, finally pacified by a gift of 20,000 dirhams^ “ the price, 
as Abu’l-‘Aia remarked, “of fifty Turkish handmaidens 
infinitely more beautiful than” Khaqani’s bride. Shortly 
after this, however, Abu’l-‘Ald, being annoyed, apparently, at 
certain signs of growing arrogance on Khdqanl’s part, addressed 
to him the following insulting verse : — 

“ My dear Khaqani, skilful though you be 
In verse, one little hint I give you free ; 

Mock not with satire any older poet ; 

Perhaps he is your sire, though you don’t know it 1’ ’ 


’ Khanikof very appositely compares the following verse of Heine’s in 
the Tambour-major : — 
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Khdqinf, furious, demanded explanations and apologies, 
whereupon Abu’MAU renewed his attack in the following 
lines* — 

"O Afdalud Dm, if the truth I should tell thee, 

By thy soul, with thy conduct I m ternbly pained ; 

They called thee m Shirwan ‘the son of the joiner/ 

The name of Khdqani through me hast thou gamed 

Much good have I wrought thee, I trained thee and taught 
thee, 

Enriched thee, and gave thee my daughter to wife : 

Why wit thou neglect me, and fail to respect me, 

Who called thee my Master, my son, and my Life? 

How often this slander wilt lay to my credit — 

Black slander, of which I no memory keep ? 

What matter if I or another one said it ? 

What matter if thou wort awake or asleep?” 

To this Khdqdnl replied with a satire of inconceivable 
coarseness, for which Khamkof, who publishes it with a 
translation (pp. i6-2a), offers an apology, reminding his 
readers that “it is a cry of anger uttered by a Persian of 
the twelfth century, an epoch at which, even m Europe, 
language was not always remarkably chaste.” Not content 
with accusing his former friend and master of the vilest 
crimes, Khdqdnl does not hesitate to bring against him a 
charge incomparably more dangerous than any suspicion of 
moral delinquency, declaring roundly that he is a follower of 
Hasann-Sabbdh and a confederate of the Assassins of Alamiit. 
Khamkof is of opinion that this satire was composed, for 
reasons into which he fully enters, between a h 532 and 
540 (ad 113S-46), and that it was about this time that 

"Do solltcst mtt Piellt mich d^ucbt, 

Bgkaudeln solche Lettie, 

Der Alte tst dan Voter, viellacht. 

Von mutierlicher Sate 

* See Ithanikof p 15 , Dawlatshah, pp 70-71 of my edition , and a 
very different version m my Biographies of Persian Poets from the 
Ta rikh i Guztda pp 21-22 
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Khaqdni left his native town and betook himself to the Court 
of the then reigning Shirwdnshdh, Akhtisan b. Miniichihr, 
who had transferred his capital from Garshdsp, in Adhar- 
bayjan, to Bakii. At the Court, however, things did not go 
altogether well with him, for Shirwanshdh appears to have 
been exacting, suspicious, and hard to please. That he was 
very ready to take offence is shown by the following well- 
known anecdote.^ Khdqanl had on one occasion addressed to 
him this verse : — 


Washaqi dih ki dar bar-ain gtrad, 

Yd wislidqi ki dar bar-ash giram. 

“ Give me a mantle to embrace me, 

Or a fair young slave whom I may embrace.” 


The JChaqan thereupon ordered the poet to be put to .death ; 
but he, divining the cause of his master’s anger, took a- fly, 
cut off its wings, and sent it to the offended prince, saying, 
“ This is the real criminal ; I wrote bd (‘ with ’), not ya 
or ’), but this fly alighted on the single dot of the b while 
the ink was still wet and converted it into the two-dotted y” 
“Such,” adds Dawlatshah admiringly, “was the magnanimity 
of the nobles of that time, and such the wit of its poets and 
men of letters ; but now if a poet should ask for two hundred- 
weight of turnips from his patron men would see nothing 
despicable therein, but would rather be thankful that he 
should give so little trouble ! ” 

At length Khaqanl succeeded in obtaining permission .to 
undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca, which he had already 


performed as a youth (presumably with his uncle) thirty years 
before, and we have poems describing his departure from 
Shirwan, his passage of the Safld Riid, and his view of the 
snow-clad mountain of Sabaldn. At this time, as Khanikof 
shows, he seems to have entertained the idea of visiting 


* Dawlatshah, p. 8o of my edition. 
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Khurdsin, attracted, no doubt, by what he had heard of 
Sanjar’s liberality towards poets, but there is no evidence that 
he ever succeeded m carrying out this plan. On this subject 
he has several qaildas^ one of which {KulUyyit, vol. i, pp. 440- 
443) begins — 

Chi sabab sity 1 Khur&s&n sliudan am na ^zdrandf 
‘Andahb am, bt guUstdn shtidan am nagzarandf 

" For what reason will they not suffer me to go to Khurasan ? 

I am a nightingale, yet they will not suffer me to visit the 
rose garden ’ ’ 

Another (/jr «/., pp. 443-445) begins * — 

Bi Khurasan skauam, tn shaallah, 

Az rah asan shaitam tn shaallah 

“ I will go to Khurasan, if God will , 

I will go easily by the road, if God will ” 

A third {he eit , pp. 526-535) begins — 

Rah rawam, maqsad t tmkan bt Khurasdn ydbam, 

Tiskna am, mashrab t thsdn bt Khurdsan yabam 

"I will go my way, I will find the goal of this world m 
Khurasan , 

I am thirsty, I will find the source of benefits in Khurasan 

KhdqinI seems, however, to have got as far eastwards as Ray, 
where he appears for some reason to have been forbidden to 
proceed further, for he says m a poem entirely addressed to 
that city {he at , pp 940-941) — 

Chiin nisi rukhsa stty t Khurdsdn shudan mard 
Ham baz pas shawam , na kasham man bala yt Ray 
Gar baz raflan am sny t Tabriz ijazat asi, 

Shukrana giiyam az karam t padtsbd yt Ray 


‘ See p 30 of Khanikof s Memotre where a very corrupt text has 
resulted m a very incorrect translation 
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"Since I have not permission to proceed to Khurdsan 

I will even turn back ; I will not endure the affliction of Ray. 

If leave be granted me to go back to Tabriz, 

I will give thanks for the favour of the King of Ray." 

He seems to have imagined that in Khurdsdn he would meet 
with greater appreciation, for he says in a verse from the 
qa\lda cited above : — 

Chun zi mail altl-i-Khurdsdn hama ‘anq& blnand, 

Man Sulnyviau-i-jahdn-bdn bi-Khurdsdn ydbam. 

"Since the people of Khurasan sec in me a complete phoenix 
{’anqd), 

I may^ find in Khurasan the Solomon who rules the world.” 

The last reference is evidently to Sanjar, who is, indeed, 
explicitly mentioned a little further on ; and this poem was 
evidently written before the disastrous invasion of the Ghuzz 
(a.d. 1 1 54), one of the victims of which, as already mentioned, 
was the learned and pious doctor Muhammad b. YahyA, with 
whom KhAqAnf corresponded during his life,^ and whom he 
mourned in several fine verses after his violent and cruel 
death.2 That he w'as also in relation with the Court of 
Khwdrazm is proved by several panegyrics addressed to 
KhwArazmshdh, and a laudatory poem {loc. cit., pp. 4^9" 
472) on his laureate Rashidu’d-Din WatwAt, who had sent 
KhAqani some complimentary verses. But after the death of 
Sanjar and the desolation wrought by the Ghuzz it is. unlikely 
that KhAqAni any longer cherished the desire of visiting 
KhurAsAn. 

Qf KhAqAnf’s second pilgrimage, as already remarked, we 
possess a singularly full account in the rather pj.Q_saic TiihfatiE- 
Ardqayn, of which a lithographed edition was published m 

’ At pp. 1532-1536 of the Lucknow edition of the KulUyydt will be 
found, amongst Khaqani’s Arabic compositions, a prose epistle and a poem 
addressed to this great doctor. 

" See the Kiilliyydt, pp. 587, 877, and 878. 
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Lucknow in a.h. 1294. TIm^ poem is dmdcd into five 
maq^/asj or discourses, of which the first consists chiefly of 
dioxologics, the second is for the most part autobiographical, 
the third describes Hamaddn, *Iriq, and BaghdAd, the fourth 
Mecca, and the fifth and last al-Madma. Khanikof has given 
(pp. 37-41) some account ol the contents (including a list of 
the persons mentioned), which, therefore, I will not further 
describe. Besides the Tuljfat^ several of KhiqAnI’s finest qaiUas 
were i nspired_by-.this journey, including one, justly admired, 
which begins pp. 319-321) : — 

Sar-fujrfrf-j-Mrfya 'r/- rau.in bdsh bar sar-ash; 

Ttr)iik-i-nVt kun zi sumum i-mu'atjar-ash I 

"Here are the confines of the Desert advance upon it; 

And draw from Us fragrant breeze healing for the spintl” 

It was on his return from the pilgrimage that Khaqdni 
visited I^fahdn, where a mischance befell him very similar 
tcTthiat which befell Anwarl at Dalkh. He was at first well 
received, but a satirical verse on the people of I^fahdn, com- 
posed by his pupil, Mujlru*d-Dln of Baylaqdn, somewhat 
injured his popularity, and called forth from the I$fahdn{ poet, 
Jamdlu’d-Din ‘Abdu’r-Razrdq, a most abusive reply,* In 
order to exculpate himself from his pupiPs indiscretion and 
restore the Isfahdnis to good humour, Khdqdnl composed a 
long and celebrated ya/Wa in praise of that city, in the course 
of which he sa)s, after describing the tributes of praise which 
he had already paid it ; — 

"All this I did without hope of recompense, not for greed, 

Nor hoping to receive crown or gold from the bounty of 
Isfahan. 

That stone-smitten (ra/z'm*) devil who stole my eloquence 

* For these verses see pp 41-42 of Khanikofs Mimoire. 

* For the te-rt and translation of this gajirfc.see Khanikof, pp 93-108, 
ard for these verses the bottom of p 97 and top of p. 98. Rajim, a 
common epithet of the devil, is an anagram of Mujir, to whom allusion is 
here made 
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Rebelled against me if he dared to satirize Isfahan. 

He will not rise with a white face in the Resurrection, 
Because he strove to blacken the neck of Isfahan. 

Why do the people of Isfahan speak ill of me ? 

What fault have I committed in respect to Isfahan ? ” 

This poem, as internal evidence proves, was composed after 
A.H. 551 (a.d. 1156-57), probably, as Khanikof conjectures,^ 
in the following year. 

On his return to Shirwdn shortly after this, Khaqanl, 
whether on account of his greatly increased self-esteem (a 
quality in which he was at no time deficient), or because 
he was accused by his detractors of seeking another patron, 
incurred the displeasure of Akhtisdn Shirwdnshdh,, and was 
by him imprisoned in the fortress of Shabirdn, where he 
wrote his celebrated habsiyya^ or “prison-poem,” given by 
Khanikof at pp. 113-128 of his Mkmoire. As to the length 
of his imprisonment and his subsequent adventures until his 
death at Tabriz in a.h. 582 (=a.d. 1185)^ we have but 
scanty information, but we learn from his poems that he 
survived his patron Akhtisdn, and that he lost his wife and 
one of his sons named Rashid, a child not ten years of age. 
Concerning the elegy in which he bewailed the loss of his 
wife, Khanikof speaks (p. 49) as follows : — 

" Of all Khaqanl’s poems this is, in my opinion, perhaps the onl; 
one wherein he appears as one likes to imagine him, that is to say, 
as a good and sensible man. Grief causes him to forget his .erudi- 
tion ; his verse does not glitter with expressions hard to interpret or 
grammatical artifices, but goes straight to the heart of the reader, 
and interests him in a domestic misfortune from which seven 
centuries separate us.” 

Khdqdnl was buried in the “Poets’ Corner” at Surkhab, 

* This date is given both in ‘Awfi’s Luhdbu'l-Albdb and the Ta'nkh-i-^ 
Gtizida, and also by Dawlatshah. For other dates, ranging up to a.h. S 9 a 
(= A.D. 1198-99), see Khanikof's Mcmoire, p. 55. Khanikof observes that 
as Akhtisan was alive in A.H. 583, and as Khaqani survived him, the laicr 
dates are preferable. 
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near T-ibrlz, between DbihfruM-DJn FarjAbI and Sh-ihfur-i- 
Ashharf, and m 1855 Khanikof was informed by two old men 
of Tabriz that the} remembered his tomb as still standing 
before the great earthquake which laid most of the monuments, 
of this cemetery m rums Excav ations which lie instituted in 
the following year failed, however, to produce anj sign of it 
Amongst the men of letters with whom Kh'lqinI corresponded, 
besides those aircad} mentioned, were the philosopher Af^alu’d- 
Dln of SAwa and the poet AthlruM-DIn of Akhslkat Other 
poets whom he mentions, gcnenll) in order to boast his 
supenonty over them, are Muhzzf (p 702V al-T&bldh {Ihd^ 
but the lithographed text absurdi) reads and reiterates 

this gross anachronism in a marginal note thoroughlv charac- 
tenstic of Indian criticism), Abu ilashld and ‘Abdak of 
Shirwdn (p 703), QajrAn of Tabriz (p 759), Sand’I of 
Ghazn a (p 795), *XJnsurI and RddagI (p 799) 

Like Anwarl, KhdqAnI is csscntiall) a qa\ida wntcr, and ic 
IS on this form of verse that his reputation rests, though he 
also has a complete Dhvan of odes, a large number of 
quatrains, and the mathftaw! aircad} mentioned, viz, the 
Tuhfatu*! ^Iriqayn, besides some poems in Arabic His st} ic 
js_£enerally obsc ure, extremely artificial,_and_CYei\_pcdintic I 
The companson instituted by von Hammer between him [ 
and Pindar is fullv discussed and cnticiscd by Khanikof at 
pp 61-64 of Mimoire Khdqdnis poems are voluminous, 
filling 1,582 large pages in the Lucknow lithographed edition 
In one very curious qailda published by Khanikof {Mimoirt^ 
pp 71-^0 > KuWiyyd/, pp 271-278) he makes displi} of all 
his knowledge of the Christian religion and ritual, and even 
proposes (though he afterwards asks God’s forgiveness for the 
proposal) to enter the service of the Byzantine Emperor, 
embrace the Christian faith, and even, should the Qay§ar 
(Casar) so please, “revive the creed of Zoroaster” 

Let us now turn to Nidhdml of Ganja, the third great poet 
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“Seven Effigies,” m a h 595 (a d 1198-99) , and died at 
the age of sixt) -three years and a Inlf m A H 599 (a d 
1202-3) 

Nidhiml’s proper name, ts Bachcr shows {p 9), was pro-i 
bably (Elias), while his hunya was Abu Muhammad, and 1 
his laqab^ or title (from which his pen name was derived), ^ 
Nvib-^.cau.*d.-DUi Hi-i Cuthcc, Yusuf the son of Zak{ 
Mu*ayyad, died when he was still young, and his mother, who 
was ofa noble Kurdish family, seems not long to have survived 
her husband He also alludes to the death of an uncle on the 
mother’s side, who, as Bachcr conjectures, very probably took 
care of him after his father’s death A brother of lus named 
Qiwdml-i-Muta rrizj (of whose poems a fine old fourteenth- 
century manuscript, Or 6464, has been acquired by the 
British Museum) also achieved considerable reputation as a 
poet, and is the author of the qaiUa illustrating all the artifices 
of Persian rhetoric which was given in chapter i It also 
appears from various passages m his works that Nidhimi was 
thnee married, and that he had at least one son named 
Muhammad, who must have been bom about a h 370 (a d 
1174-75), since he was fourteen years of age when the Laytd 
and Majnlin was written Dawbtshdh (p 129 of my edition) 
says that Nidh-^ml was a dmplc of the Shaykh Akhu Faraj 
of 2 ^jin, whose name Bacher gives as Akhu Farrukh 
Eaybini 

Of Nidhdml’s life, beyond the above facts, ue know very 
little, but It IS clear, as Bachcr pointsout(pp 14-15), that he 
had a far higher conception of the poet’s aims and duty than 
the countless panegyrists and Court poets of whom Anwarl is 
the type, and that, as tradition and internal evidence both 
show, he^che^d panegyntTand abid ed Courts, though he so 
far a dhered to the prevailing fashion of his time as to dedicate 
his ^ems to contemporary rulers. Thus the MakhzantCU 
Air&r IS dedicated to IWigiz jhc Atdb^ of Adharbiyjdn , 
A ^hutraw gntLShlrln tohis two sons and successors, Muhammad 
27 
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and Qizil Arslan, i as well as to the last Seljiiq ruler in Persia, 
Tughril b. Arslin ; Layla and Majnun to Akhdsan Minichihr, 
King of Shirwdn, whom we have already met with as the 
patron of Khdqdnf ; the Sikandar-ndma to ‘Izzu’d-Dln 
Mas‘iid I, the Atdbek of Mawsil (Mosoul), and afterwards the 
revised edition of it to Nusratu’d-Din Abd Bakr Bfsh-kfn, who 
succeeded his uncle Qizil Arslan as Atabek of Adharbayjan in 
A.H. 587 (a.d. 1191); and the Haft Paykar to the same 
Nusratu’d-DIn. 

Dawlatshah says (p. 129 ot my edition) that, besides the 
above-named five poems which constitute the Khamsa or 
“Quintet," NidhdtnPs odes and lyrical verses amounted to 
nearly 20,000 verses, and Bacher (p. 7) cites a verse from the 
Layla and Majnitn which he considers a proof that the poet 
arranged his Diwdn about the same time that he wrote this 
poem, viz., in a.h. 584. (a.d. 1188-89). ‘Awfi, on the other 
hand (vol. ii, p. 397), says : — “Save for these mathnawl-'^ottoa 
little poetry has been handed down from him. In Nfshdpiir, 
however, I heard the following recited as his by a certain 
great scholar ” ; and he then cites three short ghazah, each 
comprising five bayts^ of which the last bewails the death of 
his son. Dawlatshah (pp. 129— 1 30) cites another of eight 
baytSy in the last of which the pen-name Nidhaml is introduced, 
but it must be remembered that there were several other poets 
of this name, whom this very inaccurate biographer is quite 
capable of confusing with the subject of the present notice. 
If such a Diwdn ever existed in reality, it appears long ago 
to have been lost and forgotten. 

NidhamPs high rank as a poet alike original, fruitful, and oj- 
rare and noble genius, is admitted by all critics, Persian and 
non-Persian, including ‘Awfi, Oazwlnl, Dawlatshdh, and 
Lutf ‘All Beg amongst biographers, and Sa‘di, Hafidh, Jaini 

* From Qizil Arslan he received as a substantial reward for his labours 
the village of Hamduniyan. See my edition of Dawlatshah, p. 129, 
11. 12-15, and Bacher, op. cit., p. 27 and p. ii of the texts. 
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and ‘I§mit amongst the poets * And if his genius has few 
nvals amongst the poets of Persia, his chancier has even 
fewer He was genuinely pious, )ct singularly devoid of 
fanaticism and intolcnncc , self-respecting and independent, 
yet gentle and unostentatious , a loving father and husband , 
and a ngorous abstainer from the wine* which, in spile of its 
unlawfulness, served loo many of the poets (especially the 
mystical poets) of Persia as a source of spurious inspiration 
In a word, he may justly be described as combining lofty 
genius and blameless character in a degree unequalled by any 
other Persian poet whose life has been the subject of careful 
and critical study 

A few words must now be said about each of the five poems 
constituting the Kfamia or “Quintet,” though it is impossible 
m a work of the size and scope of the present to give them 
anything approaching adequate notice. There are sevcnl 
Eastern editions, of which I use the lithograph of 

AH 1301 (ad 1884), a volume of about 600 pages, con- 
taining about 50 ba)ts to the page 
li\\cMakhzam*l~Airirj or “Treasurv of Mysteries,” is both 
the shortest and the earliest of the Quintet, and is of quite a 
different character to the others, being rather a 
tnystical poem with illustrative anecdotes, after 
the fashion of the Hadlqa of Sand /, or the iatcr 
Alathnawl of Jaldlu’d Din RumI, than a romance It also 
appears to me inferior m quality, but pcrlups this is partly due 
to the fact that 1 dislike its metre, which runs — 

li£zlzr?zl£=l 


It comprises, besides a good deal of introductory matter and 
several doxologies, twenty maq&lai^ or Discourses,” each of 

• Sec Bachcr of< at pp 57-38 

• See his exphat dcchralioti m the Sikan iar n Una (liachcr 0/ at , 
P j8) where he swears solemnly that during Ins whole life wine has 
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which deals with some theological or ethical topic, which is 
first discussed in the abstract and then illustrated by an 
apologue. The following short specimen, which embodies 
the well-known story of how the wise and courageous Minister 
of one of the Sasanian Kings rebuked his master for his injustice 
and neglect of his people’s welfare, may sufiice to give some 
idea of the style of this poem (p. 22) : — 

“Intent on sport, Ndshirwan on a day 
Suffered his horse to bear him far away 
From his retainers. Only his IVastr 
Rode with him, and no other soul was near. 

Crossing the game-stocked plain, he halts and scans 
A village ruined as his foeman’s plans. 

There, close together, sat two owls apart. 

Whose dreary hootings chilled the monarch’s heart. 
‘What secrets do these whisper?' asked the King, 

Of his Wazir ; ‘what means the song they sing?’ 

‘ O Liege,’ the Minister replied, ‘ I pray 
Forgive me for repeating what they say. 

Not for the sake of song mate calls to mate; 

A question of betrothal they debate. 

That bird her daughter gave to this, and now 
Asks him a proper portion to allow. 

Saying : “ This ruined village give to me. 

And also others like it two or three.” 

“ Let be," the other cries ; “ our rulers leave 
Injustice to pursue, and do not grieve. 

For if our worthy monarch should but live, 

A hundred thousand ruined homes I’ll give.””’ 


In the romance of Khusraw and Shlrin^ Nidhaml, both as 
regards matter and style, follows Firdawsi rather than Sana 1 ; 

but though the subject of his poem — namely, the 
KiitKravj and adventurcs of the Sasanian King Khusraw Parwiz, 
and especially his amours ,with the beautiful bhirin 
and the fate of his unhappy rival Farhad — is drawn from the 
sources used by Firdawsi, or from similar ones, it is handled 
in a different and much less objective manner, so as to result 
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not in an epic but in a romantic poem. And the heroic 
Tnutaqirib metre, consecrated by long usage to the epic, is here 
replaced by the hexameter hazqj . 

The poem is a long one (pp. 48-192 of the Tihrdn litho- 
graph), containing about 7 %ooc> cou plets. The following 
passage (p. J29) describes the lamentation and death of 
Farhdd when, at Khusraw’s command, false tidings are brought 
to him of Shirm*s death at the time when he has all but 
completed the task imposed on him of cutting through the 
mountain of Bisutiin,^ for the accomplishment of which 
Shir/n’s hand was to be bis recompense. 


'♦ When Farhad heard this message, witli a groan 
From tho rock*gullcy fell he like a stone. 

So deep a sigh he heaved that thou wouldst say 
A spear bad cleft unto his heart its way. 

‘ Alas, my labour I ’—thus his bitter cry— 

‘ My guerdon still onwon, m grief I die I 

Alas the wasted labour of my youth I 

Alas the hope which vain hath proved in truth ! 

I tunnelled mountain-walls behold my pmc I 
My labour’s wasted here the hardship lies I 
I, like a fool, red rubies coveted , 

Lo, worthless pebbles fill my hands instead I 
What fire is this that thus doth me consume 7 
What flood is this which hurls me to my doom? 

The world is void of sun and moon for me : 

My garden lacks its box- and willow-tree. 

For the last time my bcacon-hght hath shone ; 

Not Shirln, but the sun from me is gone ’ 

The Cruel sphere pities no much-tried wight ; 

On no poor luckless wretch doth grace alight ! 

Alas for such a sun and such a moon, 

Which black eclipse hath swallowed all too soon I 
Before the wolf may pass a hundred sheep, 

But on the poor man’s lamb 'tis sure to leap. 

* The old Bagastina or Behistun, near Kirmanshah, so famous for its 
Achxmenian remains and inscnptions. 
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O'er my sad iieart the fowls and fislies weep ; 

For my life's stream doth into darkness creep. 

Why am I parted from my mistress dear? 

Now Shin'n's ^onc, w)iy should I tarry here ? 

Without her face should I desire to thrive 
' Twotild serve me rij^ht if I were boned alive ! , . . 
Felled to the dust, my cypress quick lies dead ; 

Shall I remain to cast rlust on my iiead ? 

My smiling rose is fallen from the tree : 

The garden is a prison now to me. 

My bird of spring is from the meadow flown, 

I, like the thunder-cloud, will weep and groan. 

My world-enkindling lamp is quenched for aye; 

Shall not my day be turned to night to-day? 

My lamp is out, and chilly strikes the gale ; 

My moon is darkened and my sun is pale. 

Beyond Deatli's portals Slu'rin shall I greet. 

So with one leap I hasten Death to meet 1 
Thus to the world his mournful tale he cried, 

For Shirin kissed the ground, and kissing died."* 

The romance of Layla aiul Majaiin^ which forms the third 
poem of the Ouintet, has been since Nidhamfs time one of 
the most popular, if not the most popular, of all 
love-stories in the East, not only in Persia but 
in Turkey, where Fuduli of Baghdad gave the 
sad tale of the Distraught Lover and the Night-black Beauty 
a fresh impulse towards the West of Asia.- In Arabic also 
there is current a DIvvan of love-poems, many of them of 
extreme beauty, ascribed to ‘‘the possessed” {Majimi) Qays 
al-‘Amiri ,3 “ an almost mythical personage,” as Brockelmann 
says, “ who is supposed to have died about a.h. 70 (a.d, 689). 
In this poem the scene is laid not in Persia but in Arabia, and 
the hero and heroine are no longer royal personages but simple 

* Compare the parallel passage from Sheykhi’s Turkish version of the 
romance in vol. i of Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, pp. 334~S; 
an analysis of the poem pp. 310 et seqq. 

“ An account of this Turkish version of the romance, with specimens, 
will be found in Gibb’s work above mentioned, vol. iii, pp. 85 and 100-104. 

3 See Brockelmann's Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, vol. i, P- 4“- 
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Amidst eternal spring their souls they cheer 
With heav'nly wine, and commune mouth to ear. 
Now from the goblet ruby wine they sip ; 

Now interchange their kisses, lip to lip ; 

Now hidden mysteries of love unfold ; 

And now in close embrace each other hold.* 

Hi :je * * 

‘Two virgin jewels these, who long did lie 
Sealed in a casket of pure constancy. 

No joy was theirs within that world of pain, 

Nor ever there did they their hopes attain. 

Here never shall they suffer grief again, 

But as thou seest them shall e’er remain. 

Who in that world hath suffered pain and grief, 
Thus in this world shall find at last relief. 

Who in that world was sorrowful and sad. 

His in this world shall be a portion glad.’” 


The Haft Paykar or Bahrdtn-ndma, though in reality, 
as we have seen, the last of Nidhamfs poems, 
comes next in the Tihran edition, in which it 
occupies pp. 280-394, and comprises rather more 
than 5,000 verses. It is written in the following metre : — 


The Haft 
Paykar. 


and, like Khusraw and Shirin, deals with the legendary history 
of one of the Sasanian Kings, namely Bahram Gdr. Many of 
the episodes related of this monarch, so famous for his knightly 
deeds and his skill in the chase, have a historical basis, or at 
least repose on a genuine and ancient tradition, being 
chronicled by Tabari (whom Nidhdml explicitly names as 
one of his sources ; see Bacher, p. 54) ; and the title Bahram- 
ndma (“ Bahrdm-book ”) better describes the nature and scope 
of the poem than that of Haft Paykar (“Seven Portraits 
or “ Effigies ”), which refers only to one, though the chief, 

* Zayd in his vision sees an old man of venerable and holy aspect 
standing by the lovers, and, enquiring of him who they are, receives an 
answer of which the following passage forms the conclusion. 
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topic of the romance. The Seven Portraits in question, dis- 
covered by Bahrdm one day in a secret chamber in his castle 
of Khawarnaq, represented . seven princesses of incomparable 
beauty, these being respectively the daughters of the Rdjd of 
India, the Khdqdn of China, the Shdh of Khwdrazm, the 
King of the Slavs, the Shdh of Persia, the Emperor of 
Byzantium, and the King of the West, or “ S uns etjand.. 
Bahrdm falls in love with these portraits, and, succeeding 
almost immediately afterwards to the throne vacated by the 
death of his father Yazdigird, he demands and obtains these 
seven princesses in marriage from their respective fathers. 
Each one, representing one of the Seven Climes into which 
the habitable world is divided, is lodged in a separate palace 
symbolically coloured, and Bahram visits each of them on 
seven successive days, beginning on Saturday with the Black 
Palace assigned to the Princess of India, and ending on Friday 
with the White Palace in which the Princess of the Seventh 
Clime is housed. Each of the seven princesses entertains 
him in turn with stories, somewhat after the scheme of the 
Arabian NightSy and tlie romance concludes with the story of 
the unjust Minister, to whose ill deeds Bahrdm*s attention 
was directed by the incident of the shepherd and his unfaithful 
sheep-dog,* and is brought to a close with the death of 
Bahrdm. 

An interesting episode, illustrating the proverb that " practice 
makes perfect,” occurs in this romance. Bahrdm Gdr, it is 
said, had a favourite handmaiden named Fitna (“Mischief”) 
whom be used to take with him on his hunting expeditions, 
where she would beguile him, during the intervals of repose, 
with the strains of the harp, in which she was skilled. One 
day the King had displayed his prowess in the chase and in 
archery to the utmost, expeedng to win from his favourite 
some expression of admiration and wonder j but — 

« This story is given in full in the Ni^amu’I-Mulk's Siydsal-ndma. 
See pp. 19-27 of Schefer’s edition of the text. 
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“The maiden, prompted by mere wantonness, 

Refused her admiration to express. 

The King was patient, till a wild ass broke 
Forth from its lair, then thus to her he spoke : 

‘My skill, O Tartar maid, thy narrow eyes* 

Behold not, or beholding do despise, 

My skill, which knowcth neither bound nor end, 
Entereth not thy narrow eyes, 0 friend ! 

Behold this beast, and bid my skill impale 
What spot thou wilt between its head and tail.’ 
‘Wouldst thou,' said she, ‘thy skill to me make clear? 
Then with one shaft transfix its hoof and ear.' 

The King, when this hard test was offered him. 
Prepared to gratify her fancy’s whim ; 

Called for a cross-bow, and forthwith did lay 
Within the groove thereof a ball of clay. 

Straight to the quarry’s ear the pellet shot. 

Whereat the beast, to soothe the smarting spot. 

And to remove the clay, its foot on high 
Did raise, whereon the King at once let fly 
An arrow like a lightning-flash, which sped 
Straight to the hoof, and nailed it to the head. 

Then to the maid of China said the King ; 

‘Success is mine I What think you of this thing?’ 

‘For long,’ said she, ‘the King this art hath wrought, 
In tricks long practised to succeed is naught! 

What man hath studied long, he does with ease. 

And solves the hardest problems, if he please. 

That thus my lord the quarry’s hoof should hit 
Proves not so much his courage as his wit.’” 


The King, infuriated at his favourite’s impertinence, handed 
her over to one of his officers to be put to death j but she by 
her entreaties, and assurances that her royal lover would repent 
of his hasty action, induced him to spare her life and to conceal 
her in his hunting-lodge in the country. In this lodge was a 
staircase of sixty steps, and she, determined to prove the 

* There is a double meaning in this epithet, which, besides the literal 
meaning which it bears as descriptive of the eyes of the beauties o 
Chinese Tartary, whom the Persian poets never weary of praising, 
signifies “grudging,” “ stingy,” and “ slow to recognise merit.” 
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truth of her assertion that « practice makes perfect,” obtained 
a newly-born calf, and every day carried it on her shoulders up 
and down these stairs, her strength increasing with its growth. 
After some time her host, the officer, entertained King 
Bahrdm m this country-house, and Fitna, veiling her face, 
seized the opportunity of displaying her accomplishment to 
her former lover, who, filled with admiration at this athletic 
feat, demanded to see her face, and recognised with joy and 
forgiveness hfs sweetheart whom he had supposed to be dead. 

The fifth poem, the hkandar-nima or “Alexander-book,” 
ihcJskandar- Written in the heroic mutaqartb metre proper 
to epic verse : — 1. . » » 

and IS divided into two distinct parts, of which the first is 
properly entitled the l^bdl-nhnay or “Book of [Alexander’s] 
Fortune,” while the second is correctly named the Khirad- 
ndmOy or “Book of [Alexander’s] Wisdom.”* The former 
occupies pp, 396-530 and the latter pp. 532-601 of the 
Tihrdn edition; together they cannot comprise much fewer 
than 10,000 verses, of which two-thirds belong to the first 
part and one-third to the second. Since there exists an 
English prose translation of the Iqbdl-ndma by Colonel 
Wilfaerforce Clarke, and since Dr. E. Wallis Budge has given 
a very full account of the Alexander Legend in several of 
the forms which it has assumed in the different literatures of 
the East, I think it unnecessary to further extend this already 
lengthy notice of Kidhiml’s romantic Quintet. 

• There is a good deal of confusion about the titles of these two parts, 
concerning uhich see Bacher, op, at, pp. 50-52 In Persian they are 
often called respecUvely the Sharafndma and the Iqbal mima, while m 
India they are distinguished by the Arabic adverbs barr^'* ( * on land ”) and 
baJir”' (“ by sea ’ ). One English translator has apparently committed the 
amazing blunder of supposing the first of these two adverbs to be the 
Hindustani word bard, and has accordingly translated the title as “ The 
Great Book of Alexander ’’ j 
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Far less known nnd read than the three poets already dis- 
cussed in this chapter is Qhahlr (in full Dbahi'ru’d-Di'n Tihir 
b. Muhainniad *) of Faryab, who owes such 
Celebrity as he possesses chiefly to the well-known 
verse (by whom composed I know not) — 


DivPin-i-Dhahir-i-Fiirydbi 
Dar Ka'ba bi-duzd, a^ctr bi-ydbi. 

“ Steal tlio Dlwan of Dhahir of Faryab, even if you find it in 
the Ka'ba.” 

We have already alluded to the versified judgements or 
Majdu’d-Din Hamkar, Imami and a third poet as to the 
respective merits of Dlialnr and Anwarl, and though all three 
decisions arc in favour of the latter, tiie fact that the question 
could be raised at all clearly shows that, however litde 
Dhahfr’s poems are read now, they were once ranked very 
, high. They have been lithographed at Lucknow by Nawal 
Kashor, but the only text at my disposal has been an undated 
but good manuscript (Oo. 6. 46) belonging to the University 
Library of Cambridge, comprising 160 folios, each containing 
(save for titles and empty spaces) twenty-two couplets, eleven 
on each side, or in all something over three thousand couplets, 
forming qasjdas^ fragments, ghazahj and quatrains. 

‘Awfl includes a somewhat lengthy notice of Dhahir in 
\ vol. ii of his Liihdb (pp. 298—307), in which he rates this poet 
very high, even declaring that “ his verse has a grace which no 
other verse possesses,” and adds that, though born at Faryab, 
in the extreme north-east of Persia, he enjoyed the greatest 
fame in ‘Iraq, where he was especially patronised by the 
Atabek Nusratu’d-Din Abu Bakr b. Muhammad “Jahan- 
Pahlawan ” b. Ildigiz of Adharbayjan. 

Dawlatshdh also devotes a lengthy article (pp. 109-1^4 
my edition) to Dhahir, in which he says that; the^ poetj^s 

‘ So. both the Ta'rikh-t-Guzida and Dawlatshdh. 
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a pupi! of Rashidl of Samarqand, that he left Khurisdn for 
‘Irdq and Adharbayjdn m the rcJgn of the Atabek Qjzil 
Arsldn b ildigiz (ad 1185-91), having previously been in 
the service of Tughdn, the ruler of Nlshdpur, and that some 
critics consider his verse “fresher and more delicate” than 
tha t- ofLAnwarl. He was also previously to this, as we learn 
from Ibn Isfandiydr’s Hutory of falarutin (pp ***/ 

translation), in the service of the Ispahbad of Mdzandara n, 
^usamu’d-Dawla Ardashlr b. Hasan (murdered on April i, 
AD 1210), and to the generosity of this ruler he makes 
regretful reference in the line — 

Shdyad ki ba'd i khidmat t sdl dar *lrd<i 
Nan am hanuz KhusratJ t Mazandardn diliad. 

"Perhaps after tea years’ service m ‘Iraq 
The Prince of Mazandaran may still provide me with bread * 

He also visited I^fahdn, but, being displeased with his recep- 
tion by the chief judge of that city, §adru'd-DIn ‘Abdu’l-Latif 
of Khujand, he remained there only a short while. Mujlru’d- 
Din of Baylaqan, whom we have already met with as the 
satirist of Isfahdn and the object of Khdqdnl’s anger, was one 
of his rivals, of whom he says, alluding to the fine clothes 
which he affected — 

" If by robes of rich brocades a man may claim to be the best, 
Shall we count as man the lizard or the wolf m satin dressed ? * 

Towards the end of his life Dhahh", like so many other pane- 
gyrists, renounced the life of Courts and retired into pious 
seclusion a t Tabriz , where he died at the end of a d 1201, 3 

‘ Ibn Isfandiyaradds that when thisversewas reported to the Ispahbad 
bv some of his servants who were present when it was recited, he sent the 
poet a hundred dindrs, a horse, a jewelled collar, a cap, and a coat 
* Dawlatshah p 114 

3 The Ta nkh t Guzida and Dawlatshah both give this date (a H 598), 
and the former adds the month {Rabi‘ I) 
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niul, as wc; have seen, was buried in the cemetery of Surkhab 
by the side of Kliaqdni and Shahfur-i-Ashliarf. His poems, 
however, show no trace of religious feeling, and are con- 
spicuously worldly in their tone, so that, if indeed he repented 
at the end of his life, wc must suppose that his renunciations 
included the practice of his art. 

I have taken the trouble to read through the manuscript of 
his poems mentioned above, but the result is disappointing, the 
references to current events or dates being very few, and the 
verse nearly always of the same polisiied, graceful, rather 
insipid kind characteristic of Persian Coi:rt-poets, without the 
occasional outbursts of invective, satire, or deep feeling which 
redeem the poems of Anwar! and Khaqan!. The qasidas and 
fragments, with a few amount to 185, and these are 

followed by 97 quatrains. The Dhudn also contains at least 
one panegyric on Qizil Arslan in mathnaiul form, but no 
viathnatvis proper. 

'I'he kings and princes to whom these poems are addressed 
(so far as they are indicated in the course of the poems, for 
there are no explanatory titles) are as follows : — 
‘Adudu’d-Di'n Tughdnshdh b. Mu’ayyad,^ called 
“King of thc~Tasc ” [Khiisraiu-i-Sharq and 
Malik-i~Sharq)^'m\’i^n ox eight poems 5 Husdmu’drDIa-Ardashir 
b. Hasan, King of Mdzandaran,- three poems ; Akhtisan 
Shirwanshdh (Khdqdnl’s patron), one poem; Qizil^ArslM b, 
Ildigiz, Atdbek of Adharbayjdn ,3 eleven poems, besides two 
further allusions to his death ; Nu^ratu’d-DIn Abd Bakr 
Blshkin b. Muhammad b. Ildigiz, nephew and successor of 
Qizil Arslan, thirty-five poems; Tj^hril_[d^Ai;s]doJ, the last 
ruler of the House of Seljuq in Persia ,4 one poem. Other 

persons addressed are : — Bahd’u’drD{n._Abu..Bakr..<Snyy/VK n- 

Ru‘asd, four poems; Taju’d-DIn Ibrahim,.. two poems; 

' He died, according to Ibnu’l-Athir, in a.h. 5S2 (= a.d. 11S6-S7). 

* He died, on the same authority, in a.h. 603 {= A.D.'i2o6-7). 

3 He was assassinated at Qonya (Iconium) in a.h. 5SS (= a.d. 1192). 

* He was killed at Ray by Khwarazmshah in April, a.d. 1194. 
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MajduM-DIa^-Mulummad b. ‘AU AsK'ath, four poems; 
Sa‘duM-DIn,_ two poems; RadiyyuM-DIn, two poems; 
Tam41u’d-DIn_fJasan, tlirec poems; Shamsu*d-DIn (tcas/r), 
five poems; JaHlu*d-DIn^ Shara(sli£b, 'IrndduM-Din (toaz/r), 
Muhammad _^Fakhru'l-Mulk {wazlr)^ §afiyyu’d-DIn of 
Ardabll, ‘IzzuUilnJY’ahya of Tabriz, and J^dllAmu’d-DIn 
(tvflz/r), each one poem ; and last, but not least, the cclc~ 
braced Sadm*d-DIn Khujand/, one of the most powerful 
Shifihtc doctors of I^fahdn, who was killed in a.h. 59^ (a.d. 
1196) by Falaku’d-DIn Sunqur, and to whom eight of these 
poems are addressed. Concerning Ub^hfr’s relations with the 
Sadr of Khujand, whose proper name was ‘Abdu’l-La^if, 
Dawlatshdh (pp. 1 12-1 13 of my edition) writes as follows : — 

“ They say that Qbahir went for a tour from NisInpiSr to Isfahdn, 
At that juncture §adfu'd*Dm ‘AbdulXatif of Khujand was the 
chief judge, and one of the most notable men of that country. One 
day Qbahir attended his audience, and observed that the places of 
honour were occupied by scholars and men of learning He, 
having proffered his salutations, seated himself, like a humble 
stranger, m a [modest] place , but, not receiving such attention as 
he expected, be was vexed, and handed to the Sadr the following 
fragment of poetry which he bad cUemponsed . — 

‘Riches, Your Eminence, arc not so great 
That they with pride >our heart should thus inflate. 
Virtue >ou have, and science* wherefore be 
So proud of adventitious luxury? 

Scholars of talent how can you despise? 

Your own distinction m your talents lies I , , . 

Hear now my counsel, though it hurt your pride, 

And stmc to ma! e it m your life a guide 

Each for the wrongs which he has wrought one day 

llust give redress, and you must cast away 

lliat shield 0 / self complacency whereby 

You seek to safeguard your position high, 

Else of all sms for which you will be judged 
■you most shall fear for kindly words begrudged 1’* 

* The piece actually occurs in the manuscript I have used, and closely 
agrees with the text given by Dawlatshah (p. 113). 
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" Thcreufter, notwithstanding all the attention and civility which 
the Sadr showed him, he would not remain in Isfahan, but went to 
Adharbayjan, where he was generously patronised by the Atabek 
Mudbaffaru’d-Din Muhammad b. Ildigiz," 

This story does not altogether agree with the- fact that 
several poems are addressed to the Sadr, in one of which the 
poet speaks of having attended for ituo years at this “ fortunate 
threshold,” and begs his patron not to allow him, the possessor 
of “a thousand treasures of talent,” to be in need of the 
patronage of “a parcel of low fellows.” It seems much 
more probable that the poet, after remaining for two or 
three years at Isfahan, was disgusted at not receiving as 
much favour as he had expected from the Sadr, and there- 
fore determined to seek his fortune in Adharbayjan. 

Although we cannot fill in the details, the main outlines 
of I^hahlr’s life are clear enough. He began to write 
poetry while still resident in his native town of Faryab, 
which in one poem he speaks of as his “ dwelling-place ” 
{maskan). Thence he seems to have gone to Nishaptir, 
in praise of whose ruler, Tughanshah, the son of Mu’ay- 
yadd of Aba, he has, as we have seen, several poems. 
As this prince died in a.d. 1186-87, those poems must have 
been composed before this date ; and as, from one rather 
obscure line, it appears that the poet was already producing 
verse at the age of thirty, we may fairly suppose that he was 
at this period not much above or below this age, and may 
conjecture that his birth took place about a.d. Ashe 

reached Adharbayjan while Qizil Arslan was still alive, his 
visits to the Court of Husamu’d-DIn Ardashfr b. Hasan, King 
of Mazandaran, and to Isfahan would seem to have taken 
place between a.d. 1187 and 1191, in which year his chief 
patron, the Atabek Nusratu’d-Din Abii Bakr, succeeded his 
uncle, Qizil Arsldn. If his death really took place in a.d. 1201 
(and I know of nothing against this date), we may suppose 
that for the greater part of the ten remaining years of his 
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life he continued attached to the Court of Abu Bakr, and 
that his retirement at Tabriz included only the last year or 
two of his life. 

Apart from the persons addressed (several of whom, un- 
fortunately, I am unable to identify), we find here and there 
more explicit references to the poet’s circumstances. Thus 
m one poem, written, probably, towards the end of his sojourn 
in Nlshipir, he says : — 

Hard bi-muddat t-shtsh sdl htr^-t-’tlm u adab 
Bt’kbdkddn-t-Ntshdptir kard zinddnl, 

Bt har kiinar kt kast ndm burd dar Warn 
Chundn shudam kt na ddram bi-'ahd-t-khud ihdnt. 

" For a period of six years desire for science and culture 
Has kept me imprisoned m this dust heap of Nishapdr ; 

In every accomplishment which any one has mentioned m the 
world 

I have become such that I have no second m my time." 

In the same poem I find an allusion which, in conjunction/ 
with another passage, inclines me to think that Dbahlr was 
one of those who ridiculed poor Anwar! on account of his 
unfortunate astrological prediction for September, ad. ii86,' 
for he mentions : — 

Rtsdlalt kt zi insbd-t-khud finstddam 
Bt majhs-f-tu bt tbtdl-t bttkm t (n/dni — 

"A tract of my own compilation which I sent 
To thy Court, to disprove the predicted storm.” 

The other passage in which allusion is made to this “storm” 
contains, if I am not mistaken, a definite reference to Anwari. 
It runs : — 

An kas kt ^ukm kard bi iu/dn t bdd gufi 
‘Asib t-dn ‘vndrai ugiti kunad kharab’ 

Tashnf ydft az tu, aa tqhdl did u jdh • 

Dar band-t an na sbud kt khatd guft yd ?au.db. 

Man banda ebun bt-nukidi tbtdl karda am 
Bd man cbird zt ttajh t-dtgar mi rawad kktidb f 
28 
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“That person who predicted the storm of wind said, 

'The hurt thereof will destroy the prosperity of the world,’ 

He obtained from thee a robe of honour, and gained fortune 
and rank : 

He cared nothing whether he spoke truly or falsely. 

Since I, your servant, have falsified [his prediction] with one 
criticism, 

Why am I addressed in a fashion so entirely different?” 

Qhahfr, then, was probably acquainted with Anwarf, or at 
least with his verse, and I am. much mistaken if Dhahlr’s poem 
beginning : — 

Ay Fatak sat baddn dar dwurda 
Ki in gii'i ki khdk-i-^dy-i-man-ast 

be not a ‘ response ’ to, or parody of, Anwari’s — 

Kulba'i k'andardn bi-rdz u bi-sliab 
Jdy-i-drdni « khurd ti khwdb-i-vian-ast. 

Apart from these indications, I can find no clear refer- 
ence to any contemporary poet, unless the following be to 
Nidhamij whose romance of Khusraiu and Shlrln (or Farhad 
and Shirin), was, as we have seen, completed in a.h. 57 ^ 
(r=A.D, 1175-76);— 

Wa lik bikh-am azin dar ‘Irdq thdbit nist; 

Khuslid fasdna-i-Shirin u qissa-i-Farhdd ! 

“But on this account I am not firmly rooted in ‘Iraq: 
Lucky the story of Shirin and the tale of Farhad I " 

Amd indeed it is likely enough that Dhahlr was jealous of 
his two great contemporaries j for his poems display all the 
egotism, greed of gain, readiness to take offence and shameless 
opportunism which, with occasional outbursts of contempt 
for their own time-serving profession, are so characteristic 
of these panegyrists. His views in this respect singularly 
resemble those of Anwari. To one much earlier poet, namely^ 
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Pindir of Ray, who flourished in the eleventh century of our 
era, there is the following clear reference, which Dawlatshah 
(p 43 > 1 4 ) mutilates and misquotes — 

S/Vi r i Ptnddr kt gtfil bt haqlqat asi, 

An ItaqtqAi chu bt btnl buuad az f-tnddn 
Dar nthati khdna t Jab am bi lamdshd 
ri zt har 4 .du.i}a{ artja dthatn dtlddrt/ 

The \erse of Pindar which thou didst declare to be ‘in truth 
inspired 

That truth when thou lookest into it arises from an illusion 
Glance for delectation through the secret gallery of my genius 
That out of its every corner I may reveal some new charmer I • 

Here again, though there is no question of rivalry, wc observe 
the same note o f disparagement towards the worh of others 

Like most Court poets m Persia, ^ah{f wa s evide ntly 
addicted to wine, and, thou gh apparently professing the Sunni 
doctrine, was ££oMbiy entirely careless of religion Thus in 
one^C-his quatrains he says that “it is better to be drunk m 
Hell than sober in Paradise, * while m anorlier (alluding to 
Alexander’s journey, under the guidance of the mysterious 
immortal Saint Khidr, into the Land of Darkness in quest of 
the Water of Life) he declares himself “ the slave of that Khidr 
who brought thee forth from the Darkness of the Grape 
That he professed himself a Sunni appears clearly from the 
manner in which he speaks of the Caliphs ‘Umar and ‘Uthmdn 
Of the first he says — 

How long wilt thou speak of the bly and its freedom ?» 

Art tbou then without knowledge of the service of the worlds 
liing 

Nusratud Dm Bu Bakr the wise and just ruler 

Who hath adorned the whole world with the ju&tice of ‘ Umar? 


* Compare pp I38 i:,9 supra 

» The ep thet d ad wh ch means both free and noble is hab tually 
applied by the Persian poets both to the lily and the cypress 
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Of both he says, in another place : — 

“The most great and kingly Alabclc, whose justice 
Is the restorer of God's Religion and the Prophet's Law, 

'Bd Bakr by name, and like 'Uthman in modesty and clemency, 
Who, by virtue of his knowledge and justice, equals Fdniq (i.e., 
'Umar) and Haydar {i.c. 'Aii).’’ 

To no class, however, does the Arabic proverb an-Nasu ^ala 
dim Mulukihim (“Men follow the creed of their kings”) 
apply more strongly than to Court-poets, and it would be 
a mistake to attach any great significance to these utterances, 
which at most show that Dhahir was not a convinced adherent 
of the Sin‘a sect. 

Our poet, as we have said, was an importunate beggar, and 
yet had sense enough to see how bad a use he was making of 
his talents. The following verses are typical samples of a large 
portion of his poetry. Tire first is from a long ([asjda addressed 
to the Sadr of Khujand. 

“ A whole world dances on the waves through thy bounty. 
While my bark is thus heavily anchored. 

Ask me not of tlie state in which I am to-day. 

For should I tell it thou wouldst not believe. 

Trouble lies in ambush round about me. 

Poverty unmasks its hosts before me. . . . 

Dost thou not desire that, for a little effort [on thy part], 

I may spread thy praises through the world ? 

In [seeking] means of livelihood there cannot be 
Love for Abu Bakr or friendship for 'Uraar.* 

There is no jeweller in 'Iraq, so it is natural 
That they should not recognise the value of a jewel. 

Oh, my heart is pure like a purse of silver. 

While my face is sallow like a bag of gold. 

I have no fortune beyond this, that I have become 
The chief amongst the poets." 


' This line suggests the idea that the poet had been accused before is 
orthodox doctor of Shi'ite tendencies, for which he seeks to excuse himse 
Possibly it was this suspicion which finally drove him from Isfahan. 
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In another qa\lda addressed to Baha u’d-DIn Abu Bakr 
Sayyidu'r-Ru' as& he says : — 

“ I have not yet given tongue m thy praise, 

Though thy generosity demands an apology from [even] a 
hundred 

My mmd has conceived a distaste for poetry, 

For it impairs the status of a scholar. 

My object is to praise you, else 
Where is poetry and where is he I* 

I, whose soul in the arcana of the [Divine] Power 
Occupies the station of ‘ [a boj) shot] or even less,'* 

How can I take pride in poetry, because 
My name is on the roll of the poets ? 

Not that poetry is bad in itself , 

My complaint is of the vilcncss of my colleagues 1 '* 

Again he says m another poem : — 

“My talent, indeed, yields me no means of livelihood, 

Whether you suppose me at Hamaddn or m Baghddd 
Such adiantage as 1 have seen m the world from my scholar* 
ship 

Was from the harshness of my father and the blows of my 
tutor. 

My poetic talent is my least claim to distinction. 

For at its hands I have suffered sundry injustices. 

Before whomsoever I recite a line commemorating his praises, 
He thenceforth, so far as he is able, remembers me not 
Of poetry the best kind is the ode (ghaeal), and that, moreover, 
Is not a stock in trade on which one can found expectations. 
The edifice of my life is falling into rum how long 


*/«,"! have not yet composed a single poem in your honour, but had 
I composed a hundred, an apology would still be due from me for so 
inadequate a return for your bounty” 

» / e , “ How far removed is he from poetry, and how far beyond the 
power of verse is the celebration of his virtues ! 

3 7 « , the nearest point to God reached by the Prophet in bis Ascension. 
See Qui'dit, hii 9 

« This verse is quoted by Dawlatshah (p lo of my edition), but he 
erroneously ascribes it to Anwari 
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Shall I dccoralu tlic House of Passion with the colour and fra- 
grance of the fair ? 

What cloth it profit me what sweet-lipped leveling dwells in 
Kashmir ? 

What dotli it avail me what silver-bosomed darling inhabits 
Nawslr.id ?‘ 

Content thee with this much, and say naught of the nature of 
panegyric, 

For I cannot describe the heart-burnings to which it gives rise! 

The finest (lower wliich blossoms from it for me is this, 

That I call myself a 'slave' and the cypress-tree ‘free.’’ 

Now I entitle a fractious negro ‘a Houri of Paradise,' 

And now address as 'noble' some miserable drunicard!’' 

Surely no more cynical avowal was ever made by any one 
practising the trade — for such we must call it — of the panegy- 
rist ! And as a trade, indeed, does Hbalu'r regard his calling, 
for he says in another poem : — 

“ I am not a landowner nor a merchant, that I should have 
Granaries full of corn, and purses full of silver and gold." 

So he must even make money out of his poetry, and to that 
end must stoop to devices which he despises. He must take 
what he can get, and then find some pretext for demanding 
more, as, for instance, when, having received a gift of a fine 
robe and an ambling mule, he says: — 

“ I still hope for a saddle and bridle. 

Else how can I tell that the mule is good for riding ? ’ 

If praise fails to produce money, satire may prove more 
efficacious ; nay, with the rivals and enemies of the victim it 
may command a better price than panegyric, as the following 
lines show : — 


' One of those cities, like Yaghma, Farkhar. Khutan, and Chigil, cele- 
brated for the beauty of their inhabitants. 

“ See p. 419 supra, n. 2 ad calc. 
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“ O Sire, it IS more than a year that I 
Drink the wine of thy praises from the goblet of verse 
I have not seen from thee anything which I can mention 
I have not obtained from thee anytlung which I can put on 
If in any company they question me concerning thy bounty, 

I am obliged to stop my ears with cotton 
Be not misled if, in consequence of my virtues, 

I remain philosophical, good tempered, and silent 
When I mount my Pegasus with intent to produce verse, 

My colleagues are proud to carry my horse cloths on their 
backs 

In praise like all the rest, on occasions of complaint or thanks- 
giving, 

1 shine like the sun or rage like the sea 

If I should recite to a certain person a verse or two of satire 
on thee. 

He would place in my embrace the treasures of the world 
Since, then, they are ready to buy satire of thee for red gold, 
It IS but right that 1 should sell at the best market price 

Often the mere threat of satire seems to have been enough 
to loose the purse strings of those who were least susceptible to 
flattery, for the actual number of satires in the collection is 
very small The following, addressed to an ecclesiastic named 
Mubiyyu*d-Dln, is of a mildness and delicacy very rare in this 
kind of poetry — 

“ 0 learned prelate and Mufti of the age, Muhiyj'u d Dm, 

By knight and castle dost thou excel all creatures 1* 

Twice or thrice have I recited qasidas m thy praise. 

But no effort of thine has loosed the knots of my condition* 
To day some fellow stood up in front of thy pulpit. 

Crying, ‘I repent of my deeds I Thou didst exclaim, ‘Well 
done ! 

Then thou didst demand for him money and clothes from the 
congregation, 


* Or, taking the ordinary meaning of the words asp and rukh, instead 
of their special significance m the game of chess, ‘ m horses and m face ’ 
The double meaning is necessarily lost m English 

* I e. Thou hast made no effort to solve my difficulties ' 
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Which they gave readily and willingly, without demur or diffi- 
culty. 

Now since thou hast given me nothing for my verse, at least 

Give me something for repenting of that art which thou hast 
inspired in me ! ” 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the poet’s demands 
for money and complaints of poverty and debt : “ Creditors are 
stationed at my threshold,” he says in one place, “as Fortune 
is stationed at yours.” But the above specimens are sufficient, 
and fairly represent the tone and quality of the whole. Of 
erudition Dhahir, in spite of his boasts, shows far fewer signs 
than Anwar! and Khdqani, whose poems, as we have seen, 
teem with allusions to the most recondite sciences. It 
is perhaps worth noticing the following verse, which can 
hardly be regarded otherwise than as a quotation from the 
Gospels : — 

Shutur bi-chashina-i-siizan binin na-khwdhad shud: 

Hasud-i-khdm-tama‘, gii, darin liawas bi-g'ddzl 

“ The camel will not go through the eye of a needle ; 

Bid thine envier with his crude ambitions melt in this vain 
endeavour ! ” 

I do not know on what principle Dhahir’s Diwdn is arranged, 
for the order of the poems is neither chronological nor alpha- 
betical. It would seem as though an attempt had been made 
to put the best poems at the beginning, and it is remarkable 
that, of the first five, three are chosen as specimens of the 
poet’s work by ‘Awf! in his Lubdb (vol. ii, pp. 298-307) and 
a fourth by Dawlatshah (p. iio). The first poem, which con- 
sists of thirty-seven verses, seems to me quite the best in 
the whole collection, and I will conclude my notice of JQhahlr 
with a few lines from it.^ 


* Lubdb, vol. ii, p. 299, 1. 17 to p. 300, I. 4. 
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“That thou ma/st fill thy belly and clothe thyself withal, 
Behold how many a harmless beast to pain and death is thrall 1 
For thee what grievous burdens insect and reptile bear. 

What agonies befall the beasts of earth and birds of air 1 
Some harmless creature, fearing naught, is grazing on the veldt, 
Whilst thou thy Lmfe art sharpening to strip it of its pelt. 

‘ With bitter toil poor weakly worms weave /or themselves a 
nest, 

That thou of silks and sitms fine may st clothe thee with the 
best. 

Eager thy jaded palate with honey sweet to please. 

Thou sittest watching greedily the toiling of the bees 
From the dead worm thou strip si the shroud to turn it to thy 
use . 

Can any generous soul accept for such a theft excuse ? ’’ 

I have written thus fully of Qbahir of Fdrydb, not because I 
would place him on an equality with Anwarl, Khdqdnf, or 
Nidhdmf, much less with Firdaws! or Na;ir-i-Khusraw , but 
because he may be taken as a type of the innumerable Court- 
poets of his time and country, such as Athlr of Akhsikat, 
Mujir of Baylaqdn, Farld-i-Kdtib, Shufurvah of I|fahdn, and 
dozens more neither greatly superior nor greatly inferior to 
himself, of whom it is impossible to give detailed and separate 
accounts in a work of such scope and character as this. 
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THE EMPIRE OF KHWARAZM AND THE MONGOL INVASION, 
UNTIL THE FALL OF BAGHDAD AND THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE CALIPHATE 

W E have already spoken, in Chapter V, of the rising power of 
the Khwarazmshahs, or Kings of Khiva, who were descended 
from Aniishtigin, the cup-bearer of Malikshah. At the period 
which we have now reached, viz., the beginning of the 
thirteenth century of the Christian Era, ‘iUa’ u’d-Din, 
Muhammad, the great-grandson of the stiff-necked Atsiz,-sat 
on the throne of Khwarazm, whence he ruled over an empire 
which, for a few years, rivalled in extent that of the Seljdqs in 
their most prosperous days. At the time of which we are now 
speaking, it extended from the Ural Mountains to the Persian 
Gulf, and from the Indus almost to the Euphrates, and included 
nearly the whole of Persia except th^_pXQyinces_joJ_Ears_aiid. 
Khuzistan. That this empire of Khwarazm contained in 
itself the elements of a stability greater than that of its pre- 
decessors and victims, the empires built up by the houses of 
Ghazna, Seljiiq or Ghiir, is in the highest degree improbable ; 
but, in the normal course of events, it might easily have 
endured for a century or more. The event which annihilated 
it, amongst many things of far greater value, was a catastrophe 
which, though probably quite unforeseen, even on the very eve 
of its incidence, changed the face of the world, set in motion 
forces which are still effective, and inflicted more suffering on 
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the human race than any other event in the world’s history of 
which records arc preserved to us ; I mean the Mongol 
Invasion, 

In its suddenness, its devastating destruction, its appalling 
f eroci ty^ its passionless and purposeless cruelty, its irresistible 
though short-lived violence, this outburst of savage nomads, 
hitherto hardly known by name even to their neighbours, 
resembles rather some brute cataclysm of the blind forces of 
nature than a phenomenon of human history,* The details 
of massacre, outrage, spoliation, and destruction wrought by 
these hateful hordes of barbarians, who, in the space of a few 
j ears, swept the world from Japan to Germany,* would, as 
d’Ohsson observes, be incredible were they not confirmed from 
so many different quarters. How they impressed contemporary 
writers may be judged by the following extract from tliat 
sober and careful historian, Ibnu’l-Athtr, who thus opens ins 
account of the matter under the year a.u. 6j7 (a.d. 122Ch21) : 

"ACCOUNT OF THE OUTBREAK OF THE TARTARS 
INTO THE LANDS OF ISLAm. 

" Tor some years I continued averse from mentioning this event, 
deeming it so horrible that I shrank from recording it, and ever 
withdrawing one foot as I advanced the other. To whom, indeed, 
can it be eas} to write the announcement of the death-blow of Islam 
and the Muslims, or who is he on whom the remembrance thereof 
can weigh lightly ? O would that myjnolher had noLborn me, or - 
thaLLhad died and become a fo^otten thing ere this befell I Yet 
withal a number of my friends urged me to set it down m writing, 
and I hesitated long , but at last came to the conclusion that to omit 
this matter [from my history] could serve no useful purpose. 

“I say, therefore, that this thing mvolves the description of the 
greatest catastrophe and the most dire calamity (of the like of which 


* D Ohsson 3 litsloirc da Mongols, vol. i, p 387. 

* The Mongolssummonedthe Japanese to submit m A.D 1270, and Ihnce 
attacked them, the last time m 1283, but without success The destruction 
of the Mongol Armada in 1280 was as complete as that of the Spanish 
Armada. The worst devastation of the Mongols in Europe liappencd in 
the years 1236-41. 
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days and nights are innocent) which befell all men generally, and 
the Muslims in particular ; so that, should one say that the world, 
since God Almighty created Adam until now, hath not been afflicted 
with the like thereof, he would but speak the truth. For indeed 
history doth not contain aught which approaches or comes nigh unto 
it. For of the most grievous calamities recorded was what Nebu- 
chadnezzar innicled on the children of Israel by his slaughter of 
them and his destruction of Jerusalem ; and what was Jerusalem in 
comparison to the countries which these accursed miscreants 
destroyed, each city of which was double the size of Jerusalem ? Or 
what were the children of Israel compared to those whom these 
slew? For verily those whom they massacred in a single city 
c-Kceeded all the children of Israel. { Nay, it is unlikely that man- 
kind will see the like of this calamity, until the world comes to an 
end and perishes, e.xcept the final outbreak of Gog and Magog. For 
even Antichrist will spare such as follow him, though he destroy 
.those who oppose him; but these [Tartars]* spared none, slaying 
women and men and children, ripping open pregnant women and 
I killing unborn babes. Verily to God do we belong, and unto Him 
i do wo return, and there is no strength and no power save in God, 

' the High, the Almighty, in face of this catastrophe, whereof the 
sparks flew far and widdf and the hurt was universal ; and which 
passed over the lands like clouds driven by the wind. For these were 
a people who emerged from the confines of China, and attacked the 
cities of Turkistan, like Kashghar and Balasaghun, and thence 
advanced on the cities of Transoxiana, such as Samarqand, Bukhara 
and the like, taking possession of them, and treating their inhabitants 
in such wise as we shall mention ; and of them one division then 
passed on into IGiurasdn, until they had made an end of taking 
possession, and destroying, and slaying, and plundering, and thence 
passing on to Ray, Haraadan and the Highlands, and the cities 
contained therein, even to the limits of ‘Iraq,“ whence they marched 
on the towns of Adharbayjan and Arraniyya, destroying them and 
slaying most of their inhabitants, of whom none escaped save a small 
remnant ; and all this in less than a year ; this is a thing whereof the 
like hath not been heard. And when they had finished with Adhar- 
bayjan and Arraniyya, they passed on to Darband-i-Shirwan, and 


* They are properly called Taiar (by the Arabs), or Tatar (by the 
Persians). The European form was dictated by a desire to connect them 
with Tartarus, on account of their hellish deeds and infernal cruelty. ^ 

“ l.e., Mesopotamia, or ^Irdq-i-Arab'as it is now called, to distinguish it 
from Trdq-i-'Ajam. 
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occupied Its cities, none of wbicli escaped save the fortress ^v herein 
was their King , wherefore tlicy pa^d by it to the countries of the 
Ldn and the Lakiz and the various nationalities winch dwell in tliat 
region, and plundered, slew, and dcstrojed them to the full. iVnd 
thence they made their way to the lands of Qipchaq, who are the 
most numerous of the Turks, and slew all such as withstood them, 
while tlie survivors fled to the fords and mountain tops, and 
abandoned their country, which these TarUrs overnn All this 
they did m the briefest space of time, remaining only for so long as 
their march required and no more 
“ Another division, distinct from that mentioned above, marched 
on Ghazna and its dependencies, and those parts of India, Sistan 
and Kirman which border thereon, and wrought therein deeds like 
unto the other, nay, )ct more grievous Now this is a thing the like, 
of which car hath not heard , for Alcxindtr, concerning whom 
historians agree that he conquered the world, did not do so with 
such swiftness, but only m the space of about ten j cars , ncith^^did 
hc^y, but was satisGcd that men should be subject to him But 
these Tartars conquered most of the habitable globe, and the best, the 
moat flounshing and most populous part thereof, and that witcreof 
the inhabitants were the most advanced m character jind conduct, 
m about jL_ 3 cac , nor did any country escape their dciastatioos 
which did not fearfully expect them and dread their arrival. 

“Moreover they need no comnnssariat, nor the conveyance of 
supplies, for they have With them sheep, cows, horses, and the hko 
quadrupeds, the flesh of which Uicy cat, [needing] naught else. ,\s 
for their beasts which they ride, these dig into the earth with their 
hoofs and eat the roots of plants, knowing naught of barley And 
so, when they alight anywhere, they have need of nothing from 
without iVs for their religion, they worship the sun when it arises, 
and regard nothing as unlawful, for they cat all beasts, even dogs, 
pigs, and the like , nor do they recognise the marriage tic, for 
several men are in marital relations with one worrun, and if a child 
IS born, it knows not who is its father 
“ Therefore Islam and the Muslims have been 'iffliclcd during 
tins period with calamities wherewith no people hath been visited 
These lartars (may God fonfQujid them 1) came from the East, and 
wrought deeds which hornfy all who hear of them, and which 
thou shalt, please God, see set forth m full detail in their proper 
connection And of these [cabmilics] was the invasion of SjTia by 
the Franks (may God curse them I) out of the West, and their attack 
on Egypt, and occupation of the port of Damiclta therein, so that 
Egypt and Syria were like to be conquered by them, but for the 
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grace of God and the help which He vouchsafed us against them, as 
we have mentioned under the year 614 (a.d. 1217-18). Of these 
[calamities], moreover, was that the sword was drawn between those 
[of the Muslims] who escaped from these two foes, and strife was 
rampant [amongst them], as we have also mentioned : and verily 
unto God do we belong and unto Him do we return ! We ask God 
to vouchsafe victory to Islam and the Muslims, for there is none 
other to aid, help, or defend the True Faith. But if God intends 
evil to any people, naught can avert it, nor have they any ruler save 
Him. As for these Tartars, their achievements were only rendered 
possible by the absence of any effective obstacle ; and the cause of 
this absence was that Muhammad Khwarazmshah had overrun the 
[IMuslim] lands, slaying and destroying their Kings, so that he 
remained alone ruling over all these countries ; wherefore, when he 
was defeated by the Tartars, none was left in the lands to check 
those or protect these, that so God might accomplish a thing which 
was to be done, 

“ It is now time for us to describe how they first burst forth into 
the [Muslim] lands." 

Now all this was written nearly thirty years before the 
crowning catastrophe, to wit, the sack of Baghdad and the 
extinction of the Caliphate, took, place j for this happened in 
February, a.d. 1258, while Ibnu’l-Atlur concludes his chronicle 
with the year a.h. 628 (a.d. 1230-31), and died two years later. 
Nor did he witness the horrors of which he writes, but only 
heard them from terrified fugitives, of whose personal narratives 
he records several under the year with which his chronicle 
closes. 

“ Stories have been related to me,” he says, " which the hearer 
can scarcely credit, as to the terror of them [i.e., the Mongols] 
which God Almighty cast into men’s hearts ; so that it is said that a 
single one of them would enter a village or a quarter wherein were 
many people, and would continue to slay them one after another, 
none daring to stretch forth his hand against this horseman. And I 
have heard that one of them took a man captive, but had not with 
him any weapon wherewith to kill him ; and he said to his prisoner, 
‘ Lay your head on the ground and do not move ’ ; and he did so, 
and the Tartar went and fetched his sword and slew him therewith. 
Another man related to me as follows : — ' I was going,’ said he, 
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‘With seventeen others along a road, and there met us a Tartar 
horseman, and bade us bind one another s arms My companions 
began to do as he bade them, but I said to them, “ He is but one 
wherefore, then, should we not kill him and flee?" They 
replied, ''We are afraid ’ I said, “This man intends to kill you 
immediately , let us therefore rather kill him, that perhaps God may 
deliver us But I swear by God that not one of them dared to do 
this, so I took a knife and slew him, and we fled and escaped,' 
And such occurrences were many."* 

Ydq^t al-Ham awlthe geographer, another eminent contem- 
porary writer (born a d. 1178 or 1179, died a d 1229), and 
a friend of the great historian above cited, has also left us a 
picture of the terror inspired by the Mongols, from whose 
hands he just succeeded m escaping. Besides occasional refer^ 
ences m his great Geographical Dictionary, the 
*Buldin ^ there is preserved in the pages of Ibn Khalhkdn’s 
Biographies (de Slane’s translation, voh iv, pp. 12-22) the text 
of a letter which he addressed to al-Qddi’l-akram JamdluM- 
Dln Abu’l-Hasan ‘All ash-Shaybdnl al-Qif^I, JVaxlr of the 
King of Aleppo, from Mawsil, which he had finally, after 
many h airbreadth esca pes, succeeded m reaching m his flight 
from Merv. This letter, written m a H. 617 (a d 1220-21), 
describes in glowing language the rich libraries of Merv, 
which caused him to forget home, friends, and country, and 
on the contents of which he brixivsed “with the avidity of a 
glutton. ” and the wonderful prosperity of Khurasan, which, 
says he, “ in a word, and without exaggeration, was,a^copy_of 
Baradise.” 

“ How numerous,” he continues, “were its holy men pre eminent 
for vutue 1 How many its doctors whose conduct had for motive 
the conservation of Isldm 1 The monuments of its science are 
inscribed on the rolls oCTirne, the merits of its authors have 


* This passage is translated by d Ohsson, vol iii, p 70 and is noticed by 

Sir Henry Howorth m vol 1 of his Hts/oty of the Mongols, pp 131-132 
Compare also d Ohsson, vol 1, pp 387-388 
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rcdoutidcd to the advantage of religion and the world, and their 
productions have been carried into every country. Not a man of 
solid science and sound judgement but emerged like the sun from 
that part of the East ; not a man of extraordinary merit but took 
that country for his settling-place, or longed to go and join its 
inhabitants. Every quality truly honourable and not factitious was 
to be found amongst them, and in their sayings I was enabled to cull 
the roots of every generous impulse. Their children were men, 
their youths heroes, and tiieir old men saints ; the evidences of their 
merit arc clear, and the proofs of tlieir glory manifest; and yet, 
strange to say, the King who ruled over these provinces (i.e., ‘Ala’u’d- 
Din Alul.uimmad Khwarazmshah) abandoned them with unconcern, 
and said to himself, ‘ Take to the open country, or else you will 
encounter perdition ! ' . . . The people of infidelity and impiety 
roamed through those abodes ; that erring and contumacious race 
(the Jklongols) dominated over the inhabitants, so that those palaces 
were effaced from off tlie earth as lines of writing are effaced from 
paper, and those abodes became a dwelling for the owl and the 
raven ; in those places the screech-owls answer each other’s cries, 
and in those halls the winds moan responsive to the simoom. Old 
friends who enter there are filled with sadness, and even Ibh's him- 
self would bewail this dire catastrophe. . . . Verily to God do we 
belong and unto Him do we return ! It was an event sufficient to 
break the back, to destroy life, to fracture the arm, to weaken the 
strength, to redouble sadness, to turn grey the hair of children, to 
dishearten the bravest, and to stupefy the intelligence 1 ... In a 
word, had not the term of my life been appointed for a later period, 
it would have been difficult for my friends to have said, 'The 
unfortunate man is escaped or is arrived ! ’ and they would have 
struck their hands together like people who are disappointed; while 
he would have been joined to the millions of millions, or even more, 
who perished by the hands of the infidels.'' 


The hateful appearance and disgusting habits of the invaders 
added to the horror inspired by their unscrupulous perfidy 
and cold-blooded cruelty. The Arab invasion of Persia no 
doubt wrought much devastation and caused much suffering, 
but the Arabs were, in the phrase of their Spanish foes, 
“knights . . . and gentlemen, albeit Moors,” and if they 
destroyed much, tliey brought much that was noble and admu- 
able in its stead. The Mongols, on the other hand, in the 
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words of d'Ohsson, their admirable historian * (pp. vi-vii of 
vol. i),— 

“ surpissmg m cruelty the most barbarous people, murdered m 
cold blood, in the conquered countries, men, N\omcn, and children ; 
burned towns and villages j transformed flourishing lands into 
deserts, and jet were animated neither by bate nor vengeance, 
for indeed they hardlj knew the names of the peoples whom they 
exterminated One would suppose that history had exaggerated 
their atrocities, were not the annals of all countries m agreement on 
this point. iVflcr the conquest, one sees the Mongols treat as slaves 
the feeble remnant of the conquered nations, and cause to groan 
under a fnghtful tyranny those whom the sword had spared Their 
government was the triumph of depravity , all that was noble and 
honourable was abased, while the most corrupt men, attaching 
themselves to the service of these ferocious masters, obtained, as the 
pace of their vile devotion, nebes, honours, and the power to 
oppress their fellow countrymen The history of tlic lilongols, 
therefore, stamped with their barbarity, oflers only hideous pictures, 
though, being closely connected with that of several empires, >t is 
necessary for a proper understanding of the great events of tho 
thirtceath and fourteenth centuries." 

The only virtues which these Mongols or Tartars possessed 
were those generally called military — to wit, ^ciplme,.5ubor- 
dinatJon, and obedience to their superior officers earned to the 
highest degree. All promotion went by personal merit , * 
failure, disobedience, or incapacity was punished not only by 
the death of the offender himself, but of his wife and children. , 
The highest officer, if he incurred the anger of his emperor, 
must submit before all his troops to personal chastisement at 
the hands of the meanest messenger sent by his master to 
reprimand him. Yet, though they held life so cheaply, the 
Mongols rarely had recourse to courage where falsehood and 
deceit could enable them to gain their ends If death was the 
punishment of resistance, it was also in most cases the conse- 
quence of surrender. If they spared any of the inhabitants of 

» Hiitoire des MonHots defuis Tchtngmi khan }usquh Timonr Bey ou 
Tamerlan, far il leBaronC dOhs^n, Pans, 18J4-33 4vols. 

29 
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a town which had surrendered to or been reduced by them, it 
was either to profit by their skill and craftsmanship or to 
employ them against their countrymen and co-religionists in 
the vanguard of their next assault. Droves of wretched and 
outraged captives accompanied the advancing hordes, and, 
when the next point of resistance was reached, were first 
employed to erect the engines of the besiegers, then driven 
forward at the point of the sword to the breaches effected in 
the city walls to fill with their bodies moat and trench, and 
were finally, if they still escaped death, put to the sword to 
give place to a new batch of victims drawn from the prisoners 
yielded by the fresh conquest. The cruelty of the Mongols 
was calculated and deliberate, designed to strike with a paralysis 
of terror those whom they proposed next to attack, while they 
deemed it safer to leave behind their advancing hosts smoking 
ruins and a reeking charnel-house rather than risk any move- 
ment of revolt on the part of the miserable survivors of 
their assault. 

To trace in detail the history of the Mongols, or even of 
their doings in Persia, is altogether beyond the scope of this 
book. Those who desire full information on this matter can 
find it either in d’Ohsson’s great work or in Sir Henry 
Howorth’s History of the Mongols. D’Ohsson, in particular, 
has made admirable use of the Arabic and Persian authorities; 
which he fully describes and criticises on pp. x-lxviii of the 
Exposition prefixed to the first volume of his work. The five 
most important Muhammadan sources are : ( i ) The Arabic 
Chronicle of Ibnu’l-Athir, already cited j (2) the Arabic Life 
of Sultdn Jalalu’d-DIn Mankobirni, written by his private 
secretary, Shihabu’d-Din Muhammad an-Nasawi j (3) 
Persian Ta rlkh-i-fahan-gushd^ or History of the World- 
Conqueror, by ‘Ala’u’d-Dln ‘Atd Malik-i-Juwaynl, the secre- 
tary of Huldgil Khdn ; (4) the Persian ydmi^It-Tawdrlkh.^ ot 
Compendium of Histories, of Rashidu’d-Din Fadlu’llah ; nnd 
(5) the Persian Tajziyatu’l-Amsdrj better known as the 
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Ta'rlkh-i-JFassaf. Of the first of these there are two 
editiotiSj Tornberg’s and that of Cairo , of the second, an 
edition and French translation by M Houdas (Pans, 1891 
and 1895) , and of the last (or at least of its first half), an 
edition and German translation by Hammer Purgstall (Vienna, 
1856), and a Persian lithograph The third and fourth are, 
unfortunately, at present inaccessible except in manuscript * 

Although the disaster of the Mongol Invasion could not 
probably, have been averted, it was undoubtedly facilitated and* 
provoked by the greed, treachery, and irresolution of *^ld'u.’d-. 
Dm Mul nmmad, Kin g ofjChwara: ^, By his greed, because, j 
as Ibnu’l-Athlr observes, he had weakened or destroyed most 
of the neighbouring Muhammadan States to build up for him- ^ 
self an unstable and unwieldy empire , so that when he fled 
before the Mongols, abandoning his people to their fate, no ^ 
Muhammadan prince was left to unite the forces of Isldm 
against the heathen , by his treachery, because liis murder of 
Mongol merchants and envoys gave Chingb Klidn the best pos*r 
sible excuse for attacking him, and thus learning the weak and 
defenceless condition of Persia , and by his irresolution, because 
at the first reverse he passed from arrogant and boastful defiance 
to the extreme of panic and indecision, until, about two years 
after his treacherous murder of the Mongol ambassador, he 
died, a wretched and hunted fugitive, m an island of the 
Caspian Sea It needed the gallant deeds of his son Jaldlu’d- ^ 
Din to save from ignominy the memory of the once mighty 
Empire of Khwiraxm^ 

* Part of the Jahin g»sh<f»descnbmg Uie first onslaught of the Mongols 
on the Empire of Khwarazm down to the sack of Nishapur, has been 
published by Schefer in vol noi)mChr€itomalhiePersane,pp lod-rdo, 
while a portion of the yrfmi » | Tawdrikh, comprising the biilory 0/ 
Hulagu Khan, was edited by Quatreraere with French translation and 
notes m 183d Another portion of the last named history has also I 
believe, been edited by Beresme^ but it is very scarce and I have not been 
able to see a copy M Blochet is at present engaged on a continuation 
of Quatremere s work for the Trustees of the Gibb Memorial Fund who 
are also projecting a complete edition of the ^ahdn ^tishJ 
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Another source of weakness to the resisting power of 
Islam was the quarrel which had arisen between Muhammad 
Khwdrazmsiidh and the ‘Abbasid Caliph an-Nd5ir, who, 
suspecting his too powerful vassal of coveting the very metro- 
polis of Baghdad, strove, after the manner of the later Caliphs, 
to weaken him by intrigues, and even, as hinted by Ibnu’l- 
Athir and explicitly stated by al-Maqrizi, encouraged the 
Mongols, at whose hands his posterity was destined to perish 
and his house to fall, to invade his territories. ^ The mischief 
appears to have begun with the discovery, on the capture of 
Ghazna by Khwarazmshdh, of a correspondence between the 
Caliph and the fallen House of Subuktigfn, from which it 
appeared that the Caliph had been inciting them to revolt 
against their suzerain. Khwdrazmshdh retaliated by de- 
nouncing the validity of the ‘Abbdsid title to be regarded 
as the pontiffs of Isldm, set up a certain Sayyid as a rival 
claimant to their spiritual authority, and, at a time when he 
should have been straining every nerve to meet the storm 
which threatened his north-eastern frontier, undertook a futile 
campaign against Baghdad, whereof the disastrous issue was 
precipitated and accentuated by a winter of such severity as 
was almost unknown in those regions.'- 

Although it appears probable that nothing could long have 
averted the impending calamity, its actual incidence was due 
to one of those “ pacific missions ” of which we hear so much 
in these days. It seemed good to Chingfz Khan to send to 
Utrar, an important frontier- town of Khwdrazm, a company 
of merchants laden with the wares of his country. As to the 
numbers engaged in this mission, considerable difference of 
opinion exists : according to an-Na sa wi .., there— w:ere--feur 
merchants only, all Muhammadans and all subjects of 
Khwdrazmshdh ; while other writers raise the number to 
four hundred and fifty .2 These were barbarously murdered 

* See d'Ohsson, vol. i, p. 211, and note ad calc, 

“ Ibid., pp. 205 ei seqq. 
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by _ the Governor of Utrdr, with the connivance of 
IChwirazmshih, who affected to believe that they were m 
reality Mongol spies Thereupon Chingiz Khdn despatched 
an embassy, consisting of two Mongols and a Turk named 
Bughrd, to the Court of Khwdrazmshdh to protest against this 
wanton violation of the laws of hospitality and the comity of 
nations, and to demand that the Governor of Utrdr should be 
guen up to them, failing which, they added, Khwdrazmshdh 
must prepare for war His only answer was to kill Bughrd 
and send hack the two Mongols, whose beards he had shaved 
off Thereupon the Mongols held a qurili&y^ or general 
assembly, at which it was decided to attack the Empire of 
Khwdrazm 

In spite of a trifling imtial success, Muhammad Khwdrazm 
shdh remained inactive and remote from the point of danger, 
entrusting the defence of the frontier to the Governors of the 
threatened towns, and watting, it is said (though perhaps only 
to extenuate his cowardice and irresolution) a moment which 
the astrologers should declare favourable for his enterprise 
And while he thus waited, m the autumn of A d 1219, the 
storm burst on Transoxiana Utrdr fell after a siege of five 
or SIX months , its Governor, the murderer of the merchants, 
was taken alive and put to death by having molten silver 
poured into his eyes and cars , and the survivors of the mas- 
sacre which ensued were driven to Bukhdrd, there to be 
employed against their co religionists m the manner already 
described After I^zkand and two or three other smalj 
towns had been sacked, Jand was reduced after a short siege, 
and plundered for nine days, but the inhabitants were, for a 
wonder, spared Bandkat next fell , Khujand was gallantly 
defended by Tfmur Mahk , and in the early part of the year 
A D 1220 the Mongol hosts were masters of Bukhdrd, which 
they plundered and burned, massacring a great number of the 
inhabitants, and outraging their wives, sisters, and daughters 
Amongst those who, preferring death to dishonour, died fighting 
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were the Oddi Badru’d-Din, the. Imam Rukn u’d- Din, and his 
son. The turn of Samarqand came next ; it surrendered on 
the fourth day of the siege, was plundered in the usual way, 
and a large number of its inhabitants killed or reduced to 

Meanwhile Muhammad Khwdrazmshdh continued to retreat, 
warning the inhabitants of the towns through which he passed 
to do the best they could for themselves, since he could not 
protect them. Believing that the Mongols would not dare to 
cross the Oxus, he halted for a while at Nlshdpur, but three 
weeks later, learning that they were already in Khurasdn, he 
fled westwards to Oazwln, whence he turned back into Gildn 
and Mdzandaran. There, being deserted by most of his 
followers and attacked by pleurisy, he died, a miserable and 
hunted fugitive, on an island in the Caspian, nominating his 
son, the brave Jalalu’d-Dln, as his successor. His mother, 
Turkan Khdtdn, together with his wives, children, and jewels, 
fell into the hands of the Mongols. Khwdrazm next fell, and, 
irritated by the stubborn resistance which it had offered, the 
Mongols put to the sword nearly all the inhabitants except die 
artisans and craftsmen, who were transported into Mongolia. 
According to the author of the 'J-amIPt-Tawarlkhi the 
besieging army numbered 50,000, and each man of them had 
twenty-four prisoners to kill ! Amongst those who perished 
was the venerable and pious Najmu’d-Dm Kubra.f The 
inhabitants .of Tirmidh were similarly treated, and in addition, 
because one old woman was found to have swallowed a pearl, 
their corpses were eviscerated. 

The bloodthirsty ferocity of the Mongols seems to have 
increased in proportion to their successes, and seldom indeed, 
from this time onwards, do we hear of any mercy shown by 
the Tartars to the inhabitants of the towns which they 
subdued. At Balkh, at Nusrat-Kiih, at Nasd, at Nishapur, 

* D’Ohsson, vol. i, pp. 262-70, ad calc. 

° See Jami’s Nafahdtu’l-Uns, ed. Lees, pp. 486-87. 
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at Merv, and elsewhere, the same atrocious massacres m- 
^nahly followed the capture or surrender of the town. Those 
slam at Merv alone arc computed by Ibnu’l-Athlr at 7 00,0 00, 
but the author of the 'Jahan-gushi raises their number to the 
enormous total of ^300,000, “not counting those whose 
corpses remained hidden m obscure retreats.” At Nlshdpiir 
the heads of the slam were cut ofF, lest any living creature 
might be overlooked amongst them, and built int o, py ramids,-^ 
the heads of men, women, and children being kept apart. 
Herdt fared somewhat better, but Bdmiydn, where a Mongol 
prince was slain m the attack, was utterly destroyed, not even 
spoils of war being taken, so that for a hundred years it 
remained a desert void of inhabitants That nothing might be 
wanting to complete the rum which they had wrought, the 
Mongols frequently destroyed all the gram which they did 
not need, and often, a few days after they had retired from a 
town which they had sacked, used to send a detachment to 
revisit Its rums and kill such poor wretches as had emerged 
from the hiding-places which had sheltered them from the 
first massacre. This happened at Merv, where 5,000 survivors 
of the terrible slaughter mentioned above were thus destroyed. 
Torture was freely used to make the vanquished disclose 
hidden treasure, and, as might be expected of those who held 
human hfe so cheaply, the treasures of literature and art 
preserved m these ancient cities were ruthlessly destroyed. 
Juwaynl says that, in the Musulmdn lands devastated by the 
Mongols, not one in a thousand of the inhabitants survived , 
and declares that even should nothing happen thereafter until 
the Resurrection to check the increase of population in 
Kliurisdn and ‘Iriq-i-‘Ajam, the population of these two 
provinces could never attain the tenth part of what it was 
before the Mongol invasion.* It was the terror of the 
Mongol deeds which lent such deadly meaning to their 
stereotyped summons to surrender which they addressed to the 
* DOhsson.tf^ «/,vol i,pp 350-51, ad ca/c 
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inhabitants of each doomed city: — “If you do not submit, 
how can we tell what will happen ? God only knows what 
will happen ! ” ^ 

The habits and customs of the Mongols, disgusting in 
themselves, were in several respects especially repugnant to 
Muhammadan feeling. They were ready to eat not only 
things unclean in IslAm, but things essentially loathsome, 
rats, cats, dogs, and even worse : “ Cil/i eorum^^ says Jean de 
Plan Carpin, “ Hint omnia qua mandl possunt ; vidimus eos 
etiam pcdlculos manducareP~ Not only did they dislike 
washing themselves : they made it a penal offence, nay, even 
a capital offence, to wash hands or garments in running water. 
It was also a capital offence with them to kill animals by 
cutting their throats, the only way in which, according to the 
Muhammadans, they can be lawfully killed when intended for 
food j instead of this it was their practice to cut open the 
body, and, inserting the hand, to squeeze or tear out the 
heart.3 In general they were, however, tolerant to the verge 
of latitudinarianism in matters of religion, and accorded certain 
privileges, such as exemption from taxes, to the ministers of 
all creeds, as well as to physicians and certain other classes 
of men. With Chingiz Khan, indeed, it was a political 
principle to favour all religions equally, but to give his adhesion 
to none ; and Qubildy Khdn (a.d. I257~94) 
of his house to adopt a definite creed, to wit. Buddhism ; while 
Taqfidar (Ahmad) Khan (a.d. 1282—84) and Ghazan Khan 
(a.d. 1295—1304) were the first to embrace Isldm, in which 
religion the successors of the latter in Persia continued. 
Thus were the aims of the Christians, who had great hopes of 
winning the Mongols to their faith and dealing a death-blow 
to Isldm, frustrated ; and the most permanent and precious 


‘ D’Ohsson, op. cit, vol. i, p. 394. 

® Ibid., p. 411 ad calc. ^ 

3 This statute of the Mongols was revived by Qubilay Khan under ci • 
cumstances related by d'Ohsson (vol. ii, pp. 491-92). 
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fruits of the various Christian missions sent to the Mongol 
Court of Qardqorum are the valuable records of their travels 
and experiences left by Jean dc Plan Carpm (Planocarpini), 
Rubruqms (Guillaume de RuysbroeL), and other monks and 
priests, who bravely faced a thousand dangers and hardships in 
the hopes of winning so great a victory for their Church. 

Yet It was some time before the Christian potentates o^ 
Europe realised that the great IChin of the Tartars, who 
continued ffom time to time to address to them letters m the 
Mongol language and Uyghdr script, was no longer to be 
regarded as a possible convert to Christianity, as clearly 
appears from a letter addressed to Uljdytd Khudd-banda by 
Edward II, dated from Northampton on October 16, 1307.* 
Yet, apart from mere political rapprochtmenii between the 
Mongols and the potentates of Europe, which aimed at 
combined action against the Muslims, the support of the y 
Armenians, and the recovery of the Holy Land from the 
Muhammadan dominion, certain tribes belonging to the 
Mongol confederation, such as the Kcraitcs, actually professed 
Christianity, certain princesses of the blood-royal, such as 
tlrik KLhdtdn, were apparently genuinely attached to that 
religion,® and two of the Il-Khins of Persia, Taqddar Abmad 
and U ljdytd Khuddibanda,. both m later days vehement ^ 
professors and supporters of the Muhammadan doctrine, 
were actually baptized in infancy, in each case under the 
name of Nicolas 3 \ 

Infinitely destructive and disastrous as it was to life, 
learning, and civilisation, and especially to the Arabian 
culture, which, as we have already seen, maintained itself 
with such extraordinary vitality in Persia for six centuries, 

* See dOhsson, op at, vol iv, pp 592-^, and Abel Remusata 
Mcmoire sur les rclattans fohhques des Pnnees chr^Uens et iarttcuhire- 
ment les Rots de France avec Ics Empereurs Mongols 

' Ibid , vo! iv, p 79 ad calc 

» Ibid , vol 111, pp 561-62 ad calc and vol 


»v, p -jq ad calc. 
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long after the wave of Arab conquest h;ui utterly subsided, the 
Mongol invasion did, periiaps, contain some quickening 
elements, and the Mongol character, for all its reckless 
ferocity, some potentialities of good. One of its few good 
cdects was the extraordinary intermixture of remote peoples, 
resulting in a refreshing of somewhat stagnant mental reser- 
voirs, winch it brought about, fn Europe it w.is a cause, 
if not the chief cause, of the Renaissance, for it thrust the 
Ottoman Turks out of the obscurity of fChurtlsaji into the 
prominence of Constantinople, and v/as thus ultimately 
responsible for the destructioti of the Ryzatitine Empire and 
the dispersion of the Greeks and their tre.xsures into Europe. 
It also, by the hrc.iking down of a hundred frontiers and the 
absorption of dozens of States, gre.tt and small, enabled 
travellers like Marco Polo to make known to Europe the 
wonders, hitherto so jealously guarded, of nearly the whole 
of Asia. And within Asia it brought together, first in con- 
flict and then in consultation, Persians and Arabs with 
Chinese and Tibetans, ^ and confronted, on terms of equality 
which had not existed for five or six centuries, the doctors 
of Islam with Christian mon.ks, Buddhist lamas, Mongol 
bakhshls or medicinc-rnen, and the representatives of other 
religions and sects. 

Of course, matters were very much improved when Hulagu 
Khan’s successors in Persia abandoned their heathen super- 
stitions and embraced the religion of Islam, which soon 
resulted in their alienation from their pagan kinsmen of 
Oaraqorum and their identification with, and final absorption 

* In A.D. 1272 two Persian engineers, ‘.-Vla’u’d-Dln and Isina'il, were 
employed by Qubilay Khan at the siege of Fanching in China (d’Ohsson^ 
op. cit; vol. ii, p. 389) ; while Hulagu Khan, when he set out on his cam- 
paign against Persia and Baghdad, in a.d. 1252, brought with him a 
thousand Chinese engineers to construct and work catapults and other 
artillery (Ibid., vol. iii, p. 135). The celebrated Persian astronomer and 
philosopher, ^asinj’d-Dm Tusi, was assisted by Chinese astronomers in 
the compilation ”of“the''"Z'iy,' dr Tables, which he constructed for Hulagu 
Khan about a.d. 1259 (Ibid., iii, p. 265). 
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into, the conquered people over which they ruled. But even 
Huldgd^KhAn, the destroyer, of -Baghdid and deadly foe of 
Isldm, was the patron of two of the gre-atest Persian writers 
of this period, the astronomer Najir uM-Dln of 
historian ‘Ajd Malik of Juwayn, author of the TaWlkhA- 
yflhdrt-^iAd, or “ History of the Conqueror of the World,” 
i.e^ Chingiz Khdn. Two other historians, ‘Abdu’lIAh b. 
Fadlu’llih of Shirdz, better known as JE’anifA-iJadrat, and 
the JP'azlr Rash(du*d-Din Fadlu’IIdh, both of whom flourished 
in the reign of Ghdzin_fChdn_(^\.D.~i29S-i304), muse cer- 
tainly be ranked amongst the greatest of those who have 
written in the Persian language on this important branch of 
knowledge. Persian literature, indeed, in the narrower sense 
of that term, can hardly be said to have suffered permanently 
from the Mongol Invasion, since three of the greatest and 
most famous poets of Persia, Sa*dl of Shfriz, Farldu'd-Dfn 
‘A^jdr, and Jaldlu*d-D{n Rdmf were contemporary with it, and 
many other most famous poets were subsequent to it; but 
the destruction of Baghddd as the metropolis of Isldm, and its 
reduction to the rank of a provincial town, struck a fatal blow 
at the semblance of unity which had hitherto subsisted 
amongst the Muhammadan nations, and at the prestige and 
statusjn Persia of the Arabic language, which, hitherto the 
chief vehicle of all culture, henceforth becomes practically the 
language of the theologians and philosophers only, so that 
after the close of the thirteenth century we shall relatively 
seldom have occasioj] to speak of Arabic works produced in 
Persia. 

We must now proceed to consider, in broad outlines only, 
the several periods of Mongol ascendancy in Persia, which 
may be said to extend from the first invasion of that country by 
Chingiz Khdn in a,d. 1219 to the death of Abii Sa*ld Khdn 
in A.D. 1335, to which succeeded half a century of a;iarchy, 
culminating in another Tartar invasion, thac of TimiSr-i-Lang* 
or “ Lame Timiir,” better known in Europe as Tamerlane 
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(a.d. 1380-1400). Tliis Inst event, which forms the transition 
to what may fairly be called the history of Modern Persia, lies 
outside tile scope of this volume, which only extends to the 
Mongol period properly so called ; and it is only mentioned 
here as a landmark which the reader should keep in view. 

The first period of Mongol ascendancy may be called, in 
Stanley Lane-Poole’s nomenclature, that of the Great Khans 
(Chingiz, Ogotay, Kuyiik, and Mangii, a.d. 1206-57), 
during which the whole empire conquered by the Mongols 
was ruled from Oanlqorum by lieutenants or pro-consuls 
directly appointed from the Mongol metropolis. At the great 
qut'iltdy held in a.d. 1251, at the beginning of Mangti’s 
reign, two expeditions were resolved on, each of which was 
entrusted to one of Chingiz Khan’s grandsons, both brothers 
of the reigning emperor Mangu, namely, the expedition 
against China, directed by Qubilay Kh.an ; and that against 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor, directed by Hulagii Khan. 

The second period, which may be called that of the heathen 
Il-Khans, or hereditary viceroys of Persia and Western Asia, 
begins with the arrival of HuUgu Khan on the hither side of 
the Oxus in January, 1256, and ends with the killing of 
Baydii on October 5, 1295. During this period Islam was 
gradually regaining strength, and fighting with ever-increasing 
success the battle against Buddhism and Christianity, while 
the bonds uniting the Persian Il-Khans with the Mongols of 
the “ mother country ” were tmdergoing gradual dissolution. 
It is worth noticing, as illustrating the gradual change of 
religious feeling amongst the Mongol settlers in Persia, that, 
while the violent death of Ahmad Taqudar in August, 1283, 
was, in part at least, caused by his zeal for Islam,’^ the equally 
violent death of Baydii twelve years later was largely due to 
his dislike of that religion and his predilection for Chris- 
tianity while J:he_ first act of his successor,^ Ghazdn ,,wa$__to 

* D’Ohsson, op. cit, vol. iii, p. 608. 

= Ibid., vol. iv, p. 141, and note ad calc. 
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make public profession of the Muhammadan faith, _and, to 
destroy t^CtTnstian c hurche s and. Buddhist temples .which 
had been erected m Persia. At a liter date (a.d 1300) he even 
ordered that all The hakhfhhy or Mongol priests, resident m 
Persia should either sincerely embrace Isldm or else leave the 
country, on pain of death.* Yet on the accession of Ghdzdn 
Khan m ad. 1295 the heathen and anti-MusIim faction of 
the Mongol nobles and generals, disgusted at his zeal for 
Islam, formed a conspiracy to dethrone him which was 
quenched m their blood » Ten years later, when Isldm was 
thoro ughly re-estab lished as the dominant religion in Persia, 
we find some of the Mongol princesses and nobles endeavour- 
ing to induce Uljdytii Khudd-banda to renounce the Muham- 
madan faith and return to the religion of his ancestor^ but 
of course without success, 3 and this appears to be the 
last manifestation iiT jt'ersia' of Mongol paganism, which in 
earlier days showed itself in such revolting forms as the sacri- 
fice of girls chosen for their extreme beauty to the manes of 
deceased Mongol emperors, and the wholesale murder of all 
persons met by the funeral lest the news of the death 

should become known before it was officially proclaimed.4 
To return now to the periods of Mongol ascendancy which 
we have just distinguished In the first, or purely destructive 
period, we have to consider two separate waves of invasion, 
that of Chmglz Khdn (a d 1219-27}, and that of Huidgii 
Khan (ad 1255-65). The_fii^ fell chiefly on Khurdsdn, 
and extended westwards as hr as Ray, Qum, Kashin, and 
Hamadan. During it were performed those prodigies of valour 

‘ D Ohsson, vol iv, pp 281-282 

» Ibid, vol IV, pp isyetseqq 3 ]bid,vol iv, pp 538-539 

* Forty of the most beautiful maidens were sacrificed by Ogotay to 
the spirit of Chingiz Khan (d Ohsson, vol u, p 13), as well as a number 
of the finest horses , while the Mongol soldiers who accompanied the 
corpse of Mangu Khan to its last resting place m the Altai Mountains 
declared that on the way thither they had killed no fewer than 20,000 
persons ' {d Ohsson, vol 1, p 384) 
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wrought by Jaldlu’d-Din Khwarazmshah and chronicled 
so fully and graphically by his secretary, Shihabu’d-Dln 
Muhammad of Nasd, who accompanied him until he met his 
death at the hands of a Kurd on August 15, a.d. 1231./' The 
second wave of Hulagii’s invasion broke on Khurdsari at the 
beginning of A.D. 1256, engulfed alike the heretical IsmaMlis 
of Alamiit and Kiihistdn and the orthodox Caliphate of 
Baghddd, and was only stemmed by the gallant Mamelukes^of 
Egypt at the battle of ‘Ayn JdMt, which was fought on 
Friday, September 3, a.d. 1260, and resulted in a decisive 
victory for the Egyptians, notable as the first victory gained 
by the Muslims over the Mongols since the death of Jaldld’d- 
Dln Khwdrazmshdh thirty years before. Henceforth the 
spell was broken, and the Muslims, perceiving that their 
terrible foes were, after all, not invincible, plucked up a fresh 
courage which showed itself on many a blood-stained field, 
notably at the battle of ^Ayntdb, on April 16, 1277, when 
Baybars (al-Malik adh-Dhdhir) utterly defeated the Mongol 
army, of whom 6,770 were left dead on the field. Still 
greater was the victory obtained at Marju’s-Safar, near 
Damascus, on April 23, 1303, by the Egyptians under 
al-Maliku’n-Ndsir, who brought with him on his triumphal 
entry into Cairo 1,600 Mongol prisoners in chains, each 
carrying round his neck the head of another Mongol slain in 
the battle, while in front marched a thousand spearmen, each 
carrying another Mongol head on his lance. 

We have already sufficiently described the savage proceed- 
ings of Chingiz Khdn’s troops in the first invasion, and those 
who desire to follow in detail the miseries suffered by Utrdr, 
Jand, Banakat, Bukhard, Nishapur, Samarqand, Khabdshdn, 
Tds, Isfard’in, Ddmghdn, Simndn, Nakhshab, Urganj (also 
called Kdrkdnj and, by the Arabs, Jurjdniyya), Tirmidh, 
Balkh, Nusrat-Kuh, Nasd, Kharandar, Merv, Herdt, Kar- 
dawdn, Bdmiydn, Ghazna, Ray, Qum, Mardgha, Arbil, 
Kdshdn, Baylaqdn, Hamaddn, and scores of other Persian 
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towns and hamlets, caa5nd_it-alI.set-forth-in-the-Ta'Wi/j-/V 
Jah&n-guM^ or the works of d’Ohsson 

oTSiTHenV Howorth, from which they may also convince 
themselves that the sufferings endured by P-ersia and Asia 
Minor were almost equaOed by those of Central Asia and 
China, and almost surpassed by those of Eastern Europe. 
During the reign of C^bildy Khdn (a.d. 1260-94), when 
Marco Polo was making his memorable journeys through the 
Mongol Empire, that empire had attained its greatest extent, 
nay, perhaps^ a greater extent than any other empire has 
ever attained j for it included China, Corea, Cochin-China, 
Tibet, India north of the Ganges, Persia, most of Asia Minor, 
the Crimea, and a large part of Russia, as far west as the 
Dnieper.* In Persia , as we have seen, their empire practically 
collapsed on the death of Abd SaHd in a.d. 1335, and in 
China about fifty years later, but in Russia their dominion 
endured until the dose of the fifteenth century.* The last 
remnants of the Mongol Empire, the Khinates of Khiva (f.e., 
Khwirazoi) and Bukhird, only lost their independent exist- 
ence some thirty and odd years ago (a.d, 1868 and 1872), 
while the Khinate of the Crimea was extinguished in 1783, 
and a lineal descendant of this house, Sul^dn Qirfm-Girdy 
Kattf GirAy, married a Scotch wife and settled in Edinburgh .3 
Across the dark days of Chingfc Khdn's invasion, when the 
Persian sky was obscured by the smoke of burning towns, and 
the Persian soil was soaked with the blood of her children, the 
personality of Jaldlu’d-Din Khwdrazmshdh flashes like some 
brilliant but ineffectual meteor. A more dauntless prince, 
perhaps, never fought a more desperate fight, and he deserved 
a better fate than to die at last (in a.d. 1231), helpless and 
unarmed, at the hands of a Kurdish mountaineer. We have 
seen how his father, ‘AE’u*d-Dln Muhammad Khwdrazm- 

• D’Ohsson, vol. ii, pp. 477 et seqq, 

* Ibid., voL ii, pp. 183-2S6. 

3 See S. Lane*PooIe’s Mohamntadan Dynasties, p. 235. 
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shah, changed by the terror of the Mongols from the likeness 
of a ravening wolf into that of a timid hare, died miserably, a 
hunted fugitive, on an island in the Caspian Sea, in a.d. 1220; 
while his proud and cruel grandmother, Turkdn Khatdn, 
whose last act before abandoning Khwdrazm was to murder 
in cold blood the helpless princes of the Houses of Seljuq, 
Ghiir, and other royal lines there detained as hostages,^ was 
carried captive by Chingiz to Qardqorum, in a.d. 1223, and 
by him bidden to halt and weep a last adieu to her country as 
she was conducted across the frontiers of Khwdrazm.^ For 
the moment Jalalu’d-Dln, girt with his father’s sword and 
fortified by his father’s blessing, could only fly before the 
storm towards the Indian frontier ; 3 and here it was that one of 
his most celebrated achievements was performed. He and his 
little army were overtaken on the banks of the Indus by a 
Mongol host of greatly superior strength. After offering a 
desperate resistance, in which he displayed the most con- 
spicuous gallantry, from dawn till mid-day, and finally per- 
ceiving that the battle was irretrievably lost, he made a final 
and desperate charge ; then, turning quickly, he stripped off 
his armour, and, with his horse, plunged into the river and 
swam across it to the other side, followed by the survivors of 
his army, many of whom perished by drowning or by the 
arrows of the Mongols .4 Rallying the remnants of his army, 
he first repelled the attack of an Indian prince named Jddl ; 
then, encouraged by this success and strengthened by fresh 
reinforcements and supplies, threatened Qaraja, Prince of 
Sind, and Iltatmish, Prince of Dihlf, and, in spite of their 

^ D’Ohsson, vol. i, pp. 258-259. 

Ibid., vol. i, p. 322. s Ibid., vol. i, p. 255. 

■* Ibid., vol. i, pp. 306 et seqq. His mother, wife, and other female 
relations who were with him, according to the yahdn-gushd, fell into the 
hands of the Mongols ; but according to his secretary, an-Nasawi, 
Jalalu’d-Din, being unable to save them, caused them, at their own 
request, to be drowned in the river, lest they should suffer worse things 
at the hands of their cruel foes. 
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alliance against him, maintained himself on their territories 
until the retreat of the pursuing Mongols permitted him to 
re enter Persia and endeavour to regain possession of his 
father’s Empire 

His achievements and adventures during the remaining 
eight years oflu^hfa^nuy Bc^caiTm detail m llic monograph 
of hi^s^o^etary, an NasAwl, of which not only the Arabic text 
but an excellent French translation has been published by 
M Houdas. His hand was against every man, for he had to 
contend not only with the Mongols, who were ever on his 
tracks, but with the faithlessness of his brother, Ghiyithu’d- 
Dfn, and the disloyalty of Burdq Hdjib, tlie ruler of Ktrmin. 
And, as if this was not enough, he must needs attack the Caliph 
of Baghdid, chastise the Torkinins and ihc Assassins, and 
invade Georgia In a D 1223 we see him storming through 
Kirmin, Fdrs, and Isfahan to Ray, m 1225 he defeats and 
slays the Caliph’s general Qushtlmdr, pursues his army almost 
to the gates of Baghddd, takes Tabriz, and successfully attacks 
the Georgians , in 1226, having reduced Tiflis, he has to 
hasten back to the south-east of Persia to punish Burdq Hdjib 
for a treacherous intrigue with the Mongols , in 1227, having 
chastised the Turkmins and the Assassins, he defeats the 
Mongols at Ddmghdn, and puts to death four hundred of them 
who fall into his hands, defends I§fahdn against them, and 
again, hearing that the Georgians arc forming a confederacy 
against him, turns back thither, kills four of the greatest 
champions m single combat, and inflicts on them a crushing 
defeat , in I22g, while striving to organise a league of Muslim 
princes against the Mongols, he is surprised and put to flight 
by an army of 30,000 Mongols under Noydn Cliormdghun, 
but succeeds m taking Ganja (now Elizavetpol) Butsiftcr 
■■thisJua-fortun& seems to fail and his energy to flag , he takes 
m drink and grows purposeless , melancholy, and even maudlin, 
as shown by his exaggerated and unreasoning grief over the 
death of his favourite, Qilij , and, finally, fleeing from the 
30 
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Mongols, is, as we have seen, murdered in a Kurdish village 
on August 15, 1231. Much uncertainty prevailed as to his 
fate, which even the great historian Ibnu’l-Athlr declared 
himself unable to ascertain ; and for twenty-two years after 
his death rumours were constantly arising in Persia that he 
had reappeared, while several impostors who pretended to be 
he were arrested, examined, and put to death by the Mongols^ 
This, indeed, is no unique phenomenon in the case of a 
national hero who is the last hope of a lost cause ; the same 
thing happened, for example, in the case of our English 
Harold, and the parallel is rendered closer by the fact that 
popular tradition in both cases represents the hero as with- 
drawing from the world, living the life of an anchorite, and 
dying at last, at a ripe old age, in the odour of sanctity.^ 
Chingiz KhAn died in China on August 18, 1227, in.jthe 
twenty-second year of his reign and the sixty-sixth of hisjge, 
but two years elapsed ere the Mongol princes 
020%/ and chiefs could be assembled from all parts of 
the lands they had conquered to the quriltay 
convened to choose his successor. The actual election of 
his son Ogotay, therefore, was approximately synchronous 
with the death of Jalalu’d-Dln and the extinction of the 
line of Khwarazmshdhs. The reign of Ogotdy was com- 
paratively short, for he died in December, 1241, his death 
being accelerated by that passion for strong drink which was 
one of the many evil characteristics of his race. Jts- chief 
events were the foundation of the MongoLcapital-o£^Qara- 
qorujn in a.d. 1235, the expedition despatched against Persia 
under the Noydn Chorradghiin, and the invasion of Russia 
and Poland in a.d. 1236—41. This last was characterised 
by the same horrors which had already been enacted in Persia ; 
Moscow, Rostov, Yaroslav, Tver, Chernigov, Kiev, also 
Cracow, Pest, and many less celebrated towns, suffered the full 

* D’Ohsson, vol. iii, pp. 65-66. 

® See my edition of Dawlatshah, pp. 147-148. 
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rigours of Mongol crudtyj and in Poland alone 270,000 cars 
of victims slain, mostly in cold blood, were collected in sacks 
by the invaders as evidence of their prowess. All Christen- 
dom was deeply moved by the news of these atrocities, and 
Pope Gregory IX sent a circular letter to all Christian princes 
wherein he strove to incite them to a crusade against the 
Tartars. Yet, judged by Mongol standards, Ogotdy had the 
reputation of being a mild and liberal ruler, and is so described 
even by the Muhammadan authors of the TaWlkh-t-Jahin-^ 
gusha and the Tabaqit-i~Niiirl (ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 380-396), 
both of whom give instances of his personal clemency and dis- 
like of unnecessary bloodshed, which contrasted strongly with 
-he ferocity of his elder brother, Chaghatdy.* 

On the death of O go tdy h i s wid ow. Turdkina, carried on 
the government until hey eldest son, KuyiSk, could return to 

Mongolia from the campaign against Russia and 

Relfinof Kujuk. ^ ® . . . . . ' . , . f 

Poland^m which he was engaged at the time of 
his^ather’s death. The great quriltiy at which he was 
formally elected was remarkable for tlie number of repre- 
sentatives of foreign and more or less subject nations who 
attended it, amongst whom were included representatives of 
the Caliph of Baghddd, the Shaykhu^l-Jabaly or Grand Masterl 
of the Assassins of Alamiit, and two monks sent by the Pope,/ 
one of whom was John of Planocarpini (Jean de Plan Carpin),! 
to whose memoirs we have already alluded. The latter, who 
presented letters from the Pope dated August, 1245, were well 
received, for two of iCuydk’s Ministers, Kadak and Chingdj, 
professed the Christian religion, which their influence caused 
their master to regard with some favour; but the representa- 
tives of the orthodox Caliph and of the heretical Shaykhu'l^ 
Jabal were dismissed with menaces which were soon to be 
made good. The Christians, indeed, were already inclined to 
overlook the atrocities committed on their co-rcHgionists in 

‘ See also my edition of Dawlatshah, pp. iS3-i54, where one or two of 
these anecdotes are cited. 
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Reign of 
Maugu. 


Russia and Poland, and to hail the Mongols as the destroyers 
of Saracen power ; ^ besides the Papal representatives sent to 
the great quriltayy a Dominican mission was sent to Baydii, in 
Persia, in a.d. 1247, ^ mission headed by Rubruquis 

(Guillaume de Ruysbroek) was despatched by St. Louis from 
Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, on February 10, 1249. 
last did not arrive at Qardqorum until the end of a.d. 1253, 
when Kuyiik had been succeeded by Mangii. 

Kuyiik died in April, 1248, and was succeeded by his 
cousin Mangii, the son of Tuliiy, the son of Chingiz, who 
was crowned on July i, 1251. The grandsons 
of Ogotay, greatly incensed at the passing of the 
supreme power out of their branch of the family, 
conspired against him, but were captured ere they could .effect 
anything, and put to death. Two great e.xpeditions were 
resolved on at this same quriltdy of 1251, against China and 
against Persia. The former was entrusted to Qubiliy, the latter 
to Hulagii, both brothers of the Emperor Mangii. With the 
arrival of Hulagii in Persia we enter the second of the three 
periods of Mongol dominion (a.d. 1256-95), that, namely, 
of the heathen Il-Khans, when Persia and Western Asia were 
assigned to a particular branch of the Mongol royal family, 
who, though .subject to the Great. Khan, became practically 
independent even before their conversion to Islam firmly: 
identified them with their subjects and cut them off from their 
heathen kinsmen in Mongolia and China. We may, there- 
fore, for our purposes, ignore the glories of Kubla Khan ” 
and the splendours of his capital, Xanadu ” or “ Kambalu 
{Khdn-bdligh — i.e.^ Pekin), made familiar to English readers 
by Coleridge and Longfellow, and confine our attention to 
the doings of Hulagii (“the great captain Alau ” of Longfellow) 
and his descendants, the Il-Khans of Persia. 

Huldgii started from Qardqorum in July, 1252, having 
received special instructions to exterminate the Assassins and 

* D’Ohsson, vol. ii, p. 240. 
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to destroy the Caliphate of Baghddd, He was accompanied 
by a number of Chinese engineers and artillerymen* to assist 
him in his siege operations. He proceeded 
slowly at first, spent the summer of 1254 in 
Turkistdn, and only reached Samarqand, where he remained 
for forty days, in September, 1255. At Kesh he \vas met, 
in January, 1256, by Arghun, who had been re-appointed 
Governor-General of Persia by Mangii in a.d. 1253, and 
who was accompanied by his chief secretary, or ulUgh-bUtijiy 
BahdVd-Din Juwayni, and his son, ‘Atd Malik Juwayni. 
The latter was attached to Huldgd in tl)c capacity of secre- 
tary, accompanied him through this momentous campaign, 
was present at the sack of Alamdt, the chief stronghold of 
the Assassins, and was thus in a position to make use of the 
most authentic and authoritative materials for composing his 
great history, the yalidn-guthiy to which we have repeatedly 
had occasion to allude. 

Of the earlier history of the Assassins, or Isma‘llis or 
Alamdt, we have already spoken. The first of them was 
the celebrated ^asan-i-^afabdlj, the contempo- 

histofrof rary of ‘Umar Khavvdm and oricinator of the 

theAssassms. , // . - - ® 

“XMew rropaganda, >^ose powcr_may be said 
to date from his capture of the fortress of Alamdt on Rajal^6, 
A.H. 483 (= September 4, a.d. 1090), and who died on May 23, 
A.D. 1124.® He was a stern man, and, having put to death 
both his sons for disobedience to the religious law, he appointed 
to succeed him his colleague, Kiyd Buzurg-ummfd, from whom 
the remaining six Grand Masters of the Order were directly 
descended. This man’s son Muhammad succeeded him on his 
death on January 20, a.d. i 138, and died on February 2 1, a.d. 
1 1 62. He in turn was followed by bis son Hasan, called by his 

* A thousand, according to Juwayni. 

» These dates are taken from the Jdmi'u't-Tawdnkh, which gives a 
much more detailed history of the Isma'ilis than the Jabdn-gushd. with 
which, however, it agrees closely, ^ten verbatim. 
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followers Hasan '‘ala /Ihihih'A s-saPuity or “ Hiisaii, on vrhose 
mention be peace.” This Hasan boltily declared liiinself to be, 
not the descendant of Kiya Bnzurg-uminfd, but of tise I'Vifimid 
Imam Nizar b. al-Mustansir, in wdinse name the “ N'ev.‘ Pro- 
pag-anda ” had been carried on : in other wordc, the Imam 
himself, not merely his represejitacive. He had already in his 
father’s lifetime shown signs of such ambitions, which had 
been sternly repressed, some two hundred and fifty of his 
partisans being put to death and an ecjual number expelled 
from Alamut. But on his father’s deatli he w;is in a position 
to give effect to his designs, and on Ramadan 17, a.h. 559 
(= August 8, A.D. 1 1 6.}.), lie held a great assembly of all the 
Ismah'lls, which he called ' [d~i-Oh;amat. or “ The Feast of 
the Resurrection,” and, in a HusJja^ox homily which he 
preached, not only declared himself to be the Imam, but 
announced that the letter of the Law was henceforth abro- 
gated, and that all the prescriptions of Islam were intended 
not in a literal, but in an allegorical sense. This announce- 
ment, being favourably received and generally acted on by his 
followers, greatly added to the horror with which the orthodox 
Muslims regarded them, and it was from this time, according 
to RashIdu’d-DIn Fadiu’lldh, that they began to be called 
Malahida^ i.e.^ the heretics par excellence^ though Hasan chose 
to name his new abode MIC nnn-ubad^ or “ the Believer’s 
Town.” He greatly elaborated the Isma‘ih' doctrine in its 
philosophical aspects, and instituted a fresh propaganda, which 
he called Da^wat-i-Olyamatj or “ the Propaganda of the 
Resurrection.” Finally he was assassinated by his brother- 
in-law, Husayn ibn Ndmawar, a scion of the once great 
house of Buwayh or Daylam, at Lamsar, on January 10, 
A.D. 1166. He was succeeded by his son, Nuru’d-Din 
Muhammad, who began by extirpating all the surviving 
Buwayhids, including his father’s murderer, as an act of 
vengeance. He followed his father’s doctrines and practices, 
and possessed, it is said, considerable literary ability and knov/- 
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ledge of philosophy. He it was who converted the great 
philosopher, Fa khruM- Dtn_Jldzl by “weighty and trenchant 
arguments” — in other words, gold and the dagger — if not to 
hvs doctrines, at least to a decent show of respectfulness 
towards the formidable organisation of which he was the 
head, and this was, ii^deed, the ^ginning of the philosopher’s 
goo<i fortune, since the handsome allowance which he received 
from Alamiit.on condition that he refrained from speaking ill 
of the Isma‘ills, as had formerly been his wont, enabled him to 
present himself in a suitable manner to the princes of Ghdr, 
Shihdbu’d-Din and Ghjyithu*d-Dln, and even to the great 
Muhammad Khwdrazmshdh himself. 

Muhammad, the son of Ifasan *a/J dhikrihi^s-ialdm^ died 
on September l, a.d. i2to, and was succeeded by his son, 
Jaldlu’d-Dln, who utterly reversed the policy of his father and 
grsnd^ther, abolished all andnomlanism, and declared himself 
an orthodox Muslim, whence he. was known as Naw^JIuru/- 
min^ “the New Musulmin,” or “Convert to Isldm.“ He 
made formal profession of bis fealty to the ^Abbdsid Caliph 
ari-Nd|ir Ii«dlni'lldh, entered into friendly relations with the 
surrounding Muslim princes, sent his mother (in a.d. tzio) 
to Mecca to perform the Pilgrimage, and, in order to con- 
vince the doctors of Qazvvfn (who, as near neighbours of 
Alamiit, were least inclined to believe in the Istjd fide 
character of his conversion) of his sincerity, invited them to 
send a deputation to inspect his iibrarics and destroy all such 
books as, in their opinion, savoured of heresy. All were at 
last convinced of the genuineness of his professions, and the 
Caliph showed him honours so marked as to arouse the 
jealousy of Khwdrazmshdh, and cause the beginning of that 
estrangement between Khwirazm^^andJJaghddd which had 
such fatal results.* He also allied himself with the Atdbek 
MudhaffaruM-Din Uzbek (a.d. 1213-15) against Ndsiru'd- 
Dln MangH, and— alone of the Grand Masters of Alamiit— 
* See p. 436 
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resided for a year and a half beyond the shadow of his fast- 
nesses in ‘Irdq, Arran, and Adharbayjdn. Later he allied 
himself with JahUu’d-Dln KhwArazmshdh, but, on the 
appearance of Chingiz Khdn on the scene, he deemed it 
prudent to tender his allegiance to him, his ambassadors 
being the first to do homage to the heathen conqueror when 
he crossed the Oxus. This act probably put the final touch to 
the disgust which his actions had inspired in the sect of which 
he was the supreme pontiff, and very shortly afterwards, on 
November 2 or 3, a . d . 1220, he died suddenly, poisoned, as it 
was supposed, by some of his women. He was succeeded by 
his only son, ‘Ala’u’d-DIn, then only nine years of age, whose 
tuazir acted at first as his regent, and inaugurated his reign by 
putting to death, even by burning, a number of the late Grand 
Master’s female relatives whom he suspected, or pretended to 
suspect, of complicity in the death of Jalalu’d-Dln Naiu- 
Mmulmdn. 

According to Rashldu’d-DIn, ‘Ala’u’d-Dfn, when about 
fifteen years old, developed a moody melancholia which made 
it dangerous to approach him with any unwelcome news, or 
to inform him of any circumstance likely to displease him. 
routing his reign the great astronomer Naslru’d-Dln Tiisl, 
author of the well-known treatise on Ethics known as the 
Akhlaq-i-Hdiirlj was kidnapped by Nasiru’d-Dln, the Isma‘111 
Governor of Ouhistan,^ and sent to Alamiit, where he 
remained as an honoured, if unwilling, guest until it was 
captured by the Mongols. This fact has a double im- 
portance, literary and historical : literary, because, as already 
remarked (p. 220 supra)j it is probable that, by confusion of 
names, a garbled version of it was incorporated in the pseudo- 
autobiography of Nasir-i-Khusraw, who lived more than a 

* The work in question was named after, and originally dedicated to, 
this Nasiru’d-Din, though in a later recension the author apologises for , 
this dedication and for certain concessions which he made to Isma'ili 
sentiments. 
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century and a half earlier , htstoncal, because it was NasIiuM- 
Dln Tds{ who first induced the unfortunate Ruknu*d-Dln 
Khurshdh, of whom we shall speak directly, to surrender 
himself into the hands of the perfidious Mongols,* and after- 
wards persuaded Huldgd, when he was deliberating on the fate 
of al-Musta^m bi’lidh, the list ‘Abbdsid Cahph, that no 
h eavenly ven gea nce ■ w as likely to follow his execution ^ 
What irony that this dbubfo-d’yed tnitor shoufd ^6c the j 
author of one of the best-known works on Ethics wnttenj 
in Persiarv 

‘AK’ii* 3 -DIn marnc^_yer)^ youn^y and his eldest son 
Ruknu’d Din Khdrshih was born when he was only eighteen 
years of age. Between him and this son, whom he originally 
nominated as his successor, sp great a jealousy gradually grew 
up that he desired to revoke this nomination, but the IsmaMUs, 
acting on their old principle, that an explicit nomination to the 
Imdmate by an Imdm was irrevocable, refused to allow it, 
and on the last day of Shawwdl, a h 653 ( s= December 1, 
AD 1155), *AldVd-Dfn was found murdered at Shlr-kuh The 
actual tnurderer, Hasan of Mdzandardn, was killed by order of 
Ruknu’d-Dln, and his body was afterwards burned , but it 
was believed that Ruknu’d-Dln himself incited Hasan to do 
this deed, m proof of which RashIdu’d-DIn adduces the fact 
that he caused Hasan to be assassinated instead of dealing with 
him by more regular and legal methods, for fear of the 
disclosures which he might make under examination This 
historian, after remarking that no parricide escapes the swift 
and condign vengeance of Heaven (m proof of which he cites 
the cases of Shlruye the Sdsinian and al-Munta^jr, the 
‘Abbasid Cahph, both of whom murdered their fathers and 
lived but a short while to enjoy the fruits of their enme), 
points to the curious coincidence that Ruknu’d-Dfn finally 
surrendered himself into the hands of his destroyers on the 

• SeemytranslatonofIbnIsfandiyarsHtjfo;yo/7a6flm/<f>z p 250 

* D Obsson vol in eh 4 and eh 5 
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last day of Shawwdl, a.h. 654 ( = Sunday, November 19, 
A.D. 1256), exactly a year, according to the lunar reckoning of 
the Muhammadans, after his father was found murdered. 

We must now return to Huldgii’s expedition, which we left 
at Kesh in January, 1256. Tun and Khwdf, two of the 
strongholds of the Assassins in Ouhistdn, were the first places 
to bear the brunt of his attack. Both were taken about the 
end of March, 1256, and all the inhabitants of the latter over 
ten years of age were put to death, save a few girls of 
exceptional beauty, who were reserved for a worse fate. 
Then began the usual tactics of the Mongols, who, as already 
said, were wont to gain all they could by lying promises ere 
they unsheathed the sword which no oath could blunt and no 
blood satiate. Ruknu’d-Dln, torn by conflicting fears, had 
neither the courage to resist to the bitter end nor the 
prudence to seek by a full and instant submission the faint 
chance of a prolonged though ignominious life. He tried to 
bargain, but always it was he who gave while the Mongols 
merely promised, ever tightening their nets upon him. He 
surrendered some of his strongholds on the understanding that 
the garrisons and inhabitants should be spared, and sent his 
brother, Shahinshah, with 300 other hostages, to Hulagd ; but 
soon, on some pretext, Shahinshdh was put to death at Jamal-abad, 
near Oazwm (whence, says Juwayni, the Oazwinfs were after- 
wards wont to use the expression “ sent to Jamal-abad ” as 
a euphemism for “executed”), and at a later date all the 
Isma^ilis who had surrendered, even to the babes in their 
cradles, were ruthlessly slaughtered. Some of the stalwarts 
were for a desperate resistance, and, even after Ruknu’d-Din 
Khdrshdh had sought and obtained from Huldgd Khan a 
yerltgh, or written guarantee of safety, they repulsed a Mongol 
attack with great slaughter. But, as already said, the end 
came on November 19, when Ruknu’d-Dln gave himself up 
to the Mongols, and Alaraiit and Maymdn-Dizh were pillaged 
and burned. ‘Atd Malik-i-Juwaynl obtained permission from 
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his master, Huligii, to sto from the world-renowned library 
oTAiamd{lucir£ool 5 as lie deemed most valuable and free 
from df taint oLhcreiy 3 -iw«ll as’some astronomicaUnstru- 
ments which he .coveted, and he has also left us a pretty 
circumstantial account of the strong and cunning workman- 
ship which made the Castle of Alamiit so long impregnable. 
According to a historical work by Fakhru’d-Dawla the 
Buwayhid which he found in the library, it was originally 
constructed by one of the princes-of-Daylam-in— a.h._246' 
( =: A.D. 860-61). Of the remaining strongholds of the 
Assassins in Persia (for the Syrian branch was never extirpated 
in such fashion, and their remnants still exist in that country), 
Lamsar was taken on January 4, A.D. 1257, while Gird-i-Kdh 
was still unsubdued in A.H. 658 ( = A.D. 1260), when Minhdj- 
i-Sirdj was writing his Tabaq!it-i-Nd(iri (cd. Nassau Lees, 
p. 418). 

As for the unfortunate Rulcnu*d-Din, he was taken to Hama- 
d£n, and was at first_w ,e\L treated by his captors. A Mongol 
girl for whom he had conceived a passion was given him to 
wife, and he was presented with a hundred dromedary stallions, 
whom it pleased him to see fight with one another — a taste 
more degraded, if not less appropriate to his condition and 
pretensions, than his father’s eccentric fancy for pasturing 
sheep. But on March 19, a.d. 1257 (at his own request, 
ac cording to Juwaynf an d Ra sh/du’d-Din, though this we may 
be permitted to doubt), he was sent^fT'imder escort to 
Qardqorum to appear before Mangii Khdn, the Mongol 
Emperor. On the way thither he was compelled to summon 
his officers in Quhisedn to surrender their castles, of which the 
inhabitant^ in jpite j)f promises of safety, were of course 
massacred by the Mongols as soon as they had left the shelter 
.of_theiii-walls,-i2,ooo of_theni_being put to death in Quhistdn 
al^. At Bukhdrd Ruknu’d-DIn was roughly handled by his 
warders, and, on his arrival at Qardqorum, Mangii Khdn 
ordered him to be put to death, observing that it was a pity 
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that the post-horses had been uselessly fatigued by bringing 
him so far, and issuing instructions that all of his surviving 
followers were to be ruthlessly destroyed. Vast multitudes 
must have perished, without doubt, but not all, for remnants of 
the sect, as I was informed by a very intelligent and observant 
Bdbi dervish of Kirmdn, of whom I saw a great deal when I 
was in Cairo in the early part of the year 1903, still exist in 
Persia, while in India (under the name of “ Khojas ” or 
“Khwdjas”) and Chitrdl (under the name of “Mullds”), as well 
as in Zanzibar, Syria, and elsewhere, they still enjoy a certain 
influence and importance, though it requires a great effort of 
imagination to associate their present pontiff, the genial and 
polished Aghd Khan, with the once redoubtable Grand Masters 
of AlamAt and the ‘‘ Old Man of the Mountain ” — “ Le 
Vieux” of Marco Polo’s quaint narrative. 

The extirpation of the Assassins won for Huldgii Khan the 
applause of the orthodox Muhammadans, but his next procedure 
was one which only those whose position rendered it impossible 
for them to speak freely could mention without expressions of 
the utmost horror. Six months after the unfortunate Ruknu’d- 
Dfn Khiirshdh had been sent to meet his doom at Qardqorum, 
Huldgii Khdn, having destroyed the Assassins root and branch, 
sent from Hamaddn, which he had made his head-quarters, a 
summons to the Caliph aI-Musta‘sim bi’lldh to surrender 
himself and Baghddd, for five centuries the metropolis of Islam, 
tp the Mongols. Two months later, in November, 1257, 
Huldgii took the field. He was accompanied by several 
Muhammadan princes, such as Abfi Bakr b. Sa‘d-i-Zangl, the 
Atdbek of Shfrdz, chiefly known as the patron of the great 
poet and writer, Sa‘df, and Badru’d-DIn Liilii, the Atdbek of 
, Mosul, to whom Ibnu’t-Tiqtiqf so often refers in his charming 
■ manual of history, the KitabiCl-Fakhri ,* also by his secretary 
‘Ata Malik Juwayni, author of the often-quoted Ta’rikh-i- 
yahan-gushdj and Nasiru’d-Dm Tusi, the astronomer. Already 
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the Caliph had sent Sharafu*d-DIn ‘Abdu’lldh ibnu’l-Jawzf as 
ambassador to Huldgu while he was still at Hamaddoj but his 
reply to the Mongol ultimatum being, as usual, deemed 
unsatisfactory and evasive, the mam Mongol army under 
Huldgu advanced directly upon Baghddd from the east, while 
another army under Bdjd Noydn fetched a compass from the 
north by way of Takr/r, ne.\r Mosul, so as to approach the 
doomed city from the west. The former army, according 
to Ibnu’t-Tiqtiql,* exceeded 30,000 men, while the latter, 
according to the author of the Tahaqit-i-Nisirl * (who, how- 
ever, probably exaggerates) was 80,000 strong The Caliph’s 
available troops, on the other hand, according to the authority 
last named, amounted only to 20,000 men 

The first encounter took place at Takrlt, where the Caliph’s 
soldiers succeeded in destroying the bridge by which Biju 
Noydn intended to cross the Tigns Their success, however, 
was of brief duration, and soon the Mongols were swarming 
into Dujayl, al-Ishdql, Nahr Malik, Nahr ‘Isd, and other 
dependencies of Baghddd, while the panic stricken inhabitants 
of these places fled to seek refuge in the metropolis The 
ferry-men, as we learn from the Kttdbu'l-Fakhrly profited by 
the panic, exacting from the terrified fugitives for a passage 
acioss the river golden bracelets, precious stuffe, or a fee of 
several dlnirs The next encounter took place at Dujayl on 
or about January ii, 1258 Here again the Caliph’s army, 
commanded by Mujdhidu’d-DIn Aybak, entitled ad Dawldar 
ai-Saghir (the Under-Secretary of State), and Mahk ‘Izzu'd- 
Dln b Fathu’d Din, achieved a trifling initial success, in spite 
of the numerical inferiority of their forces , but during the night 
the Mongols, aided very probably by the Chinese engineers 
whom they had brought with them, succeeded in flooding the 
Muslim camp, an achievement which not only materially 
conduced to the defeat of the Caliph’s army, but greatly 

* KildbulFakhn{cA Cairo, A h 1317) p 300 

* Ed Nassau Lees p 426 
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aggravated the ensuing slaughter of the fugitives, especially 
the infantry. Of this battle, h propos of the invasion of Persia 
by the Arabs in the seventh century of our era, and the mis- 
placed contempt of the well-armed and sumptuously equipped 
Persians for the tattered and half-naked Bedouin, the author 
of the Kitdbil l-Fakhrl (ed. Cairo, p. 72) gives the following 
personal account from his friend Falaku’d-Dln Muhammad b. 
Aydimir. 

“ I was,” says he, “ in the army of the Under-Secretary when he 
went forth to meet the Tartars on the western side of the City of 
Peace (Baghdad), or the occasion of its supreme disaster in the year 
A.H. 656 (began January 8, a.d. 1258). We met at Nahr Bashir, one 
of the dependencies of Dujayl; and there would ride forth from 
amongst us to offer single combat a knight fully accoutred and 
mounted on an Arab horse, so that it was as though he and his steed 
together were [solid as] some great mountain. Then there would 
come forth to meet him from the Mongols a horseman mounted on 
a horse like a donkey, and having in his hand a spear like a spindle, 
wearing neither robe nor armour, so that all who saw him were 
moved to laughter. Yet ere the day was done the victory was theirs, 
and they inflicted on us a great defeat, which was the Key of Evil, 
and thereafter there befell us what befell us.” 

Most of the fugitives perished in the quagmires produced by 
the artificial flood already mentioned, except such as succeeded 
in swimming the river and escaping through the desert into 
Syria, and a few who, with the Dawldar, succeeded in re- 
entering Baghddd. The Dawldar and ‘Izzu’d-Din urged the 
Caliph to escape by boat, whilst there was yet time, to Basra, 
but the JVa-Er Ibnu’l-‘Alqaml (according to the author of the 
Tabaqdt-I-Ndsh'{y p. 427) opposed this plan, and, while the 
Caliph still hesitated, the Mongols encompassed the city on 
every side. The siege px'opef seems to have begun on 
January 22 : on the 30th a general assault was made, and 
on February 4 the Caliph again sent Ibnu’l-Jawzf to Hulagu 
with costly presents and offers of surrender. A few days later, 
lured by the usual false and specious promises of clemency, he 
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gave himself up, and, together with his eldest and second sons, 
A.WL-‘Abbds Ahmad and Abu*I-FaddM ‘Abdu'r-Raijmdn, was 
cruelly put to death by order of HuUgd. As to the manner 
of his death, great uncertainty prevails, but the story that he 
was starved to death m his treasure-house, popuhnsed by 
Longfellow m his poem “ Kambalu,” is less probable than the 
account given by most of the Muslim hisrornns that he was 
wrapped in a carpet and beaten to death with clubs. Some 
such fote certainly befell him, for it was against the Mongol 
practice to shed royal blood, and when one of their own 
princes was executed they generally adopted the barbarous 
method of breaking his back. 

The sack of Baghddd began on February 13, 11158, and 
lasted for a week, during which 800,000 of the inhabitants 
were put to death, while the treasures, material, literary, and 
scientific, accumulated during the centuries while Baghddd 
was the metropolis of the vast empire of the ‘Abbdsid Caliphs 
were plundered or destroyed The loss suffered by Muslim 
learning, which never again reached its former level, defies 
description and almost surpasses imagination . not only-were 
thousands of pricel ess Jiooks utterly annihilated, ‘Sutj'owing to 
the number_of men of learning who perished onbarely escaped 
With their lives, the very tradition of accurate scholarship and 
original r^arch, so conspicuous m Arabic literature before 
this period, was almost destroyed. Never, probably, was so 
great and splendid a civilisation so swiftly consumed with fire 
and quenched with blood “Then there took place,” in the 
words of the KttSu'UFakhrl, where it describes the storming 
of Baghddd, “such wholesale slaughter and unrestrained loot' 
ing and excessive torture and mutilation as it is hard to hear 
spoken of even generally , how think you, then, of its details ? 
There happened what happened of things I like not to 
mention ; therefore imagine what you will, but ask me not of 
the matter f ” And remember that he who wrote these words 
(m 4 D. 1302, only forty-four years after the event of which 
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he speaks) lived under a dominion which, though Muslim, 
was still Mongol, that, namely, of Ghazdn, the great-grandson 
of Huldgd. 

There is a good deal or doubt as to the part played by the 
Caliph’s wazFj Mu’ayyidu’d-Dln Muhammad ibnu’l-‘Alqam{, 
in the surrender of Baghddd. In the Tabaqdt-i-Masirl 
(pp. 423 et seqq.) he is denounced in the bitterest terms as a 
traitor who deliberately reduced the numbers and strength of the 
garrison, and afterwards induced the Caliph to surrender, his 
motive in this being partly ambition, but chiefly a burning 
desire to avenge certain wrongs done to followers of the Shi‘a 
sect, to which he himself belonged, by the Caliph’s eldest son. 
Ibnu’t-Tiqtiqf, on the other hand, warmly defends him against 
this charge, which, he says, is disproved by the fact (communi- 
cated to him by Ibnu’l-‘Alqami*s nephew, Ahmad ibnu’d- 
Dahhdk) that, on the surrender of Baghddd, the wazir was 
presented by Nasiru’d-Dln Tiisl to Huldgd, who, pleased with 
his appearance and address, took him into his favour and 
associated him with the Mongol resident, ‘All Bahddur, in the 
government of the ruined metropolis, which, he argues, he 
would not have done if he had known him to have betrayed 
the master whose favour he had so long enjoyed. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that these two men, Ibnu’l-‘AIqarnl, 
the ex-zuaz/r of the Caliph, and Naslru’d-Dln Tdsi, who, for 
all his ethical and religious treatises, betrayed his Isma‘lll hosts 
and fellow-countrymen and helped to compass the Caliphs 
death to gain the favour of a bloodthirsty and savage heathen 
like Huldgfl, both belonged to the sect of the Shl‘a, as did also 
the worthy author of the KitdbP l-Fakhri ; and for my part, I 
fear that the fact reported by the latter must probably be inter- 
preted in quite the opposite way to that which he has adopted. 
It would, at any rate, thoroughly accord with all that we know 
of the Mongols, and particularly of Hulagd, to suppose that 
Ibnu’l-‘Alqaml, seduced by fair promises and blinded by a 
religious fanaticism which preferred (as is not unfrequently the 
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case) a heathen to a heretic, and pos$>bly acting m conjunction 
with his co-religionist Najlru’d-DIn now exalted to the 

tank, of Huldgii’s wzir^ betrayed Baghddd and the Caliph into 
the hands of the Mongols, who, as usual, showed him favour 
until their object was completely achieved and they had made 
all the use of him they could, ind then got rid of him as 
quickly as possible This conjecture is, I think, supported by 
the fact that he died m May, 1258, only three months after 
his master, whom he is accused of having betrayed Tct the 
matter is doubtful, and will, m all probability, never now be 
certainly cleared up, so let him who will not follow Ibnu’t- 
Tiqtiql in praying that God may be merciful to him at least 
refrain, from the curses showered upon him by the author of the 
7 ttbaq^t-t-Nisiri^ who sho'vs a far greater fanaticism for the 
Sunni cause than does IbnuVTiqjiql {1 historian of extra- 
ordinary sense, moderation, and good feeling) for the Shl‘a 
The account of the Caliph al-Musra‘sim's character with 
which the Kttibu'l Fakhrl concludes leaves us witli the im- 
pression of an amiable but weak ruler, ill-fitted to grapple with 
the fearful peril which overshadowed all his days ere it finally 
overwhelmed him He was attentive to his religious duties, 
gentle, continent in word and deed, a good scholar and calh- 
graphist, devoted to his books, and very considerate towards his 
attendants , but, on the other hand, timid in action, undecided 
in judgement, and ignorant of statecraft He refused to follow 
tlie evil custom generally followed by his predecessors of 
keeping his sons and other nearer male relatives in confine- 
ment, lest they should conspire against him or seek to usurp 
his place , and on one occasion, when a young servant had 
fallen asleep on the ground beside him while he was reading 
in his library, and in his sleep had rolled on to the carpet 
specially spread for him, and even put his feet on the cushion 
against which he was leaning, he signed to the librarian to 
w^it till he had left the room, and then to wake the lad, lest 
he should be overcome with fear and confusion on account of 

31 
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what he had done. In love of books and encouragement of 
men of letters the wazlr Ibnu’l-‘Alqam{ was not behind his 
master : his library comprised ten thousand volumes, including 
many rare and precious works, and many authors and poets 
dedicated their works to him. He was also, according to 
Ibnu't-Tiqtiql, from whom all these particulars are derived, 
not only liberal, but quite devoid of the love of wealth. 

Like the author of the TabaqAt-i-N anrl^ I should have pre- 
ferred to end this volume of mine, so far as the historical 
portion of it is concerned, with some event less lamentable 
than this, the supreme catastrophe of Isldm and of the Arabo- 
Persian civilisation of the ‘Abbdsid Caliphate. But here is the 
natural point at which to interrupt my Literary History of 
Persia : a history which I hope some day to continue in 
another volume, or in other volumes, down to our own times. 
But, so far as this volume is concerned, it remains only for me 
to discuss in two concluding chapters the literature of the 
period which I have just attempted to sketch in outline ; a 
period, roughly speaking, which comprises the first fifty or 
sixty years of the thirteenth century of our era. 


CHAPTER VUI 

WRITERS OF THE EARLIER MOSCOL PERIOD 
(A.n. 6(io-<i6o-.A.D. 1203-1262) 

I:; this chapter I propose to speak of the principal writers ol 
the period described in the last, leaving only the Persian poets, 
concerning at least three of whom there is a good deal to be 
said, for the concluding chapter of this volume. These writers 
may be divided into three classes, viz, ( i ) those of Persian birth 
who wrote exclusively or chiefly in Persian ; (a) those of 
Persian birth who wrote exclusively or chiefly in Arabic ; and 
(3) non-Persian authors who wrote in Arabic, but who, either 
because of some special connection with Persia or Persian 
topics, or because of their influence and importance In the 
world of Isidm generally, cannot be altogether passed over 
even in a book treating primarily of the Literary History of 
Persia only. Practically, however, it will be more convenient 
to ignore this distinction, and to consider them together, class 
by class, according to the subject on which they wrote, with- 
out regard to the language which they employed, since at this 
time the Arabic language was still generally used in Persia as 
the language of culture, learning, and science, and only fell 
from this position with the fall of the Caliphate and the 
destruction of Baghdid, the metropolis of Isidm. 

Let us begin with the historians, biographers, and gco- 
467 
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graphcrs, to tlic most important of whom wc have already had 
frequent occasion to refer. Foremost amongst 
thescj and, indeed, amongst the chroniclers of all 
gco^rapi.^ri. lauds, is ‘Izyai’ci-pin ibnu’l-Atlilr al- 

Jazarl (that is, a native of Jazi'ratu’bni ‘Umar, near Mosul), 
the author of the great chronicle known as al- 
ibnui-AUv.r. (“the Perfect’’ or “ Complete ”), which 

contains the history of the world, as known to the Muslims of 
that period, from the earliest times down to the year a.h. 628 
(= a.d. 1230-31). The biographer Ibn Khallikan, who 
visited him at Aleppo in November, a.d. 1229, speaks of him 
in the highest terms, praising equally his modesty and his 
learning. As this biographical notice can be read by all in 
de Slane’s translation (vol. ii, pp. 28S-290), I shall refrain 
from citing it here, and will only add that he w.as born in May, 
A.D. 1160, and died in the same month of a.d. 1233. His 
great work, the “ Perfect ” Chronicle, was published in its 
entirety by Tornberg at Leyden in 1851-76 in fourteen 
volumes, and at Bulaq in A.H. 1290-1303 (= a.d. 1873-86), 
in twelve volumes. Unfortunately the Egyptian edition, 
which alone can be easily obtained now, has no index, so that 
its utility is considerably impaired j a serious matter in a book 
of reference indispensable to the student of Muhammadan 
history. Besides this great chronicle, Ibnu’l-Athi'r wrote a 
history of the most eminent Companions of the Prophet, 
entitled TJsdu'l-Ghaha (“Lions of the Thicket”), published at 
Cairo in five volumes in a.h. 1280 (a.d. 1863-64) ; a revised 
abridgement of the Amaby or “Genealogies,” of as-Sam‘ani, 
unpublished ; and a history of the Atabeks pf Mosul, printed in 
full in vol. ii of the Reciieil des historlens arabes des ershades. 

Another general historian of merit who belongs to this 
period, and who, like Ibnu’l-Athir, wrote in Arabic, is the 
Jacobite , Christian Yuhanna Abu’l-Faraj, better known as 
Barhebrajus {Ibnu Nlbrl^ i.r., “the son of the Jew,” his father 
Ahrun, or Aaron, having been converted from J udaism to 
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Chustiamtv), or by the name Grcgonus, which he assumed m 
A D 1246, when he was made Bishop of GuDos, 
AbuiFara] Maldtiyva He was born at that town m 

A P 1226, fled with his father, who was a physi- 
cian, from the terror of the idvancing Mongols, to Antioch tn 
1243, and thence visited Tripoli In 1252 he was promoted to 
the see of Aleppo, and m 1264 he was elected Mafn/in, or 
Catholicus, of the Eastern Jacobites, during which period he 
resided alternately at Mosul and m Adharbayjdn (Tabriz and 
Marigha), in the north-wesr of Persia He died at the last- 
mentioned place on July 30, ad 1286 His history, the 
Afukhiasaru Ta*r!i!u V-Z)motf /f**AbndgemenLof the History 
of D} nasties”), was originiHy wri tten m Syria c, and th e Arabic 
version was, made towards-thc end. of his life at the request Q.f 
certain Mus lims of note It was published by Pocockc with 
a Latin translation at Oxford m a d 1663 , a German trans- 
lation appeared in a d 1783 , and a new and excellent edition 
by the Jesuit Sdlihdnl was printed at Beyrout in a D 1890 
This last, which comprises 630 pages, contains, besides the 
text, a short life of the author, a full mdev of names, and useful 
chronological tables The history treats of ten dynasties, 
VIZ (i) the Patriarchs (a/ Jwhyd) from the time of Adam , 
(2) the Judges of Israel, (3) the Kings of Israel, (4) the Chal- 
deans , (5) the“Magnns,” te the Persian Kings from the 
mythical Gaydmarth down to the last Dinus, who was defeated 
and killed by Alexander the Great , (6) the ancient or 
“idolatrous” Greeks, (7) the Kings of the “Franks,” by 
which term he means the Romans, (8) the Byzantine or 
“Christian” Greeks, (9) the Muslims, (lo) the Mongols, 
whose history is earned down to the accession of Arghdn m 

AD 1284 A very intercsung account of Barhebneus and his 

times IS given by Professor Noldeke in his Sketcheifiom Eastern 
History (pp 236-256 of the English translation of Mr John 
Sutherland Black), and to this we refer such as desire further 
information about his Iiie and work 
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Of the general historians who wrote in Persian during this 
period, the most notable is, perhaps, Minh aj-i-Siraj of ^zjan, 
near Balkh, th^jm^or of the Taba^at-l-Nhirly 
Mmhaj-i-Siraj. j Several times had occasion to cite in 

the preceding chapter. He was born about a.d. 1193, and, 
like his father and grandfather, was originally in the service of 
the House of Ghiir. In a.d. 1226 he came to India, and 
attached himself first to Sultdn NdsiruM-DIn Oubacha, but 
when, about a year later, this prince was overthrown by 
Shamsu’d-Dln Iltatmish, he passed into the service of the 
conqueror, to whose son, Nasiru’d-Dln Mahmfid Shah, he 
dedicated his history, which he completed in September, 
A.D. 1260. Further particulars of his life are given in Rieu’s 
Persian Catalogue^ pp. 72-3, and in Sir H. M. Elliot’s History 
of India^ vol. ii, pp. 260-1. His history is divided into twenty- 
three sections, beginning with the Patriarchs and Prophets, 
and ending with the Mongol Invasion, concerning which he 
gives many interesting particulars not to be found elsewhere. 
Part of the work has been published by Captain Nassau Lees 
and translated by Major Raverty in the Bibliotheca Indica. The 
published portion of the text unfortunately comprises only 
those dynasties which were connected with India, and omits 
entirely the sections dealing with theTdhiris, Saffaris, Sdmanis, 
Daylamls (House of Buwayh), Seljiiqs, Khwdrazmshahs and 
other dynasties of much greater interest to the student of Persian 
history. Towards the end of the book is given a very curious 
Arabic qasida ascribed to Yahyd A‘qab, one of the disciples of 
‘AH ibn Abl Tdlib, the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, fore- 
telling the calamities of the Mongol Invasion. This poem, 
with a Persian prose translation, occurs on pp. 439-443 of 
printed text. 

One other general history composed during this period 
deserves, perhaps, a passing mention from the fact that it was 
one of the earliest Arabic chronicles published in Europe^ 
This is the KitdhP l-Majrmdl l-Miibdrak.oLf\x]i'iipx ‘Abdu’llah) 
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b Abi’l-Ydsirb Abi’I Mile-Primal Makm b al-‘Amid, whereof 
the text, accompanied by a Latin translation, was printed at 
Leyden in a.d 1625, by the learned Dutch Onen- 
Ai MaLia Erpcnius (Thomas van Erpe), with the title 

Historia Saracemca^ arabtet ohm exarata a Georgia El macino et 
latine reddita opera Th Erpemt An English translation by 
Purchas appeared in the following year, and a French transla- 
tion by Vattier in 1657, so that this book, with the later 
chronicle of Abu’l Fidi, Prince of Hamdt (born ad 1273, 
died A D 1331), was for a long while the chief Arabic source 
for the history of Isldm accessible to European scholars On 
this ground only is it mentioned here, for the author, who was 
born in A D 1205 and died in a d 1273, was an Egyptian 
Christian, not connected m iny way with Persia 
We pass now to those historians and biographers who treated 
of a particular dynasty, monarch, period, province, town, or 
class, including those who wrote biographical 
huto^^ans^and dictionaries In the chapter treating of the 
House of Subuktigm or Dynasty of Ghazna, we 
repeatedly had occasion to refer to al '■\ 3 t.W% Ta*rlkhi 7 l-T amlnl^ 
or history of Sul^in Mahmud Yaminu’d Dawla of Ghazni 
This book, originally written in Arabic, was m 

Aljurbddhaqini j j j , j 

the period now under discussion translated into 
Persian by Abu’sh-Sharaf Ndsib of Jurbddhaqdn, or, to give it 
Us Persian name, Gulpdyagdn, a place situated between I§fahdn 
and Hamaddn The translation, as shown by Rieu, who gives 
copious references to the literature bearing on this subject 
{Persian Catalogue^ pp 157-8), was made about a d 1205-10, 
and is represented in the British Museum by a fine old 
manuscript transcribed m a d 1266 A lithographed edition 
was published at Tihrdn in a h 1272 ( = a D 1855-56), and 
this Persian translation of al ‘UtbPs work has itself been trans- 
lated into Turkish by Dervish Hasan, and into English by 
the Rev James Reyi olds The relation between it and its 
Arabic original has been carefully studied by Professor Noldcke 
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in vol. xxiii of the Sit-zungsbei'ichte der Kaherlichen Akademie 
(Vienna, 1857, pp. 15-102). He points out (p. 76) that the 
Persian version is, save for the letters, documents, and poems 
cited in the original Arabic from al-‘Utbi’s work, of the 
freest kind, the translator’s object being not so much to 
produce an accurate rendering as a rhetorical imitation of his 
original ; hence he considers himself at liberty to change, omit, 
and add as much as he pleases. 

Of the Plouse of Seljuq, the dynasty which succeeded the 
House of Ghazna, there also exists an important monograph in 
Arabic, of which the third and last recension (that 
rendered accessible to scholars in Houtsma’s 
excellent edition) dates from this time. The 
history in question, which has been frequently referred to in 
the chapters of this book treating of the Seljuq period, was 
originally composed in Persian by the Minister Andshirwan 
b. Khalid, who died, according to the Myhmdl-Akhbdrl in 
A.H. 532 (= A.D. 1137-38). It was afterwards translated into 
Arabic, with considerable amplifications and additions, by 
Tmadu’d-Din al-Katib al-Isfahdnl in a.d. 1183 j and this 
translation was edited in an abridged and simplified form in 
A.D. 1226 by al-Fath b. ‘All b. Muhammad al-Bunddrf. The 
relations of these recensions to one another are fully discussed 
by Houtsma in the illuminating Preface which he has pre- 
fixed to his edition of the last of them, that of al-Bunddrf, 
which, as he points out, exists in two recensions, a longer one 
represented by the Oxford MS., and a shorter one represented 
by the Paris Codex. To al-Bunddrl we are also indebted for 
an Arabic prose epitome of the Shdhnama of Firdawsf, of 
which an excellent manuscript (Qq. 46 of the Burckhardt 
Collection) is preserved in the Cambridge University Library. 
Professor Noldeke, on p. 77 of his Iranisches NatmialepoSj has 
called attention to the possible importance of this work as an 


* F, 126“ of the Cambridge manuscript marked Add. 2,922. 
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his adventurous career, and their interest and importance are 
well indicated by M. Houdas in the Preface which he has pre- 
fixed to his translation, from which we may cite a few of the 
most salient paragraphs. 

“ Aussi, saufde rarcs moments qu'il consacra a remplir des missions 
de confiance, En-Nesawi ne quilta point Djeldl ed-Din pendant la plus 
grande parlie de son regne, et il Matt encore aupr'es de Ini la veille du 
jour oil ce prince allait dans sa fnilc succomber sous lepoignard d’un 
Kurdesauvagc. Non seulement il a assisle d la pluparl des evenemenls 
qu'il raconte, iiiais Ic plus souvent il y a pris personellement une part 
plus ou moins active, aussi peut-on dire jusqu'd tin certain point que sa 
‘ Vie de Mankohirti' constitue de vcritables mcmoires. 

“ Grace d la confiance dont I'honorait le sultan, grace aussi d ses rela- 
tions intiines avcc les plus hauls personnages de I’ empire, En-Mesawi a 
pti voir les choses aulrement qti'un spectaleur ordinaire; il luiaite 
loisible d'en penetrer les causes ou d'en diniMer les origines. Et, comme 
il ne composa son ouvrage que dix ans apr'es la mort de son mailre, on 
comprend qu'il ait pu parler cn loulc franchise sur tons les suj els qiCil 
trailail. On sent du reste dans son rccit que, si parfois il exprime ses 
critiques avcc une certaine reserve, dcst qu'il ne vent pas etre accuse 
d'ingratilude envers celui d qui il dut toute sa fortune. Peut-elre aussi 
avait-il encore d cetie epoque d mcnager la reputation de quelques-uns 
de ses amis quoique, sous ce rapport, il ne semble pas cacher ses vrais 
sentiments. Dans tons les cas la moderation mcme dont il use est un 
gage de sa sincerite. 

"Non content de dicrire ce qu'il avn on de rapporter ce qu’il a 
entendu dire, En-Ncsawi apprecie les evenemenls dont il park: Hen 
recherche les causes eten tire des renseignemenls souvent curieux si onse 
reports d ces epoques lointaines. 11 semble que, tout en admirani le 
Kamil d’Ibn El-Athir, il sente la secheresse un pen trop marquee de 
cette chronique et qu'il ait voulu montrer, pour sa part, qu’on pouvait 
employer une forme plus attachante, on la curiosite de V esprit trouvait 
sa satisfaction et ou la raison renconlraii un aliment qui lui conveuait. 

" En-Nesawi manic la langue arabe avcc beaucoup d! elegance; iiean- 
moins on sent dans son style I'mfluence persane. . . 

To this excellent appreciation of the man and his book it is 
unnecessary to add anything more in this place. 

W e come now to biographers, amongst whom Ibn„K>ha]iik^r* 
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holds the Hghestphce,jiot only araon^t his contemporaries, 
but^amongst all Mushm wmers. 'His celebrated work the 

of Men of Note ”), 

ibaKhauitan. J256 and Completed on 

January 4, 1274, is one of the first books of reference which 
the young Orientalist should seek to acquire. The text was 
lithographed by Wustcnfeld in 1835-43, and has since been 
printed at /east twice in Hgypf, whth it is acccssiWc to the 
English reader m the Baron MacGuckin de Slanc’s translation 
(4 vols., London, 1843-71). The author, a scion of the 
great Barmecides, or House ofBarmaky was born at Arbcla m 
September, 1211, but from the age of eighteen onwards resided 
chiefly in Aleppo, Damascus, Cairo, and Alexandria, where he 
held several important scholastic and judicial posts, and finally 
died in October, 1282. Later supplements to his great 
biographical dictionary were written by al-Muwaffaq FaijluL 
lldh a§-Saqd'( (down to A D. 1325), and Ibn Shdkir (died 
A.D. 1362), and It was translated into Persian by Ydsuf b. 
Ahmad b Muhammad b. ‘Uthmdn in a.d. 1490, and again by 
Kabir b. Uways b. Muhammad al>Latlfl m the reign of the 
Ottoman Sul^in SeUm (ad. 1512-19). 

Coming now to bio graphers of special classes or professions, 
we have to mention two important works in Arabic and one 
in Persian which belong to this period, to wit, 
special classes. al-Qiftl’s Nolica of the Phihsopher:, Ibn AM 
U;aybl‘a’s Livn of the Phymttm and 'Awfi’s 
Biographies of Persian Poets entitled “ Marrow of 
Understandin gs” {Lubalu’l-jUbib). All these either have been 
published or are in proceffi of publication, al-Qiftl by Dr, 
Julius Lippert (Leipzig, 1903), Ibn Abl UsaybPa by A. 
Muller (Konigsberg, 188+), and the Lubib, of which one 
volume was published in 1903, while the other is still in the 
press, by myself. Let us consider them in the above order. 

JamdluUDia_Abu!UHas3 n ‘All b. Yiis uf al-tjiftl wa. born 
at Qift, m Upper Egypt, in a d. 1172. His paternal ancestors 
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came originally from Kufa, while his mother belonged to the great 
Arab tribe of Oudd'a. He studied with ardour in Cairo and 
Gift till he reached the age of fifteen, when his 
father Ydsuf was appointed by Saladin (Saldhu’d- 
Dfn) to a high judicial post in Jerusalem, whither the family 
transferred their residence. About a.d. 1201 our author’s 
father, Yusuf, went to Harran, celebrated even in the early 
‘Abbasid period as the centre of Greek philosophic culture in 
Asia, and hence called Hellenopolis, where he became wazlr 
to al-Malik al-Ashraf. Thence, after performing the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, he retired to Yemen, where he ultimately died 
in A.D. 1227. His son, our author, meanwhile had gone to 
Aleppo, where he was placed in charge of the Ministry of 
Finance, and received the title of al-Oadi’l-Akram. He seems 
to have been not only an upright and capable servant of the 
State and a diligent seeker after knowledge, but a ready helper 
and patron of men of learning, the geographer Yaqdt, driven 
westwards from Khurasan, as we have seen, before the Mongol 
Invasion, being one of those to whom he extended hospitality 
and protection. Though desiring above all things leisure to 
pursue his studies, he was obliged in a.d. 1236 to accept office 
for the third time, and it was as Wazir to al-Malik al-‘Aziz 
that he died twelve years later, in December, 1248. Fuller 
details of his life, mostly derived ivoiLn.Y{L(\Ms Miljamu' l-Udaba 
(of which an edition is now being prepared by Professor 
Margoliouth, of Oxford, for publication in the E. J. W. Gibb 
Memorial Series), will be found in the interesting and sympa- 
thetic Introduction which Dr. Dipper t has prefixed to his 
edition of the Ta’rlkhill-Ifukamd, and in which he is summed 
up as ‘^an Arabian Wilhelm von Humboldt.” He wrote 
much, and Ydqiit, who predeceased him by nearly twenty 
years, enumerates the titles of about a score of his works, 
nearly all of which, unfortunately, appear to be lost, destroyed, 
as A. Muller supposes, by the Mongols when they sacked 
Aleppo in a.d. 1260. Even the Ta’rikhuU-Hukanid^ in the 
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form wherein it now exists, is, in the opinion of its learned 
editor, Dr. Lippert, only an abridgement of the original. The _ 
.. • • , contains 414 biograpjiics 

^ .... ^ician^Tnd. astronomers 

belonging to all periods of the world’s history from the earliest 
times down to the author’s own days, and is richjn_ma_terials 
orgreaTimportance for the study of the history^of Philosophy. 
It has b^n^freely^used by several contemporary and later 
writers, notably I bn Abl Usaybi^a, Barhebneus, and Abu’l- 
Fida. The arrangement of the biographies js al phabetical, not 
chronological. 

Ibn Ahl Usayb i*a, the author of the 'fabaqitu\l~Hu^mij or 
“ Classe s of Physicians,” was born at Damascus in a.d. 1203, 
studied medicine there and at Cairo, and died in 
uSajbri his native city in January, 1270. His father, 
like himself, practised the healing art, being, to 
speak more precisely, an oculist . The son numbered amongst 
his teachers the celebrated physician and botanist Ibn Bay{ 5 r, 
and was for a time director of a hospital founded at Cairo by 
the great Saladin {§aUlju’d-DIn). His book was published 
by A. Muller at Konigsberg in a.d. 1884, and at Cairo in 
1882, and a fine old manuscript of it, transcribed in A.H. 690 
(=s A.D. I2gi), is included amongst the Schefer MSS. now 
preserved in the Biblioth^ue Nationale at Paris. WUsten- 
feld’s useful little Geschichte der Arabhchen Aerzte und Nature 
forscher (Gottingen, 1840) is chiefly founded upon the work ot 
Ibn Abl CJaybi‘a. 

Mubammad ‘Awfl, t he autho r of the o ften-c ited LubibuU- 
Alb&h y an d als o of an imme^i^collection of anecdotes eTititled 
l-^ikby^t vm Lawami^^r-Riw^aty next 
claims our attention. He derived his nhba of 
M mself tells us in a_ passage which 
o^is in^^l- i of the latter work, from 'Abdifr-^h'min^b. 
^ AwfTone of the m^t_ eminent of the Companions _of jhe 
^phet> '.iipm-^whom^ he ^pr ofessed ^o 'be descended.. His 
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earlier life was chiefly passed in Khurdsdn and Transoxiana, 
especially in Bukhard, whence he presently made his way to 
India, and attached himself to the court of Sultan Nasiru’d-Dm 
Oubdcha, to whose Wazlr, ‘Aynu’l-Mulk Husayn al-Ash^arl, 
he dedicated his biography of Persian poets, the Luhakll-AlBah'. 
When in April, 1228, the above-mentioned prince lost his 
kingdom and his life at the fall of the fortress of Bhakar, 
‘Awfl, like the historian Minhaj-i-Siraj, of whom we have 
already spoken^ passed into the service of the conqueror, 
Shamsu’d-Din Iltatmish, to whom he dedicated ]\\syatudmi^uH- 
Hikdydt. This, with a few additional particulars as to the 
dates when he visited different towns and the eminent poets 
and other persons with whom he was acquainted, is practically 
all that is known of his life. As to his works, the 'JawamihCl- 
Hikiydt still remains unpublished, though manuscripts of it 
are not rare, a particularly fine old copy which formerly 
belonged to Sir William Jones and is now in the Library of 
the India Office (W. 79) being specially deserving of mention. 
This vast compilation of anecdotes of very unequal worth is 
divided into four parts, each comprising twenty-five chapters, 
each of which in turn contains a number of stories illustrating 
the subject to which the chapter is devoted. The style is 
very simple and straightforward, in which particular it offers a 
forcible contrast to ‘Awfl’s earlier and more important work, 
the LubcibiCl-Albdb. This latter — “ the oldest Biography of 
Persian Poets,” as Nathaniel Bland called it in his classical 
description of one of the only two manuscripts of it known to 
exist in Europe ^ — was largely used by Ethe in the compila- 

' Bland’s article appeared in vol. ix of the y.R.A.S. in 1848. The 
MS. which he described was lent to him by his friend, John Bardon 
Elliott, and on his death was sold amongst his own books to Lord Craw- 
ford of Balcarres, whose son, the present Lord Crawford, sold it in 1901, 
together with his other Oriental MSS,, to Mrs. Rylands of Manchester, 
by whom it was placed in the John Rylands Library in that city. The 
other manuscript known to exist in Europe forms part of the Sprenger 
Collection in the Berlin Library, and belonged formerly to the King^ of 
Oude. Both of these MSS. I used in preparing my edition, of which 
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tjon of numerous and excellent monographs on the early 
Persian poets, but has otherwise been almost inaccessible to 
scholars until the publication of my edition, of which one 
volume appeared^in 1903, while the othens nearly complete and 
should appear in the course of i 9 o 6 j It is, on account of its 
antiquity, and the large number of otherwise unknown or almost 
unknown poets whose biographies it gives, a work of capital 
importance for the history of Persian Literature, but in many 
ways It IS disappointing, since the notices of most of the poets 
are as devoid of any precise dates or details of interest as they 
are inflated with turgid rhetonc and silly word plays, the 
selection of poems is often bad and tasteless, and, while several 
poets of great merit, such as Nd§ir i-Khusraw an d *Umar 
Khayydm, are entirely omitted, many mediocrities, especially 
towards the^end of vol 1, where the author treats of his con- 
temporaries at the Court of Sultan Nisiru’d-Din Qubdeha, are 
noticed m exaggerated terms of praise m articles of quite un- 
necessary length Yet, m spite of these defects, the work, con- 
taining as It does notices ofjiwrly three hundred Persian poets 
who flourished before Sa‘dl had made his reputation, is of the 
very first importance, and, when properly exploited, will add 
enormously to our knowledge of this early period of Persian 
Literature Yet it 15 hard to avoid a certain feeling of annoy- 
ance and irritation when one reflects how easily the author, 
with the means at his disposal, could have made it far more 
interesting and valuable 

We come now to local histones, of which the most import- 
Locaihstories Composed m Persian during this period is the 
History of Tabanstin of Muhammad b al-Hasan 
bn lEfandijir Isflindiyar We know little of the author save 
what he himself incidentaiiy tells us m the pages of his book, 

voJ u was published first iq 1903, while vol 1 is now fApnJ jpo6) 
tiLorly completed At least one other MS must exist m Persia, for the 
work uas largely used by the late Rida quli Khan in the compilation of 
his J/a/wa « I FusaM lithographed at Jihran m A.D 187S 
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which represents him as returning from Baghdad to Ray in 
A.H. 606 (= A.D. i 2 og-i 2 io), - and finding there in the 
Library of King Rustam b. Shahriyar the Arabic history of 
Tabaristan composed by al-Yazdddf in the time of Qabiis b. 
Washmgir (a.d. 976-1012) ; on this he based his own Per- 
sian work. Shortly afterwards he was obliged to return to 
Amul, whence he went to Khwarazm, at that time, as he 
says, a most flourishing city and a meeting-place of men of 
learning. Here he remained at least five years, and discovered 
other materials germane to his subject which he incorporated 
in his book, on which he was still engaged in a.h. 613 
(= A.D. 1216-17). His subsequent history is unknown, and 
we cannot say whether or no he perished in the sack of 
Khwarazm by the Mongols in a.d. 1220, or whether he had 
previously returned to his home in Mazandaran. Of his book 
not much need be said, since its value can be judged from the 
abridged translation of it which I published as the second 
volume of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series. It con- 
tains a great deal of legendary matter in the earlier part, but 
much historical, biographical, and geographical information of 
value in the Muhammadan period, and in particular many details 
concerning persons of local celebrity, but of considerable 
general interest, notably poets who wrote verses in the dialect 
of Tabaristan, which seems at that time to have been exten- 
sively cultivated as a literary vehicle. Ibn Isfandiyar’s chronicle 
is naturally brought to an end with the death of Rustam b. 
Ardashlr in a.h. 606 (= a.d. 1209-10), but a later hand has 
carried on the record as far as A.H. 750 (= a.d. 1349-50). 

Local histories of the type of Ibn Isfandiyar’s work are 
numerous, and constitute a well-defined division of Persian 
Literature. We have, for example, such local 
adDubaythi. Isfahan, Shiraz, Yazd, Qum, Herdt, 

SIstan, Shushtar, &c., besides several others of Tabaristdn. Of 
these last several were published by Dorn, but in general this 
class of works exists only in manuscript, though a few have 
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been lithographed in the East. But there is ano ther kind of 
local histor y which ma y more accurate[ y_bc. described ara^local 
Diedonary of Bio graphy, treating, generally^ in ^phabctical 
ordel^of the eminent men pfoducc_d__by a particubr town or 
province, Such^book w.as composed on the learned men of 
^ghddd by Ibna’l-Kha^lb (b. a.d. 1002, d. 1071) in Arabic 
in fourteen volumes, and at the period of which we arc now 
speaking a Supplement to this, also in Arabic, was written 
by Abd ‘Abdi’Ildh Muhammad ad-Dubaythf, who died in 
A.D. 1239. This book docs not, so far as is known, exist in 
its entirety ; there is a portion of it at Paris, and what I 
believe to be another portion in the Cambridge Library. 
This last is on the cover ascribed to Ibnu’i-Khajlb, but as he 
died, as stated above, in a.d. 1071, and as the volume contains 
matter referring to the year a.H. 615 (ss a.d. 1218-19), It 
evidently cannot be his work, but rather the Supplement. As 
this volume, which is of considerable size, contains only a 
portion of one letter (‘uyn) of the alphabet, the work must 
have been of a very e^ctcnslve character. 

We next come to books of Geography and Travel, of which 
I will here me n tion only three, all written in Arabic. The most 
Geojirapbiw important ol these, to winch 1 have already 
MdxwreA feferred in the last chapter, is the great Gco- 
graphical Dictionaryof Ydqdt, entitle d Mu'jamu'L 
Buldin^ published by Wiistenfeld m six volumes (1866-71). 
Ydqdt b. ‘Abdu’lldh, born in a.d. 1179 of Greek parents, and 
hence called ‘‘ar-Rumi,” was enslaved in boyhood, and passed 
into the possession of a merchant of ^amdt, whence he took 
the nUba of al-Hamawf, He received an excellent education 
and travelled widely, his journeys extending south-east as far 
as the Island of Kish in the Persian Gulf, and north-east to 
Kliurdsdn and Merv, where, as we have seen, he was busily ac 
work in the splendid libraries which then graced that city when 
the terrible Mongol Invasion drove him in headlong flight to 
Mosul. There, in the spring of a.d. 1224, he completed his 
32 
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great work, the Mu^jamil l-Buldan^ a most precious book of 
reference for all that concerns the geography and much that 
touches the history of Western Asia, accessible, so far as the 
Persian part is concerned, to non- Orientalists in M. Barbier 
de Meynard’s Dictionnaire Geograplxique^ historique et littiraire 
de la Perse et des contrees adjacent es (Paris, 1871). He is also the 
author of two other geographical works, the Mar&sidtll-Ittila^ 
(edited by Juynboll at Leyden, 1850-64), and the Mushtarlk^ 
which treats of different places having the same name, edited 
by the indefatigable Wiistenfeld at Gottingen in 1846. 
Besides these he composed a Dictionary of Learned Men, 
entitled MujamP l-Udaba^ of which a portion is to be edited by 
Professor D. S. Margoliouth in the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial 
Series ; and a work on Genealogies. A good and sympathetic 
appreciation of Yaqiit is given by Von Kremer in his charm- 
ing Culturgeschichte des Orients^ vol. ii, pp. 433-6. 

Another geographer and cosmographer of a less scientific 
type is Zakariyya b. Muhammad b. Mahmdd al-Qazwlni, 

the author of two works (both published by 

al-QazwIm'. ^ on \ 

Wustenreld m 1045—49). One of these is 
entitled ^Ajd’ihiiU-Makhluqdt (“ The Marvels of Creation,” 
or, rather, “of created things”), and treats of the solar system, 
the stars and other heavenly bodies, and the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, and also contains a section on monsters 
and bogies of various kinds. The other is entitled Athdrul- 
Bildd (“Monuments of the Lands”), and is a more or less 
systematic description of the chief towns and countries known 
to the Muhammadans at that period, arranged alphabetically 
under the Seven Climes, beginning with the First, which 
lies next the Equator, and ending with the Seventh, which 
includes the most northerly lands. The former of these two 
books is by far the more popular in the East, and manuscripts, 
often with miniatures, both of the original and still more of 
the Persian translation, are common. The latter, however, 
is in reality by far the more important and interesting, for not 
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onljrdoes it contain a great deal of useful geographical informa- 
tion7 but also much valuable biographical material, including, 
under the towns to which they belonged, a great number of 
the Persian poets, such as Anwarl, ‘Asjadl, Awhadu*d-Dm of 
Kirm-ln, Fakhrl of Gurgan, Farrukhi, Firdawsi, Jaldl-i-T^blb, 
Jaldl-i-Khwdrl, Khdqdnl, AbA Tdhir al-Khdtuni, Mujir of 
Baylaqdn, Ndsir-i-Khusraw, Nidhdmi of Ganja, ymar-i- 
Khavvim^ Abii Sa‘fd b. Abi'i-Khayr, Sand’i, Shams-i-Xabas/,^ 
‘Unsurl, and Rashid u’d-Dln Watwat The geographical in- 
tormation, too, though inferior m point of accuracy to that 
given by Ydqdt and the earlier geographers, is full of inter- 
esting and entertaining matter It is rather curious that 
though there is no mention made of England, the account 
of the Sixth Clime includes an article on Ireland, with some 
account of whale-fishing, while a long notice is devoted to 
Rome Under the Seventh Clime we find accounts of the 
ordeals by fire, by water, and by battle in vogue amongst the 
Franks, of witchcraft, witch-finding, and witch-burnmg , 
and of the Varangian Iiord Indeed, I know few more 
readable and entertaining works m Arabic than this Strictly 
speaking, it falls just outside the period with which this 
volume concludes, for the first edition was written m 
A D 1263, and the second, considerably enlarged and 
modified, m A d 1276 The author was born at Qazwin, 
in Persia, in A d 1203, lived for a while at Damascus about 
AD 1232, was Qidi (Judge) of Wdsij and Hilla under the 
last Caliph al Musta‘sim, and died in ad 1283 His 

‘■Jjd'ibuU-Makhluqat is dedicated to ‘Atd Malik-i-Juwaynl, the 
author of the Ta*rWi i-Jahan^gusha 

A few words should be said about the traveller Ibn Jubayr, 
whose travels were published by the late Professor W Wright 
lb. Leyden in 1852 He was a native of Granada, 

and enjoyed a considerable reputation not only as 
a scientific writer, but as a poet He made three journeys to 
the East, performing on each occasion the Pilgrimage to 
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Fakhru’d-DIn 

Rdzi. 


Mecca. He started on his first journey on February 4, 1183, 
and returned towards the end of April, 1185. His second 
journey, to which he was' moved by the news of the capture 
of Jerusalem by Saladin (§aldhu’d-D{n), began in April, 1189, 
and ended in the middle of September, 1190. His third 
journey was prompted by the death of his wife, to whom 
he was greatly attached, and led him first from Ceuta to 
Mecca, where he remained for some time, and thence to 
Jerusalem, Cairo, and Alexandria, at which last place he died 
on November 29, 1217. His first journey is that whereof 
he has left us a record. 

Passing now to the Philosophers, the two chief ones 
of this period, of whom something has been already said in 
Philosophers chapter, are Fakhru’d-Din Razi and 

Nasiru’d-Din The former was born on 

February 7, 1149, studied in his native town, 
Ray, and at Mardgha, journeyed to Khwdrazm and 
Transoxiana, and finally died at Herdt in a.d. 1209. His 
literary activity was prodigious : he wrote on the Exegesis of 
the Qur’dn, Dogma, Jurisprudence, Philosophy, Astrology, 
History, and Rhetoric, and to all this added an Encyclopaedia 
of the Sciences. Brockelmann {Gesch. d. arab, Litt.^ vol. i, 
pp. 506-08) enumerates thirty-three of his works of which the 
whole or a portion still exists. One of his latest works is 
probably a treatise which he composed at Herat in a.d. 1207 
in reprobation of the pleasures of this world. One of his 
works on Astrology, dedicated to ‘Ald’u’d-Dln Khwarazmshah, 
and hence entitled al-Ikhtiyaratul-^Alffiyya^ was originally 
composed in Persian, as was his Encyclopedia, composed 
for the same monarch in a.h. 574 (= a.d. 1178-79). 

Of Naslru’d-Din Tdsi also mention has been made in the 
preceding chapter. He was born, as his nisha implies, at Tus 
in A.D. 1200^ ; was for some while, as we have seen, though 

* So Ibn Shakir. Brockelmann (vol. i, p. 508) says 1210 , 1 know not on 
what authority. 
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much against his will, associated with the Assassins ; and, 
on the surrender of AlamAt and Maymiin-Dizh, passed into 
the service of Huligd the Mongol, by whom he 
was held m high honour. Accompanying the 
Mongol army which destroyed Baghddd, he 
profited by the plunder of many libraries to enrich his own, 
which finally came to compnse, according to Ibn Shdkir 
{Faw&tu'l-ji^afay&ty vol. ii, p 149), more than 400,000 
volumes He enjoyed enormous influence with his savage 
master Huligd, who, before undertaking any enterpnse, used 
to consult him as to whether or no the stars were favourable. 
On one occasion he saved the life of ‘Ald’u’d-Dln al-Juwaynl, 
the Sdhtb-Dlwin^ and a number of other persons under 
sentence of death, by playing on Huldgu’s superstitions In 
the building of the celebrated observatory at Maragha, begun 
in A.D 1259, assisted by a number of men of learning, 

whose names he enumerates m the Zij-t-flkhini. He died at 
Baghdad m June, 1274. He was a most productive writer 
on religious, philosophical, mathematical, physical, and astro- 
nomical subjects, and no fewer than iifty_- s»x. of his works are 
enumerated by Brockelmann (vol. 11, pp. 508-512). Most 
of them are, of course, m Arabic, which was still in his time 
the Latin of the Muhammadan East, and the language of 
science, but he also wrote a number of books in Persian, 
and even, as Ibn Shdkir twice remarks in his biography in the 
FawatiCl-TVafay&t (vol. 11, p. 151), composed a great deal of 
poetry in that language. Eis prose works in Persian include 
the celebrated treatise on Ethics (the Akhldq-t~N 6 stri) , the 
BUt Bdh dar ma^rifat-i-Xhturldh (“Twenty Chapters on the 
Science of the Astrolabe ”) , the Fad {“ Treatise 

in Thirty Chapters ”) on Astronomy and the Calendar , the 
celebrated Zlj-i-flkhdni^ or alnianac-and astronomical tables 
composed for Huldgd Khdn , a treatise on Mineralogy and 
precious stones, entitled 'Tamhq-ndma-i-flkh&ni , and several 
other tracts on Philosophy, Astronomy, and Mathematics, 
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besides a treatise on ethics entitled Atusafu'IAshrafj 

and another on Geomancy. Of his Arabic works the 
TajrldtlNAqc'iicl (on scholastic or religious Philosophy) is 
probably the most celebrated. For a fuller account of his 
works, see Brockelmann, the Fawatiil-JEafayat of Ibn Shdkir, 
and the Majalhil l~Mh' minin^ &c. The last-mentioned work 
tjuotes from Shahrazurfs Hiitory of the Philosophen a very 
severe criticism of him, which declares, amongst other 
damaging statements, that his scientific reputation was less 
due to his actual attainments than to his violent, temper and 
impatience of contradiction, which, taken in conjunction 
with the high favour he enjoyed at the Court of Hulagd, 
made it imprudent to criticise or disparage him. Of his 
Persian poems little seems to have survived to our time, 
and Rida-quli Khan in his immense Anthology, the 
MajviaUi' l-Fusahd (vol. i, pp. 633-34), only cites of^his 
verses.six .quatrains and a fragment of two couplets. It may 
be added that at p. 374 of the same volume he gives five 
quatrains of the earlier philosopher, Fakhru’d-DIn Rdzl, ot' 
whom we have already spoken. Another astronomer whose 
name should at least be mentioned is al-Jaghmim of 
Khwarazm, who is generally believed to have died in 
A.D. 1221, though considerable uncertainty exists as to the 
period at which he flourished, and only one of his works, the 
Mulakhkhasj seems to be preserved. ^ 

Of a few other Arabic-writing authors or this period it is 
sufficient to mention the names. The Jewish philosopher 
and physician Maimonides (Abd ‘Imran Aldsa 
Maimonides. Maymdn) of Cordova, who in later life' was 

physician to Saladin (Salahu’d-Dm), and who died in 
A.D. 1204, is too great a name to be omitted, though he. 

has no connection with Persia. Also from 
Maghrib, or Western lands of Islam, was 
the Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Din al-Bdnf (f a.d. 
1225), one of the most celebrated and most prolific writers 
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on the Occult Sciences. From the West also (Malaga) 
came the botanist Ibnu’l-Baytar, who died at 
ibnuiDayiar D, 1248. Menuon may also be 

ai-niishL al-Tlf 5 shl, who wrote on Mineralogy, 

precious stones, and others matters connected 
with Natural Philosophy. Amongst the philologists of this 
period mention should be made of ^Izzu’d-Dtn 
Zanjinl, who died at Baghdad in a.d. 1257, 
and who was the author of a work on Arabic 
grammar, of which copies arc extraordinarily common , 
Jamil ai Jatndl al-Ourashf, who translated into Persian 
QwasM. [jjg Sahih^ the celebrated Arabic lexicon of al- 
Jawharf , Ifanu*i-H 4 jib (<J. a d. 1248), the author 
of the K 6 fi^a and the SAdyfja, two very well 
known Arabic grammars , al-Mupirnzj, born m 
AD, 1143, the year of az-Zamakhsharl’s death, 
and known as Khallfatu'x-Zamakhiharl'* (“the Lieutenant 
of az-Zamakhsharl) j and Piyd’u'd-Din ibnu’l- 
SifluiAtSr Athlr, the brother of the great historian so often 
cited in these pages, who died at Baghddd m 
A.D. 1239, and wrote several works on Arabic philology, 
of which the Kitdbu’ l-mathali*s-si*ir is perhaps the best known. 

A third brother, Majdu"d-Dln ibnu’l-Athlr (b. 
AQuiAti” “ 49 ) 1209), was a traditionist and 

theologian of some repute. Of greater impor- 
ai-Bay4.wL ‘Abdu’lbh h. ‘Umar al-Bayddwl, a native 

of Fars, who was for some time Qa^f, or Judge, 
of Shirwdz, and who composed what is still the best known 
and most widely used commentary on the Qur’dn, as well as 
a rather dull little manual of history, m Persian, entitled 
Ntdhdmu^t-Tawarlkh. To this period also belongs one of 
the greatest calligraphers the East has ever 
produced, namely, Vdqdt, called aI-Musta‘§imI 
because he was in the service of the unhappy 
Caliph whose fate was described in the last chapter. In the 
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notice consecrated to him in Mirzd Habib’s excellent Khatt u 
Khattatihi (“Calligraphy and Calligraphers,” Constantinople, 
A.H. 1306, pp. mention is made of three copies of the 

Qur’dn in his handwriting preserved in the Ottoman capital j 
one, dated a.h. 584 (= a.d. 1188-89), Mausoleum of 

Sultdn Selim; another, dated a.h. 654 (=a.d. 1256), in 
Saint Sophia ; and a third, dated a.h. 662 (= a.d. 1263-64), 
in the Hamid iyya Mausoleum. For a copy of the Shifa of 
Avicenna made, it is stated, for Muhammad Tughluq, King 
of Delhi (but this seems to involve an anachronism), he is 
said to have received 200,000 mithqah of gold. He died 
A.H. 667 (= A.D. 1268-69), according to a chronogram 
in verse given by Mirzd Habib, but according to Brockel- 
mann (vol. i, p. 353) in a.h. 698 (=a.d. 1298-99). He 
and his predecessors I bn Muqla and Ibnu’J-Bavvvvdb are 
reckoned the three calligraphers to whom the Arabic script 
is most deeply indebted. Another writer unpleasantly familiar 
to Persian school-children is Abii Nasr-i-Farahi, 
autiior of a rhymed Arabic-Persian vocabu- 
lary still widely used in Persian schools, and of 
a rhymed treatise in Arabic on Hanaiite Jurisprudence. He 
died in a.d. 1242. Much more important is the very rare 
treatise on Persian Prosody known as the Milajjam ft Ma^ayiri 
AsParlNAjam^ composed by Shams-i-Oays in 
sharas-i Qa>b. for the Atdbek Abu Bakr b. Sa‘d-i- 

Zangi (a.d. 1226-60), chiefly celebrated as the patron 
of the great poet Sa'di. This valuable work, represented 
in Europe, so far as I know, only by the British Museum 
MS. Or. 2,814 (though Dr. Paul Horn discovered the exist- 
ence of two manuscripts at Constantinople), is now being 
printed at Beyrout for the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial 
Series. The book is remarkable for the large number ot 
citations from early and sometimes almost unknown Persian 
poets (including many Fahlawiyydt or dialect-poems) which 
it contains. Of the author little is known beyond what Rieu 
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(^Persian Supplement^ pp 123-25) has gleaned from this work. 
He was probably a native of Khurisdn or Transoxiana, and 
was involved in the rout of the troops of Khwdrazm by the 
Mongols before the fortress of Farzln in the summer or 
AD. 1220. Another book of this period which ought not 
to be passed over m silence is the Persian transla- 
Mancubin-nimay originally written in 
the dialect of Tabanstdn by Marzubdn-i-Rustam- 
i-SharwIn, author of a poem called the NlU~nima m the same 
dialect, and dedicated to Shamsu*l-Ma‘ill Qabus b. Washmgir 
(ad 976-1012), and turned into the ordinary literary language 
of Persia about a d 12 10-15 ^^‘d of'Wardwln.* 

We come now to a much more important group ot writers, 
the great §iifis and Mystics of this period, amongst whom are 
included some of the most celebrated names in 
branch of thought and literature, including 
two of Arabian race, whose singular eminence 
makes it very doubtful whether the once popular view, that 
^dflism IS essentially an Aryan reaction against the cold 
formalism of a Semitic religion, can be regarded as tenable. 
These tw e Egyptian mystical 

poet, and ^ ^ -‘Arab!, the. illustrious 

theosophist of Andalusia. Besides these we have to speak of 
t he two Naim u’d-DIns, called respectively Kubrd and Ddya , 
S haykh R dzbihin , and Shaykh Shihibu-’d-Din ‘Umar Suhra- 
^ardl. A few words may also be devoted to Sadru’d-Din of 
Qonya (Iconium), the most notable of Shaykh Mubiyyu’d-Dln’s 
disciples, and perhaps one or two other contemporary Mystics, 
excluding the two great mystical poets, Shaykh Farldu’d-Din 
‘Attar and Mawlind JaUlu’d-Dfn Rdral, who will be discussed 
at some length m the next chapter. 

* See Ethes Neupersische Utteratur m vcJ 11 of the Grandnss dcr 
Iramschcn Philologie, p 328, Sdiefers Chrestomathte Persane, vol u 
pp 171-199 of the texts and pp 194-211 of the notes , and my Abridged 
Translation ofibn Isfandiydfs History of fabanstdn, p 86 
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In point of time Shaykh Abu Muhammad Ruxbilidn b. Abi 
Nasr al-Bac|l{, nicknamed SliaUtth-i- Fdrs (“the Braggart ot 
Fdrs ”), ^ was the earliest of the Mystics above 
mentioned, for he died in Muharram, a.h. 6o6 
(=July, A.D. 1209) at liis native place, Siiiraz. His tomb is 
mentioned in the Arabic work (British Museum MS. Or. 3,395, 
f. no'’) correctly entitled Shaclilul-/Iz(iryhnt commonly known 
as the Haziir Alaznr (“The Thousand Shrines”), which was 
composed about a.d. 13S9 by Midlnu’d-Din Abu’l-Oasim 
Junayd of Shiraz on the saints of his native town. It is 
there stated that Shaykh Rvizbihan in his youth travelled 
widely, after the customary fashion of these Sufi dervishes, 
visiting Hrai], Kirman, the Hijaz, and Syria ; and that he 
composed a great number of works, of which some thirty, 
according to the Persian Shirdz-ndma (composed in a.d. 1343 
by a grandson of the eminent mystic, Shaykh Zarkub), were 
celebrated, including a mystical commentary on the Qur'an, 
entitled LaU'difuI-^Ba'jdn^ or “Subtleties of Enunciation ”} 
the MaihrahiCl-Arwdh^ or “Fount of Inspiration of Souls”; 
the MantiqiC l-Asrdir^ or “ Language of Mysteries,” <S;c. 
He also wrote verses in Persian, of which the following are 
specimens : — 

" Thai xiihidi the. eyes of Time have never seen, 

And xvhich no (on^uie to earthly cars hath told, 

Its lint hath now displayed in this our day: 

Arise, and in our day this thing behold/” 

4; z\i 

“ From Farthest East to Threshold of the West 
I in this age am guide to God’s Straight Road. 

Hoiv can the Gnostic pilgrims me behold ? 

Beyond the Far Beyond' s my soul's abode/" 

He preached regularly in the ydiniFNAtiq, or Old Mosque, for 
fifty years, and died at the age of eighty-four, so that his 

* B'or the technical meaning of Shattdh, see Fliigel's edition of the 
Ta‘rifdt (“Definitions”), pp. 132, 2S3. 
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birth must be placed about ad 1128 Th£_^dbek Mii 
Bakr b SaM, the patron of the poet Sa^di^as his friend and 
a'dmiro-y'ahir'He'had studied with Shaykh Abu’n-Najib 
S^ih 7 awardi (died A D 1167-68) in Alexandria A few further 
particulars, and several marvellous stones of the kind so 
common in hagiplogical works, may be gleaned from the 
nano? of h/fn ivhich ] Jim! hss ioscrted m his NafabhuV-Um 
{ed Nassau Lees, pp 288-290) 

Abu’l-Janndb Ahmad b ‘Umar al-Khlwaql (of Khiva or 
Khwarazm), commonly known as Shaykh NajmuM-DIn 
“ KubrA,” next demands notice His title 
JCuird (whereby he is distinguished from the 
other celebrated NajmuM-Dln called Z)d)a), is, 
according to the most authontativc and plausible explanation, 
an abbreviation of the nickname at-Thnmati^UKubrh (“the 
Suprem^Calamity ”), given to him by his companions on 
accent of his great vigour and skill m debate and discussion. 
He was also nicknamed WalUurhh (“the Saint-carver”), 
because it was supposed that any one on whom his glance fell 
in moments of divine ecstasy and exaltation attained to the 
degree of saintship , and JAmI {^afahity p 481) has some 
wonderful anecdotes to show that this beneficent influence was 
not limited to human bemgs, but extended to dogs and 
sparrows His title, AbiCl-^ann&by is said to have been given 
to him by the Prophet in a dream, its interpretation being 
that he was sedulously to avoid the world 

That Najmu’d-Dln KubrA was one of the many victims 
who perished m the sack of KhwArazm by the Mongols m 
A H 618 (= A D 1221) IS certain, and it is a proof of the high 
esteem in which he was held that out of some 600,000 slam on 
that fatal day he alone is mentioned by name in the 
fawirlkh “Since Chingiz Khan,” says the author of that work 
■(India Office MS No 3,524 = EthA, 2,828, f 499*), “had heard 
of that Shaykh of Shaykhs and Pole-star of Saints Najmu’d-Dfn 
Kubra (on whom be God’s mert^), and knew somewhat of his 
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character, he sent him a message to say that he intended to' 
sack Khwarazm and massacre its inhabitants, and that one who 
was the greatest man of his age should come out from it and 
join him, now that the moment had arrived for the incidence 
of the catastrophe. ‘ That I should come forth from amongst 
them,’ replied the Shaykh, ‘ would be an action remote from 
the way of virtue and magnanimity.’ And afterwards he was 
found amongst the slain.” Still further evidence is afforded by 
a poem on his death composed by al-Mu’ayyad b. Ydsuf 
as-Salahl, and quoted by al-Ya(i‘I in his MiratiC ■z.-Laman^ or 
“Mirror of Time” (British Museum MS. Or. i,5H, f. 341), 
of which the two following: verses : — 

" Who hath seen an Ocean of Learning {drowned'\ in Oceans of 
Blood ? " 


and — 

“ 0 Day of Disaster of Khwarazm, xvhich hath been described, 

Thou hast filled us with dread, and we have lost Faith and 
Renown ! " 

suffice to confirm the place, occasion, and manner of his death. 
On this historical foundation several less credible stories have 
been raised ; these are given by Jamf {Nafahatul-Um^ 
pp. 486-7) in the following form : — 

“ When the Tartar heathen reached Khwarazm, the Shaykh 
[Najmu’d-Din Kubra] assembled his disciples, whose number 
exceeded sixty. Sultan Mutiammad Khwarazmshah had fled, but 
the Tartar heathen supposed him to be still in Khwarazm, whither 
consequently they marched. The Shaykh summoned certain of his 
disciples, such as Shaykh Sa‘du’d-Din Hamawi, Radiyyu’d-Din 'All 
Lala and others, and said, ' Arise quickly and depart to your own 
countries, for a Fire is kindled from the East which consumes nearly 
to the West. This is a grievous mischief, the like of which hath 
never heretofore happened to this people ’ (the Muslims). Some of 
his disciples said, ‘ How would it be if your Holiness were to pray, 
that perhaps this [catastrophe] may be averted from the lands of 
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Islam?’ 'Nay,’ replied the Shaykh, 'tliisJs-a thing irrevocably 
predetermined which prayer cannot a\ert.’ Then his disciples 
besought him, saying, ‘ The beasts are ready prepared for the 
journey: if >our Holiness also would join us and depart into Khu- 
rasan, it would not be amiss.’ ‘Nay/ replied the Shaykh; 'here 
shall I die a martyr, for it is not permitted to me to go forth.’ So 
bis disciples departed into Kburds^. 

“So when the heathen entered the city, the ShayUi called together 
such of his disciples as remained, and said, 'Arise m God's Name, 
and let us fight m God's Cause.' Then he entered his house, put on 
his (dcrrish robe), girded up bis loins, filled the upper part 

of hts Khtrqa, which w*as open in front, with stones on both sides, 
took a spear in his hand, and came forth. And when he came face 
to face with the heathen, he continued to cast stones at them till be 
had no stones left. The heathen fired volleys of arrows at him, and 
an arrow pierced hts breast He plucked it out and cast it away, 
and therewith passed away his spmt They say that at the moment 
of bis martyrdom be had grasped the pij^tail of one of the heathen, ) 
which after his death could not be removed from bis hand, until at 
lost they were obliged to cut it oS Some say that our Master 
Jalalud-Dm Rumt refers to this story, and to ins own connection 
with the Sliajkh, m the following passage from his odes — 

* iSd az tin inuhlasliaman4m it sd^tar girand ; 

Na az dn mujlisakdn ki buz-t-Idghar glraitd i 
Bt-}ak{ dost vtay-t-khasf-t-Imati tiitskand 
Bt-yaki dast t-dtgar paicham i kd/ar ^ratid / ’ 

‘ O wo are of the noble band who grasp the Cup of Wmc, 

Not of the wretched bcggar-crew who for lean kids do pine : 
Who with one hand the Wine unmixed of fiery Faith do dram, 
While in the other hand wc grasp the heathens Jocks amain!’ 

“ His martyrdom (may God sanctify his spirit 1) took place in the 
year a n. 6i8 (= A.D 1221 ). His disaples were many, but several of 
them were peerless in the world and the esemplajs of their time 
Such were Shaykh Majdu'd-Dm of Baghdad, Shaykh Sa'du d-Din of 
Hamat, Baba Kamal of Jand, Shaykh Radiyyu’d-Dm ‘iUi Lala, 
Shaykh Sayfu d-Din Bakharzi, Shaykh Najmu’d-Din of Ray, Shaykh 
Jamalu’d-Dm of Gilan, and, as some assert, our Master Baha’u’d-Dln 
WaJad, the father of our Jlaster Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, was also of their 
number." 


Of Shaykh Najmu’d-Dfn Kubi^’s works two at least arc 
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preserved in the British Museum. One, a short tract in 
Arabic of two or three pages only, has as its text the well 
known aphorism of the Mystics, “ The ways unto God are as 
the number of the breaths of His creatures ” : the other, in 
Persian, is entitled Sifatu' l-Adab^ and treats of the rules of 
conduct which should be observed by the Sufi neophyte. The 
great Mystic poet, Farldu’d-Dln ‘Atndr, as pointed out by 
Mfrza Muhammad in his Introduction to Mr. R. A. 
Nicholson’s edition of the TadhkiratiCl-Atuliyd (vol. i, p. 17), 
alludes in terms of the greatest respect to Najmu’d-Dln Kubra 
in his Madhharu'l-Ajd'ibj or “ Display of Marvels,” and was 
himself, according to Jami’s Nafahdt (p. 697), a disciple of his 
disciple Majdu’d-Di'n of Baghdad, of whom in this connection 
we may say a few words. 

Shaykh Abii Sa‘Id Majdu’d-Din Sharaf b. al-Mu’ayyad b. 
Abi’l-Fath al-Baghdadi is said by Jami to have come to 
Khwarazm originally as a physician to attend 
^-Baghddd?. Khwarazmslidli, though from references to 
other accounts this appears very doubtful. In 
any case he seems to have attached himself to Najmu’d-DIn 
Kubrd as one of his disciples, but gradually, as it would appear, 
he came to regard himself as greater than his master, until one 
day he observed, “ We were a duck’s egg on the sea-shore, and 
Shaykh Najmu’d-Din a hen who cherished us under his 
protecting wing, until finally we were hatched, and, being 
ducklings, plunged into the sea, while the Shaykh remained 
on the shore.” Najmu’d-Dln Kubrd, hearing this, was greatly 
angered, and cursed Majdu’d-Dm, saying, “ May he perish in 
the water ! ” This saying was reported to Majdu’d-Dm, who 
was greatly alarmed, and sought by the most humble apologies 
and acts of penance to induce his master to revoke the curse, 
but in vain ; and shortly afterwards Khwdrazmshah, under the 
combined influence of jealousy and drink, caused him to be 
drowned in the river. Najmu’d-Din (somewhat illogically, as 
we may venture to think), was greatly incensed at this act. 
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vs Inch, according to the itor\, Viii but the fulfilment of lus 
own pra)cr, •mil pra)cJ God to tike \cngcincc on the King, 
who, greatly perturbed, Mui^ht in tain to induce the Sln\ kli to 
withdraw Ins curse ** I his is recorded in the IJook,” was tlic 
Sha)kh's answer* “Ins bloid shall he atoned for by all thy 
kingdom . thou shilt !q>c th\ life, along with verj imny others, 
including mjself.” As to the date of Mijdu'd. Din’s death 
there IS M.m\c doubt, tlie alternative dates a It 606 and 616 
(= V t) X2C9-10 or 1219-20) bein'* given by J 5 mi. 

Sa‘duM-Dtn llama vl was mother of the disciples of 
Najmu'd-Din Kubr\whn attained sonc celebrity, and is said 
by Jim! (.Yi/rMr, p 492) to iiavc composed a 
nu nbcf of works, of which on!) the 
l/jr' f, or “ Boofc of the Beloved," and the 
or ** Mirror of bpints," ve mcnuoncd by 
lumc. Ihcsc books arc described bvjimi as full of “ciiig- 
uuucal sa)ingS3 cvplicrs, figures, md circles, winch the c)c of 
undersundtngand thought is utnblc to d scover orsoUc " He 
sccmslohavc been subject to prolone.cd trances or cnilcpiic 
«i4urcs, one of vvlncli listed thirteen di)S. Specimens of his 
verses, both Arabic and Bcr>nn, arc given m the Nafih&t^ 
acco ding to which his death took place about the end of 
A II 650 (ss Februar), 1253), at the of sixi) -three He 
was actjuainicd with §adru*d-Dln al-Qun)iwl, of whom we 
shall speak further on m connection with Sha) kli Muhi) > u’d- 
Din ibnu’l-'Arabl 

We now come to the other Najmn’d-Dln, known as 
“DJjfl,” who was, according to Jdmf, the disciple both of 
Nijmu^-Dln K_uhrijmd oOhjdu*d-D(n In his 
most imixjrunt work, the MinUiCHll 'J, or 
“VValch towceof [God's] Servants, ""of vvlncli a 
fincoldMS(Or 3,242)transcnbi.dm a » 779(— ad 1377-78) 
IS preserved m the British Museum, he gives his full name 
(f 130-) as Abu Bakr ‘Abdu’IIih b Mubnmm-id bhihivvar, 
and explicitly speaks (f 1 7;) of Majdu’d-Dlii Baghdddl— « the 
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King of his time” — as his spiritual director. Of his other 
works, the Bahru' l-HaqcViq^ or: “Ocean of Truths,” written 
at Slvas in Asia Minor, whither he had fled from the advancing 
Mongols, in a.h. 620 (= a.d. 1223), is the most celebrated. 
In Asia Minor he foregathered, according to Jam!, with 
Sadru’d-DIn of Qonya and the celebrated Jalalu’d-Dm Rdmi. 
He died in a.h. 654 (= a.d. 1256). 

Shaykh Shihdbu’d-Dln Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
al-Bakrl as-SuhravvardI was another eminent mystic of this 

period, who was born in Rajab, a.h. 539 (=January, 

^sllhrarardr 632 (= A.F.“l^4-5). Of 

the older Shaykhs wHo^guFd’ed his first footsteps 
in the mystic path were his paternal uncle, Abu’n-Najlb as- 
Suhrawardi, who died in a.h. 563 (= a.d, 1167-68), and the 
great Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-Oddir of Glldn, who died about two 
years earlier. Of his works the most famous are the 
^Awarifii'l-Ma^cirif .or “Gifts of [Divine] Knowledge,” and 
Rashfu'n-Nasd'ihj or “ Draughts of Counsel.” The former is 
common enough in manuscript, and has been printed at least 
once (in a.h. 1306 = a.d. 1888-89) in the margins of an 
edition of al-Ghazdll’s Ihya'iCl-Ulkm published at Cairo. 
Ibn Khallikdn, in the article which he devotes to him (de 
Slane’s translation, vol, ii, pp. 382-4), quotes some of his 
Arabic verses, and speaks of the “ ecstasies ” and “ strange 
sensations” which his exhortations evoked in his hearers. “I 
had not the advantage of seeing him,” says this writer, “ as I 
was then too young.” Sa’di of Shlrdz, who was one of his 
disciples, has a short anecdote about him in the Biistdn (ed. 
Graf, p. 150), in which he is represented as praying that “ Hell 
might be filled with him if perchance others might thereby 
obtain salvation.” He was for some time the chief Shaykh of 
the Sdfls at Baghdad, and seems to have been a man of sound 
sense ; for when a certain Siiff wrote to him : “ My lord, if I 
cease to work I shall remain in idleness, while if I work I am 
filled with self-satisfaction : which is best ? ” he replied, 
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“Work, and ask Almighty God to pardon thy self-satis- 
faction ” He must not be confused with the earlier Shaykh 
Shihdbu*d-Dfn Yahyi b, Habsh as Suhraward/, 
author of the Htk^tu*l-Uhrdq,^t “Philosophy of 
Illumination,” a celebrated theosophisc and thau- 
maturgist, who was put to death at Aleppo for alleged heretical 
tendencies by Saladm*s son, al Maliku’dh-Dhdhir, m the year 
AH 587 or 588 (s=ad 1191 or 1192) at the early age of 
thirty-six or thirty eight, and who is, in consequence, generally 
distinguished by the title of al Maqtxil^ “ the slain ” 
latter seems to have been a much more original and abler, if 
not better, man, and his “ Philosophy of Illumination,” still 
unpublished, impressed me on a cursory examination as a 
remarkable work deserving careful study 

Wc now come to one who is universally admitted to have 
been amongst the greatest, if not the greatest, of the many 
mystics produced in Muslim lands — to wit, Shaykh 
yu{?!Dm^bnu^ Muhiyyu’d Df» ibnu’l ‘Arab!, who vtas born at 
-MyKia,_in Spam, on July 28, a d ii6s , began 
his theological <tudies at Seville m ad 1172, and in 
A D 1201 went to the East, living in turn in Egypt, the 
Hijdz, Baghdid, Mosul, and Asia Minor, and finally died at 
Pamascus on November 16, A d J240 As a writer he is 
correctly described by Brockelmann (vol 1, pp 441 et seqq ) 
as of “coloss al fecundit y,” 150 of his extant works being 
enumerated * Of these the most celebrated are the FupisiCl- 
I^tkam (“ Bezels of Wisdom and the Fuiuhatull Mahkiy^a 
(“Meccan Victories” or “Disclosures ”), of which the first, 
written at Damascus in a d 1230, has been repeatedly 
lithographed, printed, translated, and annotated m the various 
lands of Isldm, while the second, a work or enormous extent, 
has also been printed m Egypt The fullest account of 

* He himself in a memorandum drawn up in A d 1234 enumerated the 
titles of 289 of his writings Jamj says {Nafahdt, p 634) that he wrote 
more than five hundred books 


33 
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his life with which I am accjuaintcd occurs in ul-Maqqari's 
NafhiCt-Tlb min Ghuuul-Andahitt r-Ratlb (“ the Breath of 
Fragrance from the fresh branch of Andalusia,” Cairo ed. of 
A.H. 1302 = A.D. 1884-85, vol. i, pp. 397-409), and a very 
full biography is also given by Jam! in the NafahatuU~Uns 
(ed. Nassau Lees, pp. 633-45). He wjis, like most of the 
mystics, a poet ; many of his verses are quoted in the 
Naf^ut-TJby and his Dkuiht h.as been lithographed by Mirza 
Muhammad Shirazi, of Bombay, in a volume of 2.1.4 pages. 
His poems are described by Jam! as “ strange and precious.” 
By many doctors of theology he was looked at askance„.is.a 
heretic, and in Egypt several attempts were made to kill him, 
but his admirers were both numerous and enthusiastic, and 
at the present day, even in ,Sh(‘ite Persia, he still e.Ke rcises a 
great influence, greater, perhaps, than any other mystagqgue. 
He claimed to hold converse with the Prophet in dreams ; to 
have received his b/iirquy or dervish-cloak, from Khidr ; and 
to know the science of alchemv and the “Most Great 
Name ” of God. He was acquainted with the mystical poet, 
‘Umar ibnu’l-Faricj, and asked his permission to write a com- 
mentary on his Taiyya^ or T-qashlay to which request the 
other replied, “ Your book entitled al-Fiituhdtil l-Makkiyya is 
, a commentary on it.” He believed in the value of dreams, 
and in man’s power to render them by his will. veridical : “It 
behoves God’s servant,” he said, “ to employ his will to 
produce concentration in his dreams, so that he may obtain 
control over his imagination, and direct it intelligently m 
sleep as he would control it when awake. And when this 
concentration has accrued to a man and become natural to 
him, he discovers the fruit thereof in the Intermediate World 
{al-Barzakh)y and profits greatly thereby ; wherefore let 
man exert himself to acquire this state, for, by God’s per- 
mission, it profiteth greatly.” His style is obscure^prob^Hy^ 

; offset purpose, after the fashion oFthe Muslim Theosophists 
and mystics, whose unorthodox ideas must always be clad in 
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words which arc susceptible of a more or less orthodox inter- 
pretation, if they would not share the fate of Husayn b. 
Manjiir al-Hallij or Shaykh Shihdbu’d-DIn al-MaqtW* 
Thus on one occasion Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-DIn was taken to 
task for the following verse which he had composed . — 

**0 Thou v.ho seal me, Jihtle 1 see not Thee, 

Ho^j oft I see Him, uhtle He sees not me t ’ 

He at once repeated it again with the following additions, 
which rendered it perfectly unexceptionable — 

“ 0 Thou u.ho seest me c\cr prone to sm, 

While Thee / see not willing to upbraid* 

Hojf oft I see Him grant His graces aid 
While me He sees not seeking grace to win” 

In this connection I cannot do better than quote what 
Gobmeau,< with his usual insight into the mind of the East, 
says of a much later philosopher, Mulld Sadrd, for his words 
are equally true of Shaykh MuhiyyuM Din and his congeners 
“ Le sun qStl prenatt de dfgutser ses discours, tl Itaxt nicessatre qu'tl 
It put surtout de diguiser ses Uvrts , dest ce qu'tl a fait^ et d Its lire 
on se ferait Vtdle la plus vnparfatte de son enseignement ye dis h 
les lire sans un maitre qut posslde la tradition Autrement on y 
plnetre sans peine De glnlration en glnlration^ ses Hives ont 
hlritl sa pensle vlritable^ et tls ont la tlef des expressions dont tl se 
sert pour ne pas exprimer mats four tear indiquer h eux sa pensle 
G est avec ce corrects/ oral que les nombreux traitls du maitre sont 
aujounfhui tenus en sx grande considlration^ et que^ de son temps^ 
ils ont fait les dilices Sune sociltl ivre de dialectique^ apre h 
r opposition reltgtcusey amoureuses de hardiesses secrltes, enthousiaste 
de tromperies habiles ” The Fushsu'l-Hikam is seldom met 
with unaccompanied by a commentary, and it is doubtful 


* LcsRcUgtonsethsPhtlosophsesdanslAsieCeniraleW^xiStiZtt) p 8S 
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if even with such commentary its ideas can be fully appre- 
hended without assistance from those who move in those 
realms of speculation in which their author lived and from 
which he drew his intellectual energy. No mystic of Islam, 
perhaps, with the possible exception of Jaldlu’d-Dfn Rdmf, has 
surpassed Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Dhi in influence, fecundity, or 
abstruseness, yet, so far as I am aware, no adequate study of 
his works and doctrines has yet been made in Europe, though 
few fields of greater promise olFer themselves to the aspiring 
Arabist who is interested in this characteristic aspect of Eastern 
thought. 

In a book dealing primarily with Persian literatui'e it would, 
perhaps, be out of place to speak at much greater length of a 
writer whose only connection with Persia was the influence 
exerted by him, even to the present day, through his writings. 
One of the Persian mystic poets and writers of note who came 
most directly under his influence was Fakhru’d-Din ‘Iraqi, who 
attended Sadru’d-DIn Qdny awl’s lectures on thQ FiisiquU-Hika))!^ 
his master’s magnum opuSj and was thereby inspired to write his 
remarkabl e Lam a^dt^ which long afterwards (in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century of our era) formed the text of an 
excellent and elaborate commentary by Mulla Nuru’d-Dln 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman Jdml, entitled Ashi''atiCl-Lama^at.^ Awha^’d- 
Dln of Kirmdn, another eminent mystic poet of Persia, 
actually met and associated with Shaykh Muhiyyu’d-Dln 
ibnu’l-‘Arabl, and was doubtless influenced by him ; and I am 
inclined to think that a careful study of the antecedents and 
ideas of the generation of Persian mystics whom we shall have 
to consider early in the next volume will show that no single 
' individual (except, perhaps, Jaldlu’d-Dln Rdml) produced a 
i greater effect on the thought of his successors than the 
' Shaykh-i-Akbar (“ Most Great Shaykh ”) of Andalusia. 

The following is a specimen of his verse, of which the 
Arabic original will be found in al-Maqqarl’s Nafhu’i-Tib 
(ed. Cairo, a.h. 1302), vol. i, p. 400. 



IBNU‘L-‘ARAB/—IBNU’L-FARIP 


SOI 


"Afy Sou/ ts much concerned with Her, 

At though Her Face 1 cannot see 
Could J behold Her Face, indeed, 

Slain by Her blackened Brows I’d be 
And when my siglit upon Her fell, 

I fell a captive to my sight, 

And passed the night bewitched by Her, 

And still did rave when Dawn grew bright, 
Alas for my resol je so hight 
Did high resolve avail, I say, 

The Beauty of that Charmer shy 
Would not haje made me thus to stray. 

In Beauty as a tender Fawn, 

Whose pastures the Wild Asses ken , 

Whose coy regard and half turned head 
Hake capiues of the Souls of Men / 

Her breath so sweet, as tt would seem, 

As fragrant Musk doth yield delight: 

Shds radiant as the mid day Sun 
Sh^s as the Moon’s Effulgence bright. 

If She appear, Her doth reveal 
The Splendour of the Morning fair ; 

If She Her tresses loose, the Moon 
Is hidden by Her mghl black Hair 
Take thou my Heart, but leave, J pray, 

O Moon alhuart the darkest Night, 

Mute Eyes, that I may gaze on Thee, 

For all my Joy »s tn my sight t” 


Ibnu’l-Firid whose full name was Sharafu*d-Dfn Abd Hafs 
‘Umar, must next be noticed, for thoug h^ like Ibnu’l-‘Arab/, 
he had no direct connection with Persia, he was 
one of the most remarkable and talented of the 
poets of IsUm; a fact which it is im- 
porWnt to^emphasise because of the tendency which still exists 
m Europe to regard Siifiism as an essentially Persian or Aryan 
manifestation, a view which, in ray opinion, cannot be main- 
tained. Ibnu’l-Fand, according to different statements, was 
horn at Cairo-in AH. 556 (= A.D Il6r), or a H. 566 
(ad 1 170-71), or (according to Ibn Khallikdn) on Dhu’l- 
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Qa‘dasi, a.h. 576 (= March 22, 1181). His family was origi- 
nally from Hamit, in Syria, whence he is generally given the 
nhha of al-Hamawl as well as al-Mhrl (“ the Egyptian ”). 
His life was not outwardly very eventful, most of the incidents 
recorded by his biographers being of a semi-miraculous 
character, and resting on the authority of his son Kamilu’d- 
Din Muhammad. In his youth he spent long periods in 
retirement and meditation in the mountain of al-Muqattam by 
Cairo, which periods became more frequent and protracted 
after the death of his father, who, towards the end of his life, 
abandoned the Government service and retired into the learned 
seclusion of the Jami^u’l-Azhar. Acting on the monition of 
an old grocer in whom he recognised one of the “ Saints ot 
God,” Ibnu’l-Farid left Cairo for Mecca, where he abode for 
some time, chiefly in the wild valleys and mountains surround- 
ing that city, and constantly attended by a^ rnystenous__be^t 
which continually but vainly besought him to ride upon it in 
his journeyings. After fifteen years of this life, according to 
Jdml {Nafahdt^ p. 627) he was commanded by a telepathic; 
message to return to Cairo to be present at the death-bed ot 
the grocer-saint, in connection with whose obsequies strange 
stories of the green birds of Paradise whose bodies are inhabited 
by the souls of the martyrs are narrated. From this time 
onwards he appears to have remained in Egypt, where he died 
on the second of Jumdda I, a.h. 632 (= January 23, 
A.D. 1235), 

Unlike Ibnu’l-'Arabl, he was by no means a yolumin o.us 
writer, for his literary work (at any rate so far as it is pre- 
served) is all verse, “of which the collection,” as Ibn Khallikan 
says (vol, ii, p. 388, of de Slane’s translation), “ forms__a,jhm- 
volume.,” His verses are further described by this writer 
{loc. cit.) as displaying “a cast of style and .thought which 
charms the reader by its grace and beauty, whilst their whole 
tenour is in accordance with the mystic ideas of the Sdfis. 
Besides his strictly classical verses, he wrote some more popular- ~ 
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p octn j^ Lthc-kmd cnmlcd Of these Ibn FChillik-in 

gives some specimens, one of which, on )oung butcher, is 
remarkable not only for us Itzarrt character, but as being 
almost identical in sense with a quatrain ascribed in the 
Ta'Alh-t'GuAh to the Persian poetess M-hsatl (or Maliasti, 
or Mihasil) * 

Likcbiwykh Muhi)yu*d-Dhi, Ibnu’l-Firii say the Prophet 
in dreams, and received instructions from him as to his literary 
work 3 H e never, it i s s.iid._\vrQtc_without inspiration . some- 
times, as Jaml rclatcs,a he would remain for a. week or ten 
da)S in a kind of trance or ecstasy, insensible to external 
obje^ and would then come «o himself and dictate thirty, 
l2l5yj — “whatever God had disclo>cd to him 

III that trance “ The longest and most celebrated of his 
poems IS the or which comprises seven 

hundred and fifty couple * “He excels,” says al-Ydfi‘1, “in 
his description of the \Ytne of Love, m his Dijjin^ which 
compnscs the subtleties of gnosticism, the Patii, Love, Yearn- 
ing, Union, and other tcchincil terms and real sciences 
recognised in the books of the ^uff Shay khs ”3 In personal 
ajijic^rancc he was, according to bis son Shaykh KiuHIuM- 
Dln Muhammad, “of wcll-propotuoncd_fca me, of cornel), 
p leading, and_so_i ncwhat-Cuddy countenaneg., and when moved 
to ecstasy by listening [to devotional recitations and chants] 
his face would increase m beauty and radiance, while the 
perspiration dripped from all his body until it ran under his 
icct into the ground ’* “ Never,'* adds Kamdlu’d-Din, “ have 
I seen one like unto him in beauty of form either amongst 
the Arabs or the Persians, and I of all men most closely 
resemble him m appearance ” 

The best edition of Ibnu’I-Fdnd's Dlwdn with which I am 

‘ See foribnu I Find8vcrsc,ibn Khallikan,/£»c.ci/ andfor Mahsatis 
the ttrage i fart of my translation of this portion of the Ta nkh i GuziJa 
(from the y R A S for October 1900 and January, 1901, pp 71-73) 

• Wti/aliJl, p 623 » fbid., p 639 
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acquainted is that published by the Shaykh Rushayd b. Shilib 
ad-Dahddh al-Lubndnl at Paris in 1855, with a French 
preface by the Abbd Barges, Professor of Plebrew at the 
Sorbonne. Besides the text of the poems, it contains two 
commentaries, one by Shaykh Hasan al-BurInf, purely philo- 
logical, the other, by Shaykh ‘Abdu’l-Ghanl an-Ndbalusf, 
explaining the esoteric meaning. 

The following is a rather free translation of a poem in the 
Dlwdn of Ibnu’l-Fdrid (edition of ad-Dahdah, pp. 263-268) 
which has always seemed to me both typical and beautiful : — 

“ Where the Loie-tree at the bending of the glade 

Casts Us shade, 

There the Lover, led by passion, went astray. 

And even in the straying found his way. 

In that southerly ravine his heart is stirred 
By a hope in Us fulfilment long deferred: 

’Tis the Valley of‘Aqtq;^ 0 comrade, halt I 
Feign amazement, if amazement makes default! 

Look for me, for blinding tears mine eyes do fill. 

And the power to see it lags behind the will. 

Ask, I pray, the Fawn who haunts it if he knows 
■ Of my heart, and how it loves him, and Us woes. 

Nay, my passionate abasement can he know 
While the glory of his beauly fills him so ? 

May my heart, my wasted heart, his ransom be! 

His own to yield no merit is in me I 

What think’ st thou f Doth he deem me then content. 

While I crave for him, with this my banishment ? 

In sleepless nights his form I vainly try 
To paint upon the canvas of the eye. 

If I lend an ear to what my mentors say 
May I ne'er escape their torments for a day! 

By the sxveelness of my friend and his desire. 

Though he tire of me, my heart shall never tire I 
O would that from al-Udhayb' s limpid pool 
With a draught I might my burning vitals cool! 

Nay, far beyond my craving is that stream : 

Alas, my thirst and that mirage’s gleam!" 


* “ The Valley of Cornelians,’’ a valley in Arabia, near al-Madina. 
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Since in this hook Anbic literature necessarily occupies t sccon- 
Jary place, it is impossible to discuss more full) the work of this 
remarkable poet, who, while strongly recalling in many passages 
the ideas and imagery of the Persian m)stic.il poets, excels the 
majority of them in boldness, variety, and wealth of expression. 
Too many of those who ha\c written on §ilif(ism have treated 
It 0$ an csscntia'ily Aryan movement, and for this reason it is 
particularly necessary to emphasise the face that two of the 
greatest lU) sties of IsHm (and perhaps a third, namely Dhu^i- 
of Eg)pt, who, m the opinion of my friend Mr R. A. 
Nicholson, first gave to the earlier asceticism the definitely 
pantheistic bent and quasi*crouc expression which we recognise 
as the chief characteristics of Suflism) were of non-Aryan 
origin* 



CHAPTER IX 


FArIdu’d-DINT ‘aTtAr, JALALU’D-Dirj RtJMI, AND Sa'dI, 
AND SOME LESSER POETS OF THIS PERIOD 

If Ibnu’I-Fdrid, of whom we spoke at the conclusion of the 
preceding chapter, be without doubt the greatest mystical poet 
Th th .t Arabs, that distinction amongst the Persians 

mybticai^pocts unquestionably belongs to Jaldlu’d-Din Rdml, the 
author of the great mystical Mathnawiy -and of 
the collection of lyric poems known as the Diwdn of Shams-i- 
Tabrlz. Now Jaldlu’d-Din, as we have already observed, 
regards Sana’f, of whose work we have spoken at pp. 317—322 
supra^ and Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, of whom we shall immediately 
speak, as his most illustrious predecessors and masters in mysti- 
cal verse, and we are therefore justified in taking these three 
singers as the most eminent exponents of the Sdfi doctrine 
amongst the Persian poets. For in all these matters, as it 
seems to me, native taste must be taken as the supreme cri- 
terion, since it is hardly possible for a foreigner to judge with 
the same authority as a critic of the poet’s own blood and 
speech ; and, though I personally may derive greater pleasure 
from the poems of ‘Iraqi than from those of Sand’i, I have no 
right to elevate such personal preference into a general dogma. 

Faridu’d-Din ‘Attar, like so many other Eastern poets, 
would be much more known and read if he had written very 
much less. The number of his works, it is often stated 
by Qddi Niirn’llah of Shushtar in his MajqlniC l-MiC minln)^ is 
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equal to the number of Suras m the Qur’an, viz., o ne hundrecl 
and fourteen j but this is probably a great exaggeration, since 
~ only alwut thirty arc actually preserved, or men- 

tioned by name in his own writings. Of these 
the best known are the Pand-nima^ or “Book of 
Counsels,” a dull little book, filled with maxims of conduct, 
w hich has_.been often pu blfshed^.thq -East; the Maniiqu't^ 
Toyr, or “ Language of the Birds,” a mystical allegory in verse, 
which,\ ^as_piiblished with a French translation. ]>y Gaxcin^de 
Tassy (Paris, 1857, 1 86^) ; and the Tadhkiratu'I-JivUyij or 
^n^emoirs Vr^tlie Saints,” of which yol. i has-been already 
published in my “ Perstan ^^isto^ical Texts” by^jVl/. B,. A. 
Nicholson, and vol. ii is no w in ^the^ press. ^ To the first 
volume is prefixed a critical Persian Preface ^ my learned 
friend Mirzd Muhammad b. ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab of Qazwin, who 
constructed it almost entirely out of the only materials which 
can be regarded as tntstworthy, namely, the information which 
can be gleaned from the poet’s own works. As this preface 
is untranslated, and is, moreover, the best and most critical 
account of *Ajtar which we yet possess, I shall in what here 
follows make almost exclusive use of 

The poet’s full name was Abu Tdhb, lo r, according to 
others, Abii jidimid) Muhammad^ son of Abii Bakr Ibrdhlm, 
son of Mustafa, son of Sha‘bdn, generally known 
2S Faridu’d-Dln ‘Attdr. This last word, generally 
translated “ the Druggist,” means exactly one 
who deals in or atto..oLroscs, and other perfumes.; but, 
as Mlrzd shows by citations from the Khusraw- 

ndma and the Airdr-ndma^ it indicates in this case something 
more, namely, that he kept a sort of pharmacy, where he was 
consulted by patients for whom he prescribed, and whose pre- 
scriptions he himself made-up. Speaking of his poems, the 
Musjbdt-ndma (“ the Book of Affliction ”) and the Ildhi-ndma '' 
(“the Divine Book”), the poet says that he composed them 
both in his Ddrh-khdna, or Drug-store, which was at that time 
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frequented by five hundred patients, whose pulses he daily felt. 
Ri^a-quU Khan (without giving his authority) says in the 
Rlyadill-Arifin (“ Gardens of the Gnostics”) that his teacher 
in the healing art was Shaykh Majdu’d-Din of Baghdad, 
probably the same whom we mentioned in the last chapter as 
one of the disciples of NajmuM-Din Kubra. 

Concerning the particulars of Shaykh ‘Attdr’s life, little 
accurate information is to be gleaned from the biographers. 
The oldest of these, ‘Awfl, whose Lubabul-Albdb contains a 
singularly jejune article on him (vol. ii, pp. 337-9), places 
him amongst the poets who flourished after the time of Sanjar, 
/.f., after a.h. 552 (= a.d. 1157), and the fact that ‘Attar in 
his poems frequently speaks of Sanjar as of one no longer 
alive points in the same direction. Moreover, the Lubdb^ 
which was certainly composed about the year a.h. 617 
(= A.D. 1220-21), speaks of ‘Attar as of a poet still living. 
He was born, as appears from a passage in the Lisdnu’ l-Ghayb 
(“Tongue of the Unseen”), in the city of Nishdpfir, spent 
thirteen years of his childhood by the shrine of the Imdni 
Rid^ travelled extensively, visiting Ray, Kfifa, Egypt, 
Damascus, Mecca, India, and Turkistan, and finally settled 
once more in his native town. For thirty-nirie years he 
busied himself in collecting the verses and sayings of Sfifi 
saints, and never in his life, he tells us, did he prostitute his 
poetic talent to panegyric. He too, as he relates in the 
' Ushtur-ndma^ or “ Book of the Camel,” like Ibnu’l-‘Arabl 
and Ibnu’l-Farid, saw the Prophet in a dream, and received 
his direct and special blessing. 

One of the latest of his works is the Madhharul-Ajaib. or 
“Manifestation of Wonders” (a title given to ‘All ibn Abi 
Tdlib, to whose praises this poem is consecrated), which, 
according to Mlrzd Muhammad (for I have no access to the 
book), is remarkable both for its strong Shl‘ite tendencies^and 
for the marked inferiority of its style to his previous works. 
The publication of this poem appears to have aroused the 
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ai^r and stirred up tlic persecuting spirit of a certain 
orthodox theologian of Sainarqond, who caused the book to 
bcjiurncd and denounced the author as a heretic deserving 
of death. Not content with this, he charged him before 
Burdq the 'rurLmdn * with heresy, caused him to be driven 
into banishment, and incited the common people to destroy 
his house and plunder his property. After this ^Attdr 
seems to have retired to Mecca, where, apparently, he com- 
posed his last work, the LuSnul-Gha^by a poem which bears 
the same traces of failing power and extreme age as that last 
mentioned. It is worth noting that m it he compares him- 
self to Ndjir-i-IChusraw, who, like himself, “m order that he 
might not look on the accursed faces ” of his persecutors, reared 
from the world and “hid himself like a ruby m Badakhshan.” 

As to the date of Shaykh ‘Auer’s death, there is an extra- 
ordinary diversity of opinion amongst the biographers. Thus 
the Qdijl Niiru'IHh of Shushtar places it m 
^ 5^9 (=AD, 1193), and the old British 
Museum Catalogue of Arabic MSS. (p. 84) m 
597 (=a.d. 1200-1), on the authority of Dawlatshdh 
(see p. 192 of my edition), who gives a.h. O02 (s=a d. 1205-6) 
as an altcrnatwc date, though both these dates arc m direct con- 
flict with the story which he gives on the preceding page 01 
‘Altar’s death at the hands of the Mongols during the sack of 
NMiapur in a 11 627 (=v\d. 1229-30). Dawlatshih also 
gives yet a fourth dace, A.ii 619 (— a d. 1222), which is like- 
wise the date given by Taqiyyu*d-DIn Kdshi, while Hajji 
Khalifa and Amin Ahmad-i-Rizl mention both a h. 619 
and 627. This latter date, indeed, seems to be the favourite 
one, having eight authorities (mostly comparatively modern) in 
Its favour,’ while a still later date, A 11.632 (=a.d 1234-35), is 
also mentioned by Hijji Khallfli 

• One of the descendants of the Gur Khan and amirs of Khwarazrashah, 

uho conquered Kirman m a n D 1222 

* iVll these, however, as Mirza Muhammad points out, draw iheir 
information from one source, \iz, Janus Na/ahJlul Uns. 
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It will thus be seen that the difference between the earliest 
and the latest date assigned to ‘Attdr’s death is no less than 
forty;;;;-three. lunar years, and, in fact, that no reliance can ^ 
placed on these late biographers. For more trustworthy 
evidence we must consider the data yielded by the poet’s own 
works, which will enable us to fix the date at any rate within 
somewhat closer limits. Though it is hardly credible that, as 
some of his biographers assert, ‘Atrdr lived to the age of one 
hundred and fourteen, a verse in one of his own poems clearly 
shows that his age at least reached “ seventy and odd years,” 
but how much beyond this period he survived we have no 
means of ascertaining. In one of his Mathnawh he alludes 
to the revolt of the Ghuzz Turks, which took place in a.h. 
548 (=:A.D. 1153-54), while a copy of the Mantiqu't~Tayr 
in the British Museum (Or. i,2,a7, last page) and another 
in the India Office contain a .colophon in verse giving 
“Tuesday, the Twentieth Day of the Month of God, 
A.H, 573 ” (== A.D. 1177-78) as the date on which the poem 
was completed. Moreover, ‘Attdr was a contemporary of 
Shaykh Majdu’d-Dfn Baghdadi (or Khwdrazmf), and, accord- 
ing to Jami’s Nafahat (p. 697), his disciple, which latter state- 
ment seems to be borne out by what ‘Attar himself says in the 
Preface to the TadhkiratuHAwliyd (ed. Nicholson, vol. i> 
p. 6, 1 . 21) ; and Shaykh Majdu’d-Dfn died either in A.H. 606 
(= A.D. 1209-10) or A.H, 616 (= A.D. 1219-20). The most 
decisive indication, however, is afforded by a passage in the 
Madhharu l-^Ajdibj wherein Shaykh Najmu’d-Dfn Kubrd, who, 
as we saw in the last chapter, was killed by the Mongols when 
they took and sacked Khwarazm in a.h. 618 (= a.d. 1221), 
is spoken of in a manner iniplying that he was no longer alive. 
We may, therefore, certainly conclude that ‘Attar survived 
that year, and that his birth was probably ante- 
c«S‘au£. cedent to the year a.h. 545 or 550 (a.d. ii 50 “ 
55), while there is, so far as I know, no weighty 
evidence in support of Jamf’s statement {Nafahdtj p. 699) that 
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he was killed by the Mongols in a (= a d. 1229-30), 

still less for the detailed account ofThe" manner of his death 
given by Dawiatshdh (p. 191 of my edition), who seeks to 
give an air of vensimihtude to his improbable story by a great 
precision as to the date of the event, which he fixK as the 
loth of Jumdda II, a h 627 (= April 26, a d. 1230). 
Other constantly recurring features \n most of the later 
biographies of Shaykh ‘Attir are the account of his conver- 
sion, the account of lus blessing the infant JalaluM-Dln, after- 
wards the author of the great mysucal Mathnawly and the 
miracle whereby his holiness was demonstrated after his death 
to an unbelieving fether. These stones are in my opinion 
mere phantasies of Dawiatshdh and his con geners , un wort hy of 
ser ious attent ion^ but they may be found by such as desire 
THem*^ Sir Gore Ouseley’s Btographeal NoUces of Pet stan 
Poets (London, 1846, pp. 236-243). 

Most of ‘Attdr’s copious works remain, as I have said, 
unpublished, except m the Lucknow lithographed edition of 

1872, which, unfortunately, I do not possess. 

An immense amount of pioneer work remains 

pMseni notice. , , ..l ^ , 

to be done ere this great mystics work can be 
described even in broad outlines, and I, writing at a distance 
from the few libraries in this country where manuscripts of 
all his important works are preserved, am obliged to content 
myself here (since nothing more need be said about the 
Tadhktratu'l-Jrvliyd or the Pand-ndma) with a few observa- 
tions on the most celebrated of his mystical Mathnawisy the 
Mantiqu^t-Tayr, or “ Speech of the Birds,” accessible, as 
already stated, in the excellent edition of Garcin de Tassy. 
This scholar gives in his preface to the translation a poem ot 
twenty-four couplets copied from the monument erected over 
the poet’s tomb in Nlshipdr, but since the monument in 
question was only erected about the end of the fifteenth 
century, by order of Sultdn Abu’UGhazf Husayn, who 
reigned oier Khurdsdn from ad 1468-1506, it is of no 
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great authority, and it is hardly worth trying to explain the 
inconsistencies which it presents. 

The MantiqiC t-Tayr is an allegorical poem of something 
over 4,600 couplets. Its subject is the quest of the birds 
for the mythical Simurgh, the birds typifying the 
Siifl pilgrims, and the Simurgh God “ the Truth.” 
The boolc begins with the usual doxologies, in- 
cluding the praise of God, of the Prophet, and of the Four 
Caliphs, the latter clearly showing that at this period Shaykh 
‘Attar was a convinced Sunni. The narrative portion of the 
poem begins at verse 593, and is comprised in 45 “ Dis- 
courses” {Maqc'ila) and a “Conclusion” [Khathna). It opens 
with an account of the assembling of the birds, some thirteen 
species of whom are separately apostrophised. They decide 
that for the successful pursuit of their quest they must put 
themselves under the guidance of a leader, and proceed to 
elect to this position the Hoopoe [Hudhud), so celebrated 
amongst the Muslims for the part which it played as 
Solomon’s emissary to Bilqls, the Queen of Sheba. The 
Hoopoe harangues them in a long discourse, which concludes 
with the following account of the first Manifestation of the 
mysterious Simurgh. 

“ When first the Simurgh, radiant in the night. 

Passed o’er the land of China in its flight, 

A feather from its wing on Chinese soil 
Fell, and the world in tumult did embroil, 

Each one did strive that feather to pourtray ; 

Who saw these sketches, fell to work straightway. 

In ChincCs Picture-hall that feather ts : 

‘Seek knowledge e’en in China’* points to this. 

Had 7ioi mankind the feathe/s portrait seen. 

Such strife throughout the world would jie'er have been. 

Its praise hath neither end nor origin : 

Unto what end its praise shall we begin ? ” 


* This is a well-known traditional saying of the Prophet. 
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No sooner, however, has the quest been decided upon than 
the birds “ begin with one accord to make excuse.” Th e 
nightin gale. pleads_itsjqyg. for. the, rose ;.thc parrot 
excuses itself on the ground that.it is imprisoned 
for its beauty Jn a cage; the peacock affects diffi- 
dence of its worthiness because of its connection with Adam's 
expulsion from Paradise j the duck cannot dispense with water j 
the partridge is too much attached to the mountains, the heron 
to thT la^ons, and the owl to the ruins which these birds 
respectively frequent ; the lium& loves its power of conferring 
royalty ; the falcon will not relinquish its place of honour on 
the King’s hand; while the wagtail pleads its weakness. jM I 
these excuses, typical of the excuses made by men for not 
pursuing the things of the Spirit, arc answered in turn by the 
wise hoopoe, which illustrates its arguments by a scries of 
anecdotes. 

The hoopoe next describes to the other birds the perilous 
road which they must traverse to arrive at the Simurgh’s pre- 
sence, and relates to them the long story of 
Shaykh San‘ 5 n, who fell in love with a Christian 
girl, and was constrained by his love and her 
tyranny to feed swine, thus exposing himself to the censure of 
^l his former friends and disciples. The birds then decide to 
set out under the guidance of the hoopoe to look for the 
Simurgh, but they shortly begin again to make excuses or 
raise difficulties, which the hoopoe answers, illustrating his 
replies by numerous anecdotes. The objections of twenty- 
two birds, with the hoopoe’s answers to each, are given in 
detail. The remaining birds then continue their quest, and, 
passing in succession through the. seven valleys of Search, 
Love, Knowledge, . Independence, Unification, Amazement, 
and Destitution and Annihilation, ultimately, . purged of all 
self and purified by their trials, find the Simurgh, and in 
finding it, find themselves. The passage which describes this 
(11. 4,201-4,221) is so curious, and so well illustrates the §iiff 
34 
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conception of ‘‘ Annihilation in God ” {Fana filldh) that I 
think it well to give here a literal prose rendering of these 
twenty verses ; — 

“ Through trouble and shame the souls of these birds were reduced to 
utter Annihilation, while their bodies became diesis 

Being thus utterly purified of all, they all received Life from the Light 
of the [Divinel Presence. 

Once again they became servants with souls reyiewed ; once again in 
another way were they overwhelmed with astonishment. 

Their ancient deeds and undeeds^ were cleansed away and annihi- 
lated from their bosoms. 

The Sun of Prophiquity shone forth from them ; the souls of all of 
them were illuminated by its rays. 

Through the refieciion of the faces of these thirty birds (si murgh) of 
the world they then beheld the countenance of the Simurgh, 

When they looked, that was the Simurgh : without doubt that 
Simurgh was those thirty birds (si murgh). 

All were bewildered with amazement, not knowing whether they were 
this or that. 

They perceived themselves to be naught else but the Simurgh, while 
the Simurgh was naught else than the thirty birds (si murgh). 

When they looked towards the Simurgh, it was indeed the Simurgh 
which was there; 

While, when they looked towards themselves, they were si murgh 
{thirty birds), and that was the Simurgh ; 

And if they looked at both together, both were the Simurgh, neither 
more nor less. 

This one was that, and that one this ; the like of this hath no one 
heard in the world. 

All of them were plunged in amazement, and continued thinking 
without thought. 

Since they understood naught of any matter, without speech they made 
enquiry of that Presence. 

They besought the disclosure of this deep mystery, and demanded the 
solution of ‘ we-ness ’ and ‘ thou-nessj 

Without speech came the answer from that Presence, saying : ‘ This 
Sun-like Presence is a Mirror. 


* Tiitiyd (“ tutty ”) — i.e., mummified. 

= I.e., sins of commission and omission. 
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iyjic^c^fr enten It secs hwiulf tn Itj tn It he sea body and soul, 
soul and tod) 

Since )e came hither Ihttiy birds (si raurgh), appeared as thirty in 
this Mirror, 

Should fort) or fxfly birds come, they too iroutd discover Ihemseha 

Thoi^h many more had been added to )Our numbers, )e yoursclies 
sec, and it is )Ojrse!f you hate locked on."* 

-bcttc£_knottn.b)ufui^Iatcr tjtic 
o£ Mawl-lnd (“our Alasuc*’) Jalilu’J-DIn-i-Rdml {tu., “of 
Rum/Vo r.Ast^ Mmor» wJiccc.thc greater part of 
Ins life J.v^s spent), is without doubt the most 
eminent Sutl poet whom Persia has produced, 
while ins mystical Mathuau .1 dcscrvci.to rank amongst the 
^reat p n^m^ nil , time. He was born a t Dalkh in the 

autumn of 1207, but soon after that date the jealousy 

of ‘AlVu’d-DIn Mul.iammad Khwdrazmshdh compelled his 
father, Muhammad b. Husayn al-K.hailbI aUllalrl, commonly 
known as 1 3 ahd*u*d-Dln Walad, to leave Ins home and migrate 
westwards. He passed through Nlshipdr, according to the 
well-known story, in a d laia, and sisiicJ Shaykh FarlduM- 
Dlrt who, it is said, took tlic Jntic JaJiJu*d-DI« m his 

afms, predicted his greatness, and gave him hts blessing and a 
copy of Ins poem, the llihl-nima. From Nfslidpdr the exiles 
went to Baghddd and Mecca, thence to Maldtiyya, where 
they remained four years, and thence to Ldrinda (now 
Qaramdn), where they abode seven years At the end of 
this period they transferred their residence to Qonya 
(Icomum), then the capital of *AldVd-Dfn Kay-qubdd the 
Scljdq, and here JaldluM-Dfn’s father, BahdVd-Dfii, died in 
February, J231. 

Jaldlu’d-DIn married at Ldnnda, when about twenty-one 
years of age, a lady named Gawhar (“Pearl the daughter 
of Ldld SharafuM-Din of Samarqand. She bore 

llltfamUT , * 

him two sons, ‘AldVd-DIn and BahdVd-DIn 
Sul^dn Walad. The former was killed at Qonya m a not, 
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which also resulted in the death of Jalalu’d-Din’s spiritual 
director, Shamsu’d-Dln of Tabriz (Shams-i-Tabiiz), while 
the latter, born in a.d. 1226, is remarkable as being the 
author of “the earliest important specimen of West-Turkish 
poetry that we possess” — to wit, 156 couplets in the Rabab- 
nama^ or “ Book of the Rebeck,” a mathnawi poem composed 
in A.D. 1301. The late Mr. E. J. W. Gibb, who gives 
further particulars about this poem, as well as other interesting 
facts about its author and his father, has translated a consider- 
able portion of it into English verse, as well as some ghazals 
by the same author.^ At a later date Jalalu’d-Dm (having 
apparently lost his first wife) married again, and by this second 
marriage had two more children, a son and a daughter. He 
died in a.d. 1273, buried in the mausoleum erected 

over his father’s remains in a.d. 1231 by ‘TVlaVd-Dln Kay- 
qubad, the Seljuq Sultdn of Qonya.^ 

Jalalu’d-Din seems to have studied the gxpt eric sciences 
chiefly with his father until the death of the latter in a.d. 1231, 
when he went for a time to Aleppo and Damascus to seek 
further instruction. About this time he came under the 
influence of one of his father’s former pupils, Shaykh Bur- 
; hanu’d-Din of Tirmidh, who instructed him in the mystic 
1 lore of “ the Path,” and after the death of this eminent saint 
he received further esoteric teaching from the 
amsiTabn. Shams-i- Tabriz, a 

figure,” as Mr. Nicholson calls him, 3 “ wrapped in coarse black 
felt, who flits across the stage for a moment and disappears- 
tragically enough.” This strange personage, said to have 
been the son of that Jaldlu’d-Din “ Naw-Musuhndn” whose 

* See Gibb’s History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. i, pp. 141-163. 

® For some account of the mausoleum, see M. Cl. Huart’s Konia, la 
villc des Derviches Tourneurs (Paris, 1897), pp. 194-211, ch. xi : “Les 
philosophes mystiques du xiie siecle, Chems-eddin Tebrizi, Djelal-eddin 
Roumi. — Les derviches tourneurs.” 

3 Selected Odes from the Diwdn-i-Sliams-i-Tabrtz, p. xviii of the 
Introduction, 
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zeal for Isl 4 m and aversion from the tenets of the Assassins 
whose pontiff he was supposed to be has been already described 
(pp 455-456 supra)^ had earned by his extensive and flighty 
wanderings the nickname of Paranda ("the Flier”). Red- 
house* describes him of an_ "exceedingly aggressive and 
domineenng manner,” and Sprenger® as “a most disgusting 
cynic,” but Nicholsons has best summed up his characteristics 
in the following words " He was comparatively illiterate, but 
hi s, tre mendous spiritual enthusiasm, based on the conviction 
that he was a chosen organ and mouthpiece of Deity, cast a 
spell over all who entered the enchanted circle of his power. 
Fn this respect, as in many others, for example, m his strong 
passions, his poverty, and his violent death, Shams-i-TabrIz 
curiously resembles Socrates , both imposed themselves upon 
men of genius, who gave their crude ideas artistic expression , 
bpth proclaim the futility of external knowledge, the need of 
illumination, the value of love , but wild raptures and arrogant 
defiance of every human law can ill atone for the lack of that 
* sweet reasonableness ' and moral grandeur which distinguish 
the sage from the devotee.” 

According to ShamsuM-DIn Ahmad al-Afldki’s Maniqibu'l- 
^Arifln (of which a considerable portion, translated into English, 
is prefixed, under the title of "Acts of the Adepts,” to Sir 
James Redhouse's versified translation of the First Book of the 
Mathnavjf)^^ Jaldlu’d-DIn’s acquaintance with this mystenous 
personage (whom he had previously seen, but not spoken with, 
at Damascus) began at Qonya in December, 1244,5 lasted 
with ever-increasi ng i ntim acy for some fifteen months, and was 
brought to an abrupt close in MaFch, 1246, by the violent 


‘ Translation of Book I of the Mesntvi(MathnaA}i / p x of the Trans 
lator s Preface 

* Calalogue of the Oudlt MSS, p 490 

3 Selected Odes, fi-c , p xx of the Introduction 

♦ Published by Trubner, London, 1881 See p 23 
s Ibid and also p 99 
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death of Shams-i-Tabriz to which reference has already been 
made. The tall, drab-coloured felt hat and wide cloak still 
worn by members of the Mevlevl Dervish order, as well, as the 
peculiar gyrations which have earned for them 

The Mculcvl Q-c ^ 

“dancing” amongst iLutopcans the name of “Dancing Der- 

Dervishes. • , ° 

vishes, are said by al-AflakI to have been insti- 
tuted at this time by Jalalu’d-Din in memory of his lost friend, 
though a few pages further on (pp. 27-28) he adds other 
reasons for the introduction of the chanting and dancing 
practised by his disciples. 

It is uncertain at what date the great mystical Mathnavvi 
was begun. It comprises six books, ^ containing in all, 
according to al-Aflaki’s statement, 26,6^ couplets.- The 
second book was begun in a.d. 1263, two' years after the com- 
pletion of the first, when the work" was interrupted by the 
death of the wife of Hasan Husamu’d-DIn, the author’s 
favourite pupil and (imanuensis. The first book, therefore, 
was ended in a.d. 1261, but we have no means of knowing 
how long it was in the writing. In any case it was probably 
begun some considerable time after the death of Shams-i-Tabriz, 
and was completed before the end of a.d. 12^2, when the 
death of Jaldlu’d-Din took place .3 Its composition, therefore, 
probably extended over a period of some ten years. Each book 
except the first begins with an exhortation to Hasan Husamu’d- 
Din ibn Akhi Turk, who is likewise spoken of in the Arabic 
preface of Book I as having inspired that portion also. As he 
became Jalalu’d-DIn’s assistant and amanuensis on the death of 
his predecessor, Salahu’d-Din Feridfin Zar-kiib (“the Gold- 
beater ”), in A.D. 1258, it is probable that the Mathnawi was 
begun after this period. 

* A seventh book, sometimes met with, which has been lithographed in 
the East, is certainly spurious. 

® Redhouse’s Mesna)i, pp. xi and 104. 

3 He died at sunset on Sunday, 5 Jumada II, a.h. 672 = 16 December, 
A.D. 1273. See the work above cited, p. 96. 
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It is unnecessary to say more about JalAluM-Din*s life, of 
which the most detailed and authentic account is that given by 
al-AflAkI in his “Acts of the Adepts,” partly 
attributed to translated by Rcdhousc. It is true that many of 
jaiiiudDjn. miraculous achievements of JaldluM-Din and 
his predecessors and successors which are recorded in this work 
ate mjite incredible^ and that it is, moreover, marred by4.not 
a few anachronisms and other inconsistencies, but it was 
begun only forty-fivc years after the Master’s death (viz., in 
A.D. 1 3^8) and fi nished in ♦ and was, moreover, com- 
piled Hy a* disciple living on the spot from the most authoritative 
information obtainable, at the express command of Jalilu’d- 
Dln’s grandson, ChclebI Amir ‘Arif, the son of BahA’u*d-Dln 
Sulfin Walad. 

As regards the lyrical poems which form the so-called 
Dlwin of Shatns-i-TabrIz, it is, as Nicholson points out 
(dp, r/V., p. XXV and n. 2 ad calc.)^ impited by 
SsSw’t;*!?! Dawlatshdh that they were chiefly composed 
during the absence of Shams-i-TabrIz at Damas- 
cus, while Ridd.quU Khdn regards them rather as having been 
written in memoriam ; but Nicholson’s own view, which is 
probably correct, is “ thaL-parL-oCthc JDiwin^as ^composed 
whi le Shams-i-Tabriz was still living, but, probably the bulk of 
it.belongs to a later period.” He adds that Jaldlu’d-Dfn “ was 
also the author of a treatise in prose, entitled Fihi mi flhi^ 
which runs to 3,000 bayts^ and is addressed to Mu‘Inu’d-DIn,.\ 
the Parwina of Rilm.” This work is very rare, and I cannoiv 
remember ever to have seen a copy. 

Both the Mathnaiul and the Dlwin arc poetry of a very 
high order. Of the former it is commonly said in Persia that 

Ran. ,.d worth 

author describes ic, in the 
Arabic Preface to Book. I, as containing “the 
Roots of the Roots of the Roots of > the Religion, and 
the Discovery of the Mysteries of Reunion and Sure Know- 
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ledge.” “It is,” he continues, “the supreme Science of 
God, the most resplendent Law of God, and the most 
evident Proof of God. The like of its Light is ‘as a 
lantern wherein is a lamp,’i shining with an effulgence 
brighter than the Morning. It is the Paradise of the Heart, 
abounding in fountains and foliage ; of which fountains is 
one called by the Pilgrims of this Path Salsabll^- but by the 
possessors of [supernatural] Stations and God-given powers 
‘ good as a Station, *3 and ‘ Best as a noon-day halting-place.’4 
Therein shall the righteous eat and drink, and therein shall the 
virtuous rejoice and be glad. Like the Nile of Egypt, it is a 
drink for the patient, but a sorrow to the House of Pharaoh 
and the unbelievers : even as God saith,S ‘Thereby He leadeth 
many astray, and thereby He guidcth many aright ; but He 
misleadeth not thereby any save the wicked.’ ” It is written 
throughout in the apocopated hexameter Ramal metre, i.e.^ the 

foot Fclildiuu ( — ^ ) si.x times repeated in each bayt 

(verse), but shortened or “ apocopated ” to Fd^ildt ( — w — ) 
at the end of each half-verse, and, as its name implies, rhymes 
in doublets. It contains a great number of rambling anecdotes 
of the most various character, some sublime and dignified, 
others grotesque and even (to our ideas) disgusting, interspersed 
with mystical and theosophical digressions, often of the most 
abstruse character, in sharp contrast with the narrative portions, 
which, though presenting some peculiarities of diction, are as a 
rule couched in very simple and plain language. The book is 
further remarkable as beginning abruptly, without any formal 
doxology, with the well-known and beautiful passage translated 
, by the late Professor E. H. Palmer, under the title of the 
“ Song of the Reed ” ; a little book less widely known than it 
deserves, and containing, with other translations and original 
verses of less value, a paraphrase, not only of the opening canto 
of the Mathnawiy or “ Song of the Reed ” proper, but of 

' Qur’an, xxiv, 35. “ Ibid,, Ixxvi, 18. 3 Ibid., xix, 74* 

Ibid., XXV, 26. 5 Ibid., ii, 24. 
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several of the stories from the beginning of Book I. These, 
though rather freely translated, are both graceful and thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of the poem, and I regard them as one 
of the most successful attempts with which I am acquainted at 
rendering Persian verse into English. 

Indeed, amongst the Persian poets Jaldlu’d-DIn Rdml has 
been singularly fortunate in his English interpreters. Besides 
the “Song of the Reed” mentioned above, there 
complete versified translation of Book I 
made by Sir James Rcdbousc and published by 
Messrs. Triibner In their “ Oriental Series,” which also con- 
tains in another later volume an abridgement, with selected 


extracts rendered in prose, of the whole poem, by Mr. E. H. 
Whinfield, who, both here and in his edition and translation 
of the Gulihan^i’Riz^ or “Mystic Rose Garden,” of Shaykh 
Mahmiid Shabistarl, has done such excellent work in investi- 
gating and interpreting the pantheistic mysticisni of Persia. 
Nor has the Dhvan been overlooked, for Mr. R. A. Nicholson’s 
Selected Poems from the DtwdnA-Shams^i-TaMz^ edited and trans- 
lated tvitb an Introductionj NoteSy and Appendices (Cambridge, 
i8g8) is, in my opinion, one of the mo>t original and masterly 
studies of the subject yet produced. In particular his classical 
scholarship enabled him carefully to examine and demonstrate 
the close relation which, as both he and I believe, exists between 
the doctrines of the Sdfis of Islim and the Neo-Platonists of 


Alexandria j a thesis treated in a masterly manner in the intro- 
duction to the Selected Po/mi, and one on which he is still 
working. His edition of Shaykh Farldu’d-DIn ‘Attdr’s 
Tadhkirats^ l-AwUyiy or “ Biography of the Saints,” of which 
vol. i has been already published and vol. ii will shortly appear 
in my “ Persian Historical Texts Series,” has furnished him 
with much fresh material, and he, tells me that he is now 
inclined to ascribe the definite eclectic system of philosophical 
Siiflism more to Dhu’n-Niin of Egypt than to any other single 
individual ; a fact which, if confirmed, is of the utmost impor- 
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tance, as supplying the final link connecting the Stiffs with the 
School of Alexandria. 

The existence of the translations mentioned above renders it 
unnecessary for me to quote largely from the works of Jalalu’d- 
Dfn, and I shall content myself with presenting to the reader 
one short but typical passage from the Mathnawi^ and two odes 

^ ^ from the Diwdn. The former is taken from the 

from the Story of the Jewish Waxlr in Book I, and my 

Mathnawi. "'I ^ ^ 

rendering may be compared with those of Palmer 
in the “Song of the Reed” (pp. 24—25) and Redhouse (p. 29, 

25— p. 31; i. 12).- - 

“ Nightly the souls of men thou lettest fly 
From out the trap wherein they captive lie. 

Nightly from out its cage each soul doth wing 
Its upward way, no longer slave or king. 

Heedless by night the captive of his fate; 

Heedless by night the Sultan of his State. 

Gone thought of gain or loss, gone grief and woe; 

No thought of this, or that, or So-and-so. 

Such, even when awake, the Gnostic’s^ plight: 

God saith : ‘ They sleep ’ recoil not in affright I 
Asleep from wdrldly things by flight and day, 

Like to the Pen moved by God’s Hand are they. 

Who in the writing fails the Hand to see, 

Thinks that the Pen is in its movements free. 

Some trace of this the Gnostic doth display: 

E’en common men in sleep are caught away. 

Into the Why-less Plains the spirit goes. 

The while the body and the mind repose. 

Then with a whistle dost Thou tJmn recall. 

And once again in toil and moil they fall; 

For when once more the morning light doth break ; 

And the Gold Eagle of the Sky ^ doth shake 

‘ “Gnostic” is the literal translation of onyj and both terras probably 
corae from the same source, and refer to the supra'intellectual cognition 
of Divine Verities recognised by the Neo-PIatonists and their successors. 

* Qur’an, xviii, 17. The verse is from the Siiratu-’l-Kahf, or “ Chapter of 
the Cave,” and refers to the “ People of the Cave,” or, as we call them, 
“ The Seven Sleepers." 

3 I.e., the Sun. 
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Its v.wgs, then hrdftl'-ltke from that bourn 
The ‘Cleaver of Vte Dajan’’ bids them return. 

The disembodied souls He doth recall, 

And nioAes ihcxr bodies fregnanl one and all. 

Yet jor a xeliile each ntglti Ihe Spirits steed 
Is from the harness of the body freed 
‘Sleep IS Death's brother come, this riddle rede! 

But lest at day^break they should lag behind. 

Each soul He doth uith a tong tether btnd,^ 

Thai from those groocs and plains He may revoke 
Those errant spirits to their daily yoke 

0 loould that, like the *!seven Sleepers,’ a.e 
/Is in ihe Ark of Noah kept might be, 

That mind, and eye, and ear might cease from stress 
Of this fierce Flood of staking consaousness ! 

Hos) many ‘Seven Sleepers' by thy side, 

Before thee, round about thee, do abide/ 

Each in hts care the Loved Onds sthtsfer hears 
What boots it 1 Sealid are thine eyes and cars/” 

In the East the Dlwin is much less read and studied than 
the Mathnawl, though by some European scholars it is placed 
far above it in poetic meric and originality. And, 
credit one of al-Afldki’s anecdotes 
(No. 14, pp, 28-30 of Redhouse’s translation), 
this was the opinion of some of Jaldlu’d-Dln*s most illustrious 
contemporaries, including the great Sa?dt< himself,, who, being 
requested by the Prince of Shiriz to sel ect and send to him 
“the best ode,jyith the most subhme_Aqughts,^that_he knew 
of^asexistmg in Persian,"' chose, out one-from^the in 

q uestion , saying . “Never have more beautiful words been 
ut^red, nor ever will be. Would that I could go to Riim 

* Israfil IS the angel of the Resurrechon, whose trumpet blast shall 
raise the dead to hfe 

* This title IS given to God m the Qor an, vi, q6 

3 Compare Ch Huart’s Livre de la Criabon et de I Histoire [Kitabu I 
Bad wa ‘i-Ta nXA), vol 11, p 103 
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(Asia Minor), and rub my face in the dust at his feet ! ”* Of 
these odes Mr. Nicholson has treated with so much learning 
and taste in the monograph to which I have already referred 
that for me, who have made no special study of the Dlwan^ 
to add anything to what he has said would be superfluous. 
I cannot, however, forego the pleasure of quoting two of 
the beautiful verse-translations (portions of Odes xxxi and 
xxxvi of his selection) which he has included in the second 
Appendix to his monograph. This is the first : — 


“ Lo, for 1 io myself am unknown, now tn God’s name what ntusi 
I dof 

I adore not the Cross nor the Crescent, I am not a 

Nicholson’s 

renderings of CrtClOli-t QT Cl jC'lVt 

land nor sea is my home, I have kin 
nor with angel nor gnome, 

I am wrought not of fire nor of foam, I am shaped not of dust 
nor of dew. 

I was horn not of China afar, not in Saqsin and not in Bulghdr; 

Not in India, where five rivers are, nor ‘Iraq nor Khurasan I 
grew. 

Not in this world nor that world I dwell, not in Paradise neither 
in Hell; 

Not from Eden and Ridwdn^ I fell, not from Adam my lineage I 
drew. 

In a place beyond uttermost Place, in a tract without shadow of 
trace. 

Soul and body transcending I live in the soul of my Loved One 
anew I ” 


This is the second ; — 

“ Up, 0 ye lovers, and away ! ’Tis time to leave the world for aye. 
Hark, loud and clear frojn heaven the drum of parting calls let 
none delay ! 


' It is stated by al-Aflaki that this desire of Sa'di’s was afterwards 
fulfilled, but I know of no other authority for this alleged meeting of these 
two great poets. 

® Ridwan is the Guardian of Paradise. 
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The cameleer hath risen amatn, made ready all Ihe camel train, 
And quittance nOiV desires to gain v.hy sleep ye, travellers, 1 
pray 1 

Behind us and before there saells the dm of parting and of bells. 
To shoreless Space each moment satis a dtsembodted spirit a>jjay 
Tront yonder starry lights and through those curtain aamings 
darkly blue 

Mysterious figures float tit otew, alt strange and secret things 
display 

From this orb, aheeltng round tts pole a siondrous slumber oer 
thee stole 

0 iSeary life that aeighest naught, O sleep that on my soul dost 
aetgh I 

0 heart, towards ihy hearCs loje a.end and 0 friend, fly ioaiard 

ihe Frtcnd, 

Be stakeful suatehman, to the end drowse seemingly no natch 
man may 

1 can recall but few English vcrse-rendcnngs of Eastern 
poetry which seem to me at once so adequate and so beautiful 
as these of Mr Nicholson , and I only regret that the drudgery 
or editing, proof-correcting, attending futile meetings, and 
restating ascertained facts for a public apparently insatiably 
greedy of Encyclopiedias, hinder him, as they hinder so many 
of us, from pursuing with more assiduity the paths which we 
are alike most fitted and most eager to tread 

We come now to Sa‘di of Shiraz, the third of the great 
poets this epoch, and, according to a well-known rhyme 
previously quoted, one of the three “ Prophets of 

Sa dt of Slivrii _ >. i_ i i t- . ^ , 

Poetry, the other two being FicdawsC and 
Anwari No Persian writer enjoys to this day, not only m 
his own country, but wherever his language is cultivated, a 
wider celebrity or a greater reputation His Guhst&n^ or 
“ Rose garden,” and his Bustdn^ or “ Orchard,” are generally 
the first classics to which the student of Persian is introduced, 
while his ghczalSf or odes, enjoy a popularity second only to 
those of his fellow townsman Hificlli He js a poet of quite a 
different typefrom the two already discussed m this chapter, and 
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^presents on the whole| the astute, half-pious, half-worldly side 
of the Persian character, /as the other two represent (the pas- 
sionately devout and mysticall Mysticism was at this time 
so much in the air, and its phraseology was — as, it still is— so 
much a part of ordinary speech, that the traces of it in SaMl’s 
writings are neither few nor uncertain ; but in the main it 
may be said without hesitation that ^worldly wisdom rather 
than mysticism is his chief characteristic,* "and that the Giilistan 
in particular is one of the most MaccThiavellian works in the 
Persian language^ Pious sentiments and aspirations, indeed, 
abound ; but they are, as a rule, eminently practical, and 
almost devoid of that visionary quality which is so charac- 
teristic of the essentially mystical writers. 

The poet’s full name appears, from the oldest known manu- 
script of his works (No. 876 of the India Office, transcribed 
in A.D. 1328, only thirty-seven years after his 
death) to have been, not, as generally stated, 
Mu§lihu’d-Din, but Musharrifu’d-DIn b. Mus- 
lihu’d-Din ‘Abdu’lldh. He is generally said to have been 
born at Shiraz about a.d. 1184, and to have died more 
than a centenarian in a.d. 1291. That he lost his father 
at an early age is proved by the following passage in the 
Biistdn : — 

“ Protect thou- the orphan whose father is dead ; 

Brush the mud from his dress, ward all hurt from his head. 
Thou know'st 7iot how hard his condition must be: 

When the root has been cut, is there life in the tree? 

Caress not and kiss not a child of thine own 
In the sight of an orphan neglected and lone. 

If the orphan sheds tears, who his grief will assuage? 

If his temper should fail him, who cares for his rage ? 

O see that he weep not, foi\surely God’s throne 
''Doth quake at the orphaiis most pitiful moan I 
With infinite pity, with tenderest care, 

Wipe the tears from his eyes, brush the dust from his hah. 

No shield of parental protection his head 
Now shelters : be thou- his protector instead / 
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When the arms of a father my neck could enfold 
Then, then uas / cro-ined Itke a monarch xitlh gold. 

If e.cn a fly should upon me altght 

Not one heart but many v.ere filled utth affright, 

While no .0 should men make me a captive and thrall. 

No friend uoK/rf assist me or come to my call 
The sorrows of orphans full v.eU can I share, 

Since 1 tasted in childhood the orphans despair" 

On his father’s death, according to Dr. Eth6, whose article 
on Persian Literature m voi n (pp 212-368) of the Grundrts> 
der Irantschen Phtblogte contains (on pp. 292-296) 
the best account of Sa*dl with which I am 
acquainted, he was taken under the protection 
of the Atibek of Firs, Sa‘d b. Zangl, whose accession took 
place m a.d 1195, and in honour of whom the poet took the 
pen-name of “ Sa‘d{ ” as his nom de guerre , and shortly after- 
wards he was sent to pursue hts studies at the celebrated 
Nidhimiyya College of Baghdid This marks the beginning 
of the first of the three periods into which Dr. 

divides his life, viz, the period of study, 
which lasted until a o 1226, and was spent chiefiy 
at Baghdid Yet even during this period he made, as appears 
from a story in Book v of the Gulistdn, the long journey to 
Kishghar, which, as he tells us, he entered “m the year when 
Sultan" Muhammad Khwirazmsbih elected, on grounds of 
policy, to make peace with Cathay” {^Khata), which happened 
about the year a d . 1210. Even then, as we learn from the 
same anecdote, his"fame had preceded him to this remote 
outpost of Islim m the north-east, a fact notable not merely as 
showing that he had succeeded m establishing his reputation at 
the early age of twenty-six, but as confirming "wlnt I ha^ 
already endeavoured to emphasise as to the rapidity with 
which knowledge and news were at this time transmitted 
throughout the realms of Islim 

While at Baghdid he came under the influence of the 
eminent Suf{__Shaykli Shihdbu’dJDln Suhravyardf (died in 
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A.D. 1234), of whose deep piety and unselfish love of his 
fellow-creatures SaMl speaks in one of the anecdotes in the 
Bustdn. Shamsu’d-Dln Abu’l-Faraj ibnu’l-Jawzi, as we learn 
from an anecdote in Book ii of the Gulistdn^ was another of 
the eminent men by whose instruction he profited in his 
youth. 

The second period of SaMl’s life, that of his more extensive 
travels, begins, according to Dr. Ethe, in a.d. 1226, in which 
year the disturbed condition of Ears led him to 
^p^eriod.”^ quit Shfraz (whither he had returned from Bagh- 
ddd), and, for some thirty years (until a.d. 1256) 
to wander hither and thither in the lands of Islam, from India 
on the East to Syria and the Hijaz on the West. To his 
departure from Shiraz he alludes in the following verses in the 
Preface to the Gulistdn : — 


'' 0 knowest ihoit not why, an outcast and exile, 

In lands of the stranger a refuge I sought ? 

Disarranged was the world like the hair of a negro 
When I fled from the Turks and the terror they brought. 
Though outwardly human, no wolf could surpass them 
In bloodthirsty rage or in sharpness of claw ; 

Though within ujas a man with the mien of an angel. 
Without was a host of the lions of ivar. 

At peace was the land when again I beheld it j 
E’en lions and leopards were wild but in name. 

Like that was my country what time 1 forsook it, 

Fulfilled with confusion and terror and shame : 

Like this in the time of ’Bu Bakr the Atdbek 
I found it when back from my exile I came.” 

Sa'di’s return to his native town of Shlrdz, to which vh^ 
alludes in the last couplet of the above poem, took place in 
A.D. 1256, which marks the beginning of the 
third period of his life, that, namely, in which 
his literary activity chiefly fell. A year after his 
return, in a.d. 1252, he published his celebrated mathnaivl 
\ poem the Bustdn., and a year later the Gulistdn, a collection of 
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anccdotc*> drawn irom-thc rich storcs_<3f_hi5_obscrvation and 
experience, .with ethical reflections and maxims of worldly 
\^dom based thereon, written in prose in which arc embedded 
imiucrous \ crscs. Both these books arc so well known, and 
have been translated so often into so many languages, that it is 
unnecessary to discuss them at length in this place.* 

We. b.i.se. said. tUajt Sa5dl*s. teaveU wccc. vtcy cxicn* 

sivc. In the course of them he visited Balkh, Ghnzna, the 
Panjib, Somnith, Gujerar, Yemen, the Hijiz and other 
parts of Arabia, Abyssinia, Svria, especially Damascus and 
Baaibekfc (BijVa/jjfi), North Africa, and Asia Minor. He 
travelled, in true dervish-fashion, in all sorts of wa)S and 
mixed with all sorts of people : in his own writings (especially 
the GulUtdn) he appears now painfully stumbling after the 
Pilgrim Caravan through the burning deserts of Arabia, now 
bandying jests with a fine technical flavour of grammatical 
terminology with schoolboys at Kashghar, now a pnsoncr In 
the bands of the Franks, condemneu to hard Labour in the 
company of Jews in tlic Syrian town of Tripoli, now engaged 
in investigating ilic mechanism of a wonder-working Hindoo 
idol in the Temple of Somnith, and saving his life by killing 
the custodian who discovered him engaged in this pursuit.^ 
This last achievement he narrates with the utmost frold 
as follows : — 

" The door of the Temple I fastened one mght. 

Then ran like a scorpion to lejt and to right; 

Kcxl ihc platform above and bdoio to erplore 
I began, till a gold-broidered cur/am / sau., 

And behind it a priest of (he Fire-cult* did stand 
With the end of a string firmly held in his hand. 


• Ethc (loc. cit , pp. 293-6) gives a copious and excellent bibliography. 

* This slory is told by Sa'di' at the end of eh. \m of Uie Biistun. 

pf 3 It IS astonishing how htUe even well-educated Muslims know about 
lother religions. Sa'di, /or all ha wide reading and extensive travels, 
(cannot tell a story about a Hindoo idol-temple without mixing up with it 
Inferences to Zoroastrian and even Christian observances. 

35 
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As iron io David i>rcit) pliant as ivax, 

So io ntc lucre made patent his tricks and his tracks, 

And I kneiu that 'txuas he who was palling the string 
When the Idol its arm in the Temple did swing. 

When the Brahmin beheld me, most deep was his shame, 

For ‘tis shame to be caught at so shabby a game. 

He Jlcd from before me, but I did pursue 
And into a well him head-foremost I threw. 

For I knew that, if he should effect his escape, 

I should find myself soon in some perilous scrape, 

And that he would most gladly use poison or steel 
Lest I his nefarious deed should reveal. 

You too, should you chance io discover such trick, 

Make away with the trickster : don't spare him t Be quick / 
For, if you should suffer the scoundrel to live. 

Be sure that to you he no quarter will give, 

And that though on your threshold his head should be bowed 
He will cut off your head, if the chance be allowed. 

Then track not the charlatan’s tortuous xuay, 

Or else, having tracked him, smite swiftly and slay / 

So I finished the rogue, nolwilhstanding his wails, 

With stones ; for dead men, as you know, tell no tales." 

When Sa‘di is described (as he often is) as essentially an 
ethical poet, it must be borne in mind that, correct as this 
view in a certain sense undoubtedly is, his ethics 
•■ethicia" are somewhat different from the theories com- 
monly professed in Western Europe, The moral 
of the very first story in the GiilUtcin is that “ an. expedient 
falsehood is preferable to a mischievous truth.” The fourth 
story is an elaborate attempt to show that the best education 
is powerless to amend inherited criminal tendencies. The 
eighth counsels princes to destroy without mercy those who 
are afraid of them, because “ when the cat is cornered, it will 
scratch out the eyes of the leopard.” The ninth emphasises 
the disagreeable truth that a man’s worst foes are often the 
heirs to his estate. The fourteenth is a defence of a soldier 
who deserted at a critical moment because his pay was m 
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ancars. The fifteenth is delightfully and typically Persian. 
A certain minister, being dismissed from office, joined the 
ranks of the dervishes. After a while the King wished to 
reinstate him in office, but he firmly declined the honour. 
‘‘Cut,” said the King, “I need one competent and wise to 
direct the affairs of the State.’* “Then,” retorted the ex- 
minister, “ you will not get him, for the proof of his possessing 
these qualities is that he will refuse to surrender himself to 
such employment.” The next story labours this point still 
further: “Wise men,” says Sa*dl, “ have said that one ought 
to be much on one’s guard against the fickle nature of kings, 
who will at one time take offence at a salutation, and at 
another bestow honours in return for abuse.” And, to make 
a long story short, how very sensible and how very unethical 
IS the following (Book i, Story 22) — 

It related of a certain tormentor of men that he struck on the 
bead with a stone a ccrum pious man The dervuh dared not 
a\ enge himself [at the lime], but kept the stone by him till such 
time as the King, being angered against his ass.ailant, imprisoned 
him m a dungeon. 1 hereupon the dervish came and smote him 
on the head with the stone. ‘Who art thou/ cried tbc other, ‘ and 
why dost thou strike me with this stone ' I am that same man/ 
replied the dervish, ‘on whoiic head thou didst, at such-and*such a 
date, stnke this same stone/ ' Where wert thou all this time ? ’ 
inquired Uic other. *l was afraid of Uiy position/ answered the 
der\isb, ‘ but now, seeing thee m this durance, I seized my oppor- 
tunity , for it has been said — - 

“ IVhen Fortune favours the tyrant vtle, 

The ‘iitse vnll forego ihetr desire a v-Uile 
If your claas are not sharp, then turn a'aay 
From a fearsome foe and a fruitless fray. 

'Tts the stiver wrist that the pain i£«U feel 
If it seeks io resiram the arm of steel 
Wad rather till Fortune blunts Ins dans • 

Then pluck out Ins brains amidst fnends applause 1'“” 

Indeed, the real charm of SaMi and the secret of his popu- 
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brity lies not in his consistency but in his catholicity ; in his ' 
works is matter for every taste, the highest and , the lowest, ' 
the most refined and the most coarse, and from 
^of Sa'dL^ his pages sentiments may be culled worthy on the 
one hand of Eckhardt or Thomas a Kempis, or 
on the other of Cmsar Borgia and Heliogabalus. His writings 
are a microcosm of the East, alike in its best and its most 
ignoble aspects, and it is not without good reason that, 
wherever the Persian language is studied, they are, and have 
been for six centuries and a half, the first books placed in the 
learner’s hands. 

Hitherto I have spoken almost exclusively of Sa'di’s most 
celebrated and most popular works, the Gu/istdfi and the BUstm^ 

^ ^ but besides these his or Collected Works, 

comprise Arabic and Persian qaddasy threnodies 
[mardthl]^ poems partly in Persian and partly in Arabic 
{jmdamma*'dt\ poems of the kind called tarjl^-bandy ghazals^ or 
odes, arranged in four groups, viz., early poems {ghazaliyydtd- 
qadlma\ tayyibdt (fine odes), baddy'd (cunning odes), and 
khawdthn ("signet-rings” or, as we might say, "gems”), 
besides quatrains, fragments, isolated verses, obscene poems 
[hazartyydt)j and some prose treatises, including three mock- 
homilies of incredible coarseness [khabithdt)^ several .epigtks 
addressed to the SdJub-Dlwdyi^ or first prime minister of 
^uldgii Khan the Mongol, and his successor, Shamsu’d-Dln 
Muhammad Juwaynl, some amusing but not elevating anec- 
dotes labelled Mudhikdt (Facetiae), a Pand-xidyna^ or Book of 
Counsels, on the model of 'Attdr’s, and others. 

It would evidently be impossible to discuss in detail or give 
specimens of each of these many forms in which the activity 
of Sa'di manifested itself. Nor is the above list 
exhaustive, for Sa'di has the reputation or 
i" being the first to compose verse in the Hindustani 

or Urdii language, something of which he apparently acquired 
during his Indian travels, and specimens of these verses I have 
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met w ith in a m anusc ri pt belo nging to die ^ Royal_^_iatic 
Society, though as to their gMujncncss I, do_not venture to 
express an opinion. He also composed some Fahlawiyyit^ or 
poems in dialect, specimens of which I published in the 
J.R.A.S. for October, 1895, in a paper entitled “Notes on 
the Poetry of the Persian Dialects” {sec especially pp. 792- 
802). There is one poem of his not mentioned in this article, 
and on which I cannot now lay my hand, which contains 
couplets in a considerable number of languages and dialects. 
Until, however, we have both a better text of Sa‘dl’s works 
and a fuller knowledge of these mediaeval dialects of Persian, 
a doubt must always remain as to the poet’s real knowledge of 
them. It is quite possible that they were very “ impres- 
sionist,” and that he really knew no more about them than do 
some of those who write books about Ireland, to which they 
endeavour to give an air of verisimilitude by spelling English 
words in a grotesque manner, and peppering the pages with 
distorted or ill-comprehended Irish words like “musha,” 
“acushla machree,” and “ mavournecn.” 

In _Pcrsia and India it is commonly stated that Sa'di’s 
Arabic qaildas arc very fine, but scholars of Arabic speech 
regard them as very mediocre performances. His 
Persian qasldas arc, on the other hand, very fine, 
especially one beginning : — 

“ Sst not thy heart exchtstvely on any land or friend. 

For lands and seas are countless, and sweethearts without end" 

Another celebrated qasjda is the one in which he laments 
the destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols and the violent 
death of the Caliph al-Musta'sim in a.d. 1258. Of this a 
specimen has been already given at pp. 29-30 supra. 

or odes^.as alrea dy said, Sa'di is considered as 
inferior to no Pepian poet, not even Hdfi^. The number of 
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these ghazah (which, as already explained, are divided into 
four classes, Tayyibdtj Bacldyi\ K/unudth/ij and “Early Poems”), 

, , is considerable, and they fill 153 pages of 

SMi’s illtazals. ] ° 

the Bombay lithographed edition of the Kul- 
llyydit published in a.h. 1301 (= a.d. 1883-84). I give here 
translations of two, which may serve as samples of the rest. 
The first is as follows : — 

“ Precious are iltese hcarPbnrning sticks, for lo, 

This way or that, ihcy help the days to go. 

All night I wait for one whose dawndike face 
Lendelh fresh radiance to the morning's grace. 

My Friend's sweet face if I again might see 
I'd thank my lucky star eternally. 

Shall I then fear mans blame ? The brave man's heart 
Serves as his shield lo counter slander’s dart. 

Who wins success hath many a failure tholed. 

The New Year's Day * is reached through Winters cold. 

For Layla many a prudent lover yearns, 

But Majniin wins her, who his harvest burns. 

I am thy slave : pursue some wilder game : 

No ietheds needed for the bird that's tame. 

A strength is his who casts both worlds aside 
Which is to worldly anchorites dented. 

To-morrow is not : yesterday is spent : 

To-day, O Sa'di, take thy heart’s content I '* 

The second is a great favourite with the Shlrazfs, by reason 
of the well-deserved compliment paid to their city. 

“ O Fortune suffers me not to clasp my sweetheart to my breast, 
Nor lets me forget my e.xile long in a kiss on her sweet lips pressed. 
The noose wherewith she is wont to snare her victims far and 
wide 

I will steal away, that so one day I may litre her to my side. 


* The Persian New Year’s Day {Naivruz) falls at the Vernal Equinox 
(about March 21st), and coincides with the outburst of flowers and 
verdure which makes even the deserts of Persia so beautiful in the season 
of spring. 
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l shall not dare caress her hatr atth a hand ihal t$ occr hold, 
(For snared Uurctn, like btrds vi a gin, ate the hearts of lovers 
^ untold 

A slave am I to that gracious form, ^htch, as 1 picture tt, 

Is clothed in grace •with a measuring rod, as tailors a gat 
p ineni fit 

0 cypress tree, uith silier limbs, this colour and scent of thine 
\}ia^e shamed the scent of the myrtle plant and the bloom of the 
eglantine 

fudge aiih thine eyes, and set thy foot in the garden fair and free, 
And tread the jasmine under thy fool, and the flOL„ers of the fudas 
tree 


joyous and gay is the Year's Da), and tit Shlrds most 
I of all . 

the stranger forgets his home, and becomes its utlling thrall 
Ocr the gardens Eg}pt, Joseph like, the fair red rose ts king. 

And the Zephyr, een to the heart of the loan, doth the scentofhis 
raiment bring 

0 aonder not if iii time of Spring thou dost rouse such jealousy, 
Thai the cloud doth ueep ^Jute the flo^reJs smile, and all on 
accounl of thee I 

If 0 er the dead thy feet should tread, those feet so fair and fleet, 
No uonder it acre tf thou skouldst hear a totce from Ins anndtng 
sheet 

Distraction banned from this our land in the lime of our lord 
the ICtng, 

Save that I am distracted uith love of thee, and men anth the 
songs I sing 


Not much biographical material is to be gleaned from these 
odes, though m one (Bombay lithograph of a h 1301, p 58), 
Sa'di speaks of himself as being m danger, through love, of 
losing in five days the reputation for wisdom and prudence 
which he had built up m fifty years, while there are a good 
many allusions to his patron the Sihtb Dtwdfjy one of which 
occurs in an ode written, apparently, just as Sa‘dl was about to 
leave Shlrdz for Baghdad In this he says (p 117) — 

Dilam az subbai i Shiraz bt kulh bi grifl 
Waqi i an ast kt pursl khabar az Baghdad am 
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Hlcli shali nisi ki farydd-i-man dtijd bi-rasad — 

‘Ajab ar ^dljib-i-Dlwdn na-rasad farydd-am I 
Sa‘diyd, hubb-i-watan garchi hadiihist saljifi, 

Na-iinvdn miird bi-sakhit ki man injd zddam t 

“ My soul is weary of Shiraz, utterly sick and sad : 

If you seek for news of my doings, you will have to ask at 
Baghdad, 

I have no doubt that the Premier there will give me the help 
I need ; 

Should he help refuse to one like me, I should deem it strange 
indeed ! 

Sa'di, that love of one’s native land is a true tradition is clear!' 
But I cannot afford to die of want because my birth was 
here 1 ” 

Another point wortli noticing is that a considerable num- 
ber of verses from Sa‘di’s Diwdii occur not only (which is 
Verses of Sa'di's “^^ural enough) in his Gulhtdn^ but (which is 
&(/isW(« 1 inciby curious) in the Diwan of his equally famous 

ydfidij. more modern fellow-townsman ydfidh. In 

a cursory reading I have found eight examples of the former 
class, and three of the latter, and probably a careful search 
would reveal more. To begin with the first class, on p. 37 of 
the Tayylbdt in the Bombay lithographed edition of a.h. 1301 
(No. clxiii) we find the verse : — T 

Na dnchundn bi-td mashghul-ani, az bihishti nl, 

Ki ydd-i-khwishian-am dar damir mi-dyad. 

“ O thou whose face is of Paradise, my preoccupation with thee 
is not such that thought of myself can enter my mind.” 

This verse is quoted in chap, v of the Gidistdn. 

Again, in the Baddyi^ (p. 93), occurs the verse : — 

J An-rd ki jay nisi, Jiama shakr jdyi-dsi, 

Darwish har kujd ki shqb dfnad sardyi-dsL 

“ The whole town is the home of him who has no home ; 

The poor man's house is wherever night overtakes him.” 

* The tradition in question is very well known, and runs : jitibbn I- 
wafan minaH-tmdn — “Patriotism is a part of Faith." 
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In chap m of the Gulatan this veise occurs, with the 
following modification of the first hemistich — 

"Shab har iuwangart bisardi haim mjai 
At ntght ejery rtcli man goes to a house 
Again, on p 99 of the Badayt^ occurs the hemistich — 

iPcT/Trtir ulf tAsaca ffAiae MAiAuceanJ tusiA 

What objection can a servant raise? It is for the master to 
command I 

This, also with the addition of a new hemistich to match it, 
likewise occurs in chap i of the Gulutdn^ in the stor} of ^Amr 
ibn Layth and his slave The other verses in the Dlwan 
which also occur in the Guhstin are the following Two 
couplets from the ghazal on p lOO oeginning — 

Mualhm at hama shttkkt u dilban am ikht, 
yafa u naz « ildb u sttanigan amiikhi '' 

“Ihy master taught thee all [the arts of] coquetry and heart 
stealing , 

He taught tliee cruelty, coyness recrimination and tyranny 

The Couplet (on p 115 of the Badayt'-'^ — 

'Ajab az kttshia na bishad 61 dan kliayma i Dust 
‘Ajab az zinda kt chitn jin bt dar i-a.urd saltm / 

‘ There is no wonder at him who is slam at the door of the 
Beloved 5 tent 

The wonder is at the survivor m what way be *aved his soul 
alive ’ 

The couplet (on p 144 of the Khawitlm) — 

Dxdar lilt mmit u parhiz mi kum 
Bd^at i khansh u Hash t ita tiz mi kuu‘ 

Thou showest thy face and withdrawest 
Thou makest brisk thine own market and the fire which 
consumes 
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And lastly (on p. 145 of the Khazvathn)^ a modification of 
the verses from the Preface of the Gidistan already translated 
on p. 528 supra. 

In the chapter at the beginning of this work treating of 
the Poetry and Rhetoric of the Persians, mention was made of 
the figure called tadmhiy or the inclusion by a poet in his verse 
of a hemistich, a couplet, or more, from the works of another 
poet ; and it was observed that, in order to avoid incurring 
a charge of plagiarism [sirqat)^ it was incumbent on the poet 
making use of this figure either to cite only verses so well 
known to every educated person that no one could suppose he 
intended to ascribe them to himself, or, if he quoted from a 
less-known poet, to make formal mention of that poet’s name. 
The fact that Hafidh, in the following passages where he 
introduces verses by his predecessor Sa‘dl, makes no such 
acknowledgement of their provenance is another proof (were 
any needed) of the great popularity of Sa‘d{’s lyric poetry. 

In one of his most celebrated odes Hafidh says : — 

Bad-am gufli u khnrsand-avi : ‘afdka'llah, nikii gufii: 
Jawdb-i-talkh vii-zibad lab-i-la'l-i-shakar-khd-rd ! ” 

“ Thou didst speak me ill, and I am content : God pardon thee, 
thou didst speak well : 

A bitter answer befits a ruby lip which feeds on sugar !” 

The first half of this verse occurs in Sa'di’s Tayyibdt (p. 86, 
No. ccclxxxiii), as follows : — 

Bad~am gufii u khursand-am : ‘afdka’llah, nikn gufii : 

Sag-am khwdndi u khushnud-am : jazdka’lldh, karani kardi I 

The hemistich with which it is here joined means : — 

Thou didst call me a dog, and I acquiesced : God reward thee 
thou didst confer on me a favour ! ” 

Again in the Baddy'd (p. 107, No. Ixxvii) Sa'di says : — 
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IfApimi INDEBTED TO SA'DI 

Jus tn-^qadar uadundn gujt 
Kt whrabiiui as Jn tab' u khii na-fi^^ 4S)ad, 

“One can mention no defect m thy bca^ity s.we this, 

That love comes not forth from tliat n^^turc and disposition." 

ydfidh has taken the first hemistich of tkis verse, and joined 
it with the following one of his own : — 

Ki Widhz»«ij/jr u ua/d tUsl ni-)i-zibd-rd. 

“That the beauty-spot of love and fidelity is not on that fair 
face.*' 

Again in the Tayyibdt (p. 8o, No. cccl»^) SaMf says : — 

Zaxcql chutidn ua-ddrad W dtUt studagdttt : 

Dud’om bi'Sar bar dmmi sin dtai^‘'f‘’fdtdiu, 

“Life without the Friend lias no great attraction 
My head is enveloped m smoke [of the heart, ic, sighs] by 
reason of this hidden fire ’ 

^dfidh has taken the first hemistich of this, and has supple- 
mented it by the “complete anagram ” of itself : — 

Bi-diist sindagdnl sawqi chundti na-ddrad, 

1 am not aware that attention has hitherto been called to 
this indebtedness of IJdfi^ to his predeccbsor, and on this 
account I have discussed the matter with what some may be 
tempted to regard as unnecessary elaboratitin. 

The lesser poets of this epoch are ma^y, and from ‘Awfl’s 
Lubibu'l-Albdb alone a list of at least fourscore who were 
more or less contemporary with the three great 
poets to whom this chapter is specially devoted 
might, I should think, be compiled. Lack of 
space, however, compels me to confine myself to the brief 
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mention of two of the most notable, viz., Sharafu’d-Dm 
Muhammad Shufurvah and Kamdlu’d-DIn IsmaMl, called 
KhallaqiCl-Ma^anlj “the Creator of Ideas,” both of Isfahdn. 
A third poet, Amir Khusravv of Dihli (Delhi), whose reputa- 
tion might appear to entitle him to notice, is omitted on 
the principle already laid down that India is wholly excluded 
from the scope of this book, and I will therefore only say 
that he was born at Patiydll in a.d. 1253, Dihli in 

A.D. 1325, and worked chiefly on the lines of Nidhami of 
Ganja. 

Sharafu’d-Din Shufurvah and Jamdlu’d-Din ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq 
(the father of Kamdlu’d-Din Ismail) were both panegyrists of 
the Sadr-i-Khiijandy the Chief 'judge [OcicW l-qiidat) 
^sh^ufurva^!'' Isfahdn, and belong to a somewhat older 
generation than the poets of whom we have just 
been speaking, for the latter died in a.d. 1192 and the former 
in A.D. 1204. Both of them came into conflict, under circum- 
stances to which reference has been made in a previous 
chapter (pp. 397-398 5z</>r«), with Kliaqdni’s pupil Mujiru'd- 
Din-i-Baylaqdnl, who satirised them with bitterness, and is said 
to have forfeited his life in consequence. They also satirised 
one another in the intervals of praising their common patron. I 
have met with nothing of Jamdlu’d-Din’s which specially im- 
pressed me, but Sharafu’d-Din Shufurvah has a remarkably fine 
poem describing the past splendour and actual devastation of- 
Isfahdn, of which I published the text in my Account of a Rare 
Manuscript Hhiory of Isfahmi, published in the f.R.A.S. for 
1901 (pp. 53—55 of the tirage-a-part). 

Kamalu’d-Din Isma‘il, “ the Creator, of Ide as,” so n of^the 


above J[amalu’d-Din.^‘Abdu’r-Ruzzaq,'Wvas,-- like -his father, 
ess^tially a panegyrist. Amongst those whose 
prais es , ..he „.S'ung.,vvLere, Rpd^nu’d-DIn Safid b. 


Mas‘ud ; several of the IGiwdrazmshdhs, in- 
cluding Tukush, Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad and Jalalu d- 
Dln j Husamu’d-Din Ardashlr, King of Mdzandaran ; and 
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the AtAbek? of .FArs, SaM b. Zangi and his son and successor, 
Abu Bakr b. SiM, both of whom we have already^mct with as 
oatrons of Sa‘^L KamA\u*d~ D!n wa5_onc pF_ the many ^illus- 
trious victims who perished at the hands of the Mongols. 
According to DawbtshAh (pp 152-3 of my edition) he was 
both rich and liberal ; but, meeting with ingratitude from 
some of the recipients of his favours, he_ reviled and cursed the 
p 5 pc of I§fahin in verses whereof this is the purport . 

"0 Lord of ihc Scstn Planclt, tend tome bloodlhtrsly fa^an 
To make Dar-i^Ourhl hAc a [6jr<d ffani (dasbt), onii io cause 
sfreaiiis (pi) 0/ b!oad to fioj) from JTiJ/ifra I • 

Afuy he increase Vie number of Ihetr uthabtlants by cullws each 
one into a hundred pieces I’* 

His. malign wish was soon only too completely fulfilled, for 
the Mongol army u nder Ogotdy^cn^cfcd „hfahailum nr.about 
A.;^l237^ and proceeded to torture, plunder, and jnq^cre in 
Its _usu aj fashion. At th is timc^ according to Dawlatshalx (who, 
as has been already pointed out. Is of little weight as an 
authority, an d much addicted to romance), Kamalu’d-Din 
Ismahl had adopted the ascetic life and habit of the §dfi5, and 
h^ad retired to an hermitage situated outside the town, in con- 
sequence of which he was not for some time molested. The 
Isfahinls took advantage of this to deposit in his custody some 
of their treasures and valuables, which he concealed in a well 
in ^he courtyard of his hermitage. One day, however, a 
Mongol boy armed with a crossbow fired at a bird in this 
courtyard, and in doing so dropped his “drawing-ring” (s/^- 
which rolled into ^thc wcil wherein- the treasure, v/as 

* These are two districts of Iffaban, introduced on account of the word* 
play to which each of (hem is here made to lend itself. See Lc Sirange’s 
t.ands of {fit Eastern Cahphale, p 203 

* On the “ Mongolian loose" and “drawing nng’* in shooting with the 
bow, sei* the volume on Archery m the Hadminton Library (London, 

1894), pp. 79-8r 
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Jii^en. Search.. /or .the ring led to the . discovery of the 
treasure ; the Mongol greed was aroused, and poor Kamdl was 
put to the torture to make him reveal other hoards of treasure 
which they supposed him to possess. In his death-agony he 
is said to have written with his life-blood the following 
quatrain : — 


“ When life dissolves, fierce anguish racks the soul ; 
Before His Face this is the least we thole; 

And yet withal no word I dare to breathe: 

This is his prize who renders service whole / " 


Conclusion. 


In the history of a nation — and still more in its intellectual 
history — there comes no point where we can say with perfect 
satisfaction and confidence, “ Here ends a period.” 
Yet, for practical convenience, such dividing- 
lines must needs be made j and, as has already been pointed 
out, in the history of Persia, and, indeed, of Islam, no sharper 
dividing-line between ancient and comparatively recent times 
can be found than the ca.tastrophe .of . the, Mongol Invasion. 
From this awful catastrophe Islam has never recovered, 
especially in its intellectual aspects. The Mongols as a 
world-power, or even as a political factor of importance, have 
long disappeared from the scene, but they changed the face of 
a continent, and wrought havoc which can never be repaired. 
The volume which I now at last bring to a conclusion covers 
a period of only about two centuries and a half ; but I think 
that, should health and leisure be ypuchsafed to me to bring 
the history down through the remaining six centuries and a 
half to our own times, it will be easier in a volume of this size 
to give adequate treatment to the later and longer period than 
to the earlier and shorter, whereof I now close the account — ■ 
an account which, however prolix and detailed it may seem to 
the casual reader, is in reality, as I acutely realise, lamentably 
sketchy and inadequate. Yet had I waited until I could see 
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my way to making it adequate, I should never have finished 
this volume at all ; and in literature as in love there is deep 
truth in the Turkish proverb: — 

“ rdr-iu i;afir kmant *ayb-siz yar tsleyait''—^ 

which, rendered into English, means 

''Surely he rcniainclh friendless who requires a faultless friend." 
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Barda', Barda'a, Bardha'a, 
282 

Barges, Abbe — , 504 
Barhebrams, 468, 469, 477 
Barkiyaruq (Seijuq), 1S3, 297- 
302, 311. 3[2. 

Barmak, House of — . See 
Barmecides 

Barmecides, 54. 185, 475 
‘‘ Barzakh,” 498 
Bashshar b. Burd (poet and 
sceptic), 34 „ 

Basra, 200, 224. 360, 462 
Batili troops (Xorth Africa), 


Batinis (“Esoterics '’),i69, 187, 
196, 202, 214, 215, =30, - 3 }i 
295. 312. See hma'ilis, 
Asiossiits, Sect of the Seven, 

Canitalliians,Faitinids,&c. 

Batson, Mrs. H. M. — , 249 
Bawand, House of — , 135 
Baward, 170. See Abiviard 
Ibim'i-Batinvab, 48S 
Bayatm'l-Adyan, 288 
Bayazid of Bistam, 222, 229 
Baybars (-Malik-Dhahir). 440 
-Baydawi, ‘Abdu’Uahb.'Umar 

—.487 

Baydu, 444. 45= 

Bayhaq, 304 

-Bayhaqi, Abu'I-Hasan — , =34 
Baylaqan, 397, 44b 
-Baysani L^rabic wnter), S7 
Baysunghuris preface to 
Shahnama, i39 , 

Bayt (so-called “couplet ), 
24, 25, 26, =9. 30. 4= 

Ibn Baytar, 477, 487 

Bay tu'sh-Sha'r and Baytu sh- 

Shi'r, 24 - T3 efi 

Ravtuz fgovernor of Bustj, 


louin, 223, 4b2 p. 
aistun, (Bagastana. Bisu 

205 

resine, 433 „ 

rlin Library, 27b, 47° 
thlehem, 222 
yrout, 186, 222,4b9,4!>3 
akar (in India), 47° ^ 

at (oath of allegiance), - 
lie, 4, 230 
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BIbtlothegue Nalioiule 
(Pans) 114, 34s. 360, 473, 
477 4SI 

CicWnell H«roann-~,'< 
Bdpal. Fablesof— 350- See 

Katila and Dun a 
BlqslQueeaofS'itba) 51a 
Bintun Najjari>>a. ^45 
lilrunl Vbu R3>han — 90, 
91 96-9S. loi 103 ‘05 
Cishr Darghutli 335 
Blshr4 lsfaraml,33S 
Bsltun S4 
Bist Bab dir ma n/j( 1 
Lslurlab (b^ Nasinid D n 
73js^? 4SJ 

Blllis,3J3 I 

Black, John Sulherund — 
469 

Bland, Nathaniel 311 ai3 
4 S ! 

Blochct 433 
Blochmann Jg 24. S3 
B^leian Libran aSS 
de Boer Dr T J — 393 
Bombas 31S 3 %49S>S34 
Books burned, heretical — 
160. 103 

Borg a, Cxsar — 53a 
Brabm nS. 66 3» SS^ 

I ratter Dj na t) to. See 
Saffans 

Br 11 — of Leyden 


Burojlrd, 30a 

Bushaq (Abu labaq poet of 
Shlraa) Sa 
Bust 99, i6g. 173 
UusUn (ofSadiXT? So, 4^6 


..i53 454 

Buxurjmlbr 3*9 2S1 

j?j i?? jfS 
*74. 399 44* 4^9 
Bjaanitum 409 


Cacoptconasm (ffasAin f 
Ca^^U*^M?s4 Jessie E, _ 


Chahar Uaqaia (the Four 
Discourses “ of Mdhami 1 
Arudi of Samarqandl 13 
M 15 *0 35 3S 39. S8 8-;. 
96, 97 107 114 iig. 1J4 
lie 116 IJ1 1*0 tir 111 


of Jalalu d Din) 519 
Chenery (translation of al 

jjf 

ChemlgoT 450 
Chess. 160 
Chlga 4** 

China iCiS. 409, 41a 428 

44*. 444 447 45<X 45* 51* 
5*4 

Chinese, 44* 455 461 
Chinese Taitary 1S3 
ChlngaJ (Kuyuk • waalr) 


Buddhism 440. 41*. 444 445 
Budge Dr t. W — 411 
Cugha,Amr— joo 
Bughra, 437 
Buhturl 213, 33g 
Bukhara, la ij 16, ay 90 92 


Cantub % Indlca ^5. See 
Ifashtih 
Capricorn 41 

; Capua John of — 350, 353 
' C. rdonne 330 
CarmaUtaos, 11 119 140, 


3S9 

Cl nsUans, 4 to6, 09, 314, 
aJ3 **4. *3* 358 39: 399. 
440, 441 44* 444 445 451 
469 47t 5*9 

Chronogram *6-77 

CAraioioo* 0/ Anrient Sa 
font (Brunl) lot 103 
10s 

Clirke, Col WUberforce — 
4 tl 

Cochin China, 447 

|?uPai Old 
s of Mont 


5 *3 29 8* 
of Persian 


Dn — 436 
Buraq 285 
Buraq HaJ b 449 
Buraq the Turkman, 509 
Burckhardt, 472 
Burhant (poet father of 
Mulzsl) 3^1 37 *8g 308 
Burhanu d D n of Ttrmidh 
516 

Bunni Sha>iih Hasan — 


j Cat^y(Khata) 4? ia3 238 
_307 527 
Caucasians 177 
Central Asia, 310 447 
I Ceuta. 484 
Chach 3^ 

Cl agtaanlyan, 134 See also 
rartfi/un 
Chagatay 451 

Cf«^n^^i67 SeeDaurf 

1 Chaha 139 


Cowell Prof — , loS 
Cow \ orshjp a66 
Cracow 450 

Crawford, Lord — of Bal 
carres 47s 
Crete 10 
Crimea 447 
Crasus 33 

Crusaders i66 193 304 206 
209 

Ctes pbon 171 
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Cultnrgeschichte d. Orients (v. 
Kremer), 290, 482. See von 
Kremer 

Cureton, 106, 362 
Cyprus, 10, 452 


D 


Da'd, 83 

Dagh-gah(Branding-ground), 

125 

Dahhak (Azhidahaka), 228 
Ibnu’d-Dalihak, Ahmad — 
(nephew of Ibnu’l-'Atqami), 
464 

Da‘i (Propagandist, plural 
Du'at), i6g, ig6, 19S, 200, 
201, 202, 203, 206 
Dajjal (Antichrist), 231 
Damascus, ii, i8r, 193, igg, 
203, 222, 311, 446, 473, 477, 
483, 4S7, 497. SoS, S16, 517. 
519. 529 

Damghan, 133, X72, 203, 222, 
446, 449 
Damietta, 429 
" Dancing Dervishes," 318 
Daniel, 228 

Danish version of Kalita and 
Dimna, 350 

Vanish-nama-i-'Ala'i, 115 , 
2 SS 

Daqiqi (Persian poet), 18, 116, 
127, 130. 222, 271 
Dar-i-Dasht (district of Isfa- 
han), 541 

Dara b. Minuchihr (Ziyarid 
prince), 169 
Daiband-i-Shirwan, 428 
Daighush, Bishr-i- — (Per- 
sian poet), 333 
Darius, 3, 233, 469 
Darmesteter, 3 

Darrab, Amir — (Isma'ili 
propagandist), 201, 202 
Dasht-i-gur (Isma'ili mission- 
house near Isfahan), 314 
Dasht-i-Ifhawaran (district in 
Khurasan), 366 
Dasiur-i-a‘dliam (work as- 
cribed to Nasir-i-Khusraw), 
244 

Abu D.a’ud (Da'i ’d-Du‘at, or 
chief propagandist of 
-Slustansir), 203 
Da'ud b. Malikshah, 182 
Da’ud b. Mika'il I3. Seljuq 
(Chagliri Beg), 167, 172, 175, 
176, 221 
David, 530 

Dawari, Jlirza — of Shiraz 
(Persian poet), 41 
-Da'wat -Akhira, 1S7. See 
Kav Propaganda 
Da'wat-i-Oiyamat (“ Prop.a- 
ganda ot the Resurrection”). 
451 

-Daw'.dar -Saghir, 461, 462 
Dav.'lat-lvhana (Merv), 304 


Dawlatshah (author of the 
“ Memoirs of the Poets ”), 
19, 33, 69, 70, 89, ri8, 
120, 121, 123, 124, 129, 130, 

138, 139. 140. 148, 149, 153. 
;i54, 156, 157. 158, 159. 161, 

, 18S, 190, 223. 244, 249, 254, 

= 271, 272, 274. 273, 276, 27S, 
,290, 303, 30S, 317, 323, 326, 
.330, 331. 333. 334. 337. 34i. 
'342, 343. 344, 366, 3^7, 369, 
f37o, 393, 394. 398, 400, 401, 
f 402, 412, 413, 415, 419, 421, 

- 424, 450, 451, 509, 511, S19, 

541 

Daylami, 113, 158, 186, 271, 
277, 281, 314, 454, 459 
Daylamite dialect, 158 
Daylamites, 90, 470. See also 
Buwaykids 
Decarchy, 166 

“Definitions” (Ta'rifaf) of 
al-Jurjani, 490 
Delhi. See DiliH 
Derenbourg, 330, 333 
Dervishes, 261, 262, 263, 460, 

S18, 531 

-Dhahir (Fatimid Caliph). 104 
Dhahir of Faryab, 78. 84, 158, 
34S. 364, 390, 399, 412-425 
Dliahiri (sect or school), 230, 
295. 362 

Dhahiru’d-Din Tahir b. Mu- 
hammad, 412. See Dhahir 
0/ Faryab 

Dhakhira-i-Khwarasmshahi, 
299. 34<5 

Dhillu’llahi ('* Shadow of 
God”), Title of — , 104 
Dhu'l-Qaliyatayn (Double 
rhyme), 271 

Dhu'I - Qarnayn, 280. See 
Alexander the Great, Iskan- 
dar, Sihandar 

Dhu'n-Nun (of Egypt), 229 
505. 52 t 

Di'bil (Arabic poet), 33 
Diciionnaire giograpiiique de 
la Perse, by Barbier de 
Meynard, 482 
Dihqan, 141. 175 
Dilili (Delhi), 44S, 48S, 540 
Diogenes Romanus, 177-178 
Directorium Vitce Humana:, 

330 

Dissertations, Gladwin's, 19 
“ Div-i-‘Abbasi,” 229 
“ Divine Right ” in Persia, 194 
Diwarvvaz (Tabari poet), 93. 

115 

Diya'u’d-Din b. -Atbir, 4S7 
Diyar Bnkr, 173 
Dizh-i-Kuh, 1S4, 202, 313, 314, 

31S 

Dnieper, 447 I 

Dole, Nathan Haskell — , 25G 
Dominicans, 452 
Dorn, 100, 211, 480 
Dropsy, Arabic name of — 7 
Drummondof Hawthornden, 
_48 

Druzes, 199 


Dualists, 230 

-Dubaytlii, Abu ‘Abdi’llah 
Muhammad — , 481 
Du-bayti = Rii6a‘4(Quatrain), 
q.v. 

Dujayl, 461, 462 
Abu Dulaf, 133. 373 
Duldul, 285 

Dumyatu’l-Qasr (by -Bak- 
harzi), 100, 114, 353 
-Duruzi, 199 

Dutch version ot Kalila and 
Dimna, 350 


E 


Eckhardt, 533 

Ecole des Langues Orientates 
Vivantes, 83 
Eden, 524 
Edinburgh, 447 
Edward II., 441 
Egypt, 9, 10, n, 163, 166, 187, 
191, 196, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 310, 215, 219, 320, 
222, 227, 446, 468, 475, 497, 

498. 502, 503. 520, 327 
Egyptians, 8, 446, 471,489,502 
106 

Elba, 60 
Elburz Mts„ 90 
Elepliant, Chapter of the , 
80 

Elephant, People of the — , 
79-80 

Elephant, Year of the — , 79 
Elias (Ilyas), 401. See 
Nidhami 

Elizabeth, Queen — , do, 77 
Elizavetpol, 364, 391, 4®°. 149 
Elliot, Sir H. M. — (History 
of India), 470 
Elliott, John Bardoe — , 478 
England, 246. 4S3 
English Language, 3, 35° 
Epic, 1 16, 130. 142-143, 248 
Van Erpe, Thomas — . Sec 
Erpcnins 

Erpenius, 471 „ ^ 

Ertoghrul (Ottoman Sultan), 


au, SI • „ 

he. Dr. H. — , 13, 41. 19“. 
:io, 117. 131, 14O/ 141. 140, 
:47. 149. 153. 161, 1O3, 191, 

HI, 218. 221, 224, 226, 22S, 
■.14. 245, 24<5, 261, 262, 2fi3. 
164, 270. 273, 274, 275, 2/0, 
iSg, 3°8. 311, 318. 325. 320. 
\(>3, 368, 371. 429. 478, 489. 
igr, 508, 528. 529, 5J5 
did, loO, 228, 256 
phrates, 426 
phuists, 49 


Europe, iC6, 2$6, 4-i3i 45^ 

Eve, 228 
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tye, I’upil of tha — , howlAVhuFaraJo(Zanlaii,Shaykh 
naiwevl by Oncntals, apt 401 

F\fbrows various coniparl* ( Fard c“oalt" la Terse), a/. 4J 


Finlausul'TaKarikk, 2 ^ 

I FirC'Wortbippcrt. Sec 
' asinant 
, l-iruikuh 305 

I ' Fitna ” (beloved of Dahram 


refpol), a6, 
m t 99 .<oo, 

• IS8. 19a, 203, 

• 507 stt ^ 

Tboutand 

«). 97 


I Rumi)' 519 


Gawbar-Aia, Sa'dud-Bln 


Abiil Farat of Sistan (Per - 1 374, 3S9, 404. 425, 472, 483 I Dlmna, 350 
Sian poet), 153 I 525 1 Germany, 427 
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GeschichU der arabischen 
Aerzie (U iistenfeld), 477 
Geschichfe des Ariachtir 
(NSldeke), 310 

Ghada'iri of Ray (Persian 
poet), 70, 1 Id, 156-157 
Abu’l-Ghana’im, 185-186, 300. 

See Tajn'l-Mulk 
Ghanimi, Abu’l-Abbas — 
(minister of Qabus), 104 
Gharih-nama (by Sana’i), 318 
Gharjistan, 49, 341 
Ghayaiti’l-'Aritdiyyin (“ the 
Goal of Prosodists," by 
Bahrami of Sarakhs), 20, 

156 

Ghazali, Ahmad-i — , 256 
-Ghazali, Abu Ham d Mu- 
hammad — , 176, 251, 293- 
296. 299, 346, 354, 358, 367, 
496 

Ghazals, 18, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28. 
29. 33. 41. 42. 44. 47, 116, 
246, 318, 320, 365, 369, 390, 
402, 41a. 414, 525, 532, 533 
Ghazan Khan, 440, 443, 444, 
464 

Abu’l-Ghazi Husayn, Sultan 


— , 51 1 

Ghazis, 264 

Ghazna, 38, 70, 94, 97, 100, 
102, 105, 107, 113, IIS, 119, 
124, 129, 130. 133, 137, 139, 
140, 141, 153. 159. 160, 169, 
172, 181, 227, 278, 281. 297, 

298, 303, 306. 307. 317, 318, 


319. 333, 327. 341. 344. 345, 
349, 390, 399, 426, 429 436. 

446, 471, 472, 529 
Ghazuawis, i, 10, 15, 32, 38, 
90-164, 167, 169. 172, 177, 
i8r, 183, 230, 237, 281, 303, 
310, 390. 436, 471, 472 
-Ghazzi, 88 

Ghiyathu'd-Din (brother of 
Jalalu’d-Din Khwarazm- 
shah), 449 

Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad 
b. klalikshah. See Mu- 
hammad d. Malikshah 
Ghiyathu’d-Din Muhammad 
b. Sam of Ghur, 262, 455 
Ghiyathu’d-Din Sulayman 
Shah (Sanjar’s nephew), 

307 

Ghulat (Extreme Shi'ites), 195 
Ghuluww (exaggeration in 
Rhetoric), 69 

Ghur, 49, 305, 306, 307, 319, 

336, 338, 426, 448, 455. 

470 

Ghur, Kings of — , 05, 107, 
l6g, 298, 305, 306-310, 336, 
381 

Giiurani Akhbari Mjihtki Z- 
Furs (by Tha’alibi), loi 
Ghuzz, 167, 169, 228, 297, 298, 

304. 343, 348, 3S4-386, 389, 
396, 510 
" Giaour,” 324 

Gibb, E. T. W. — , 19, 28, 50, 
54, 63. 83,406, S16 


Gibb Memorial, 13, 46, 100, 
1S6, 232, 327, 357, 435, 476, 
480, 482, 488 
Gilan, 90, 220, 277, 438 
Gllanshah, 276 
Gird-f-Kuh, 204, 316, 459 
Giv, 129 

Gladwin’s Dissertations, 19, 
^ 23, 33, 54. 57, 73, 76, 83 
Gnosiic (= ‘Arif), 267, 522 
Gnostics, Christian — , 359 
Gobineau, 499 
de Goeje, 197 

Gog and Magog (Yajuj wa 
Majtij), 428 

Goldziher, 290, 291, 293 
Gotha, 244, 24 j 288 
Gottingen, 273, 482 
Graf, 496 
Granada, 483 

“ Great Khans ” (of the 
Mongols). 444, 445, 452 
Greek language, 5, 350 
Greeks, 6. 177, 17S, 205, 244, 
250, 278, 442, 4^, 481 
‘‘Green Parrot” ( = Indian 
hemp or hashtsh), 205 
Gregorious, 469. See Bar- 
hebrcetts 

Gregory IX., Pope — , 451 
‘‘ Grey Falcon.” 313 
Gubos, 469 

Guebre. See Zoroastrians 
GuIistan(oi Sa'di), 25, 68,282, 
525-532. 536, 337, 538 
Gulistan (favourite of Sultan 
Mahmud), 117 

Gulpayagan, 471, See ^tir- 
badhaqan 

GulsIian-i-Raz (“ Rose-garden 
of Mystery’’), 521 
Guraushtigin, 181 
Gur Khan, 509 
Gurgan, 97, 107, 112, 113, 169, 
172, 227, 271, 274, 275, 281, 
294, 32s, 373 

Gurganan (mis-reading for 
Juzjan), 237 

Guriz-gah, 30, 32. 73, 122, 153 
Gusala-parast ("Calf-worship- 
per,” Hindus so-called), 266 
Gushtasp. 130, 280 
Guyard, Stanislas — , 197, 210 
Guzerat, 95, 529 


H 

Haarbrucker, 106, 362 
Habib, Mirza — , 4S8 
Habibtt’s Siyar (by Khwand- 
amir), 379 

Habsiyyat (‘‘ Prison poems”), 

, 324. 398 

Hada’iqii's-Sihr (by Watwat), 
20. 53, So, 124, 330, 333. 346. 
See also Gardens of Magic 
H adiq atu’l-H aqi q at (by 
Sana’i), 305-306, 317-320, 403 
Hadiih (Traditions), 4, 275, 
347, 512. 536 
-Hahdh, Caliph — , 312 


Hafidh of Shiraz, 27, 28, 76, 
78, 205, 236, 259, 268. 320, 
330, 399, 402, 523, 533. 536, 
538, 339 

Haft Iqlini (by Amin Ahmad- 
i-Razi), 2rS, 263, 349, 369, 
370, 381, 390 

HcM Paykar (by Nidhami of 
Ganja), 400, 402, 408-411 
Haft Oiilzmn, 22, 23 
Hair, Metaphors for — , 84 
Ha'iy (or Huyayy) b.Qutayba, 
133. See also Husayn b. 
Qntayba 
Ibnu’l Haiib,487 
Hajji Baba (Morier’s), 52 
Hajji Khalifa, ig, 244, 255, 
326, 370, 400, 509 
Hajw (Satire), 44, 8 1 
-Hakim bi amri’llah (Fatimid 
Caliph), 199 
Hakim-i-Mawsili, 188 
Halab. See Aleppo 
Halatu Sukhattan, z 6 q 
Halle, 273 

Ham (son of Noah), 228 
Hama, or Hamat, 222, 471, 
481, 502 

Hamadan, 106, 107, 112, 117, 
172, 181, 246, 260, 300, 311, 
397. 421, 42S, 445, 446, 459, 
460, 461, 471 
Hamasa, 87, 234, 333 
Haradu'llah Mustawfi of 
Qazwin, 133, 370. See 
'I'a'rikh-i-Guzida 


Hamduniyan, 402 
Hamidiyya Mausoleum, 488 
Hamidu’iDin Abu Bakr of 
Balkh (author of Maqamat), 
299, 346-349, 382, 389, 39° 
Hamidu’d-Din -Jawhari, 343 
Hamkar, Maldii'd-Din — 
(Persian poet), 236 
Von Hammer, 399 
Hammer Purgstall, 435 
Hamsha, Shaykh — , 260 
Handhalaof Badghis(Persian 
poet), 2 

Hanafite Sect, 194, 230, 355, 
488 

Abu Hanifa, 16S, 1S2, 229,230 
Ibn Hanbal, 182 
Hanbalite Sect, 134. I94 „ 
Hanuti, corruption of h-lia- 


tuni, q.v. 

daqa’iqi, 392. See Khaqatit 
Hariri, 88, 94, 113. 299. 346, 
347. 354, 359. 360, 362, 3S9 
Harold, 430 
darran, 476 

■Janin b. Altuntash, I'jo 
farunu’r-Rashid, 2, 9, 10, 13. 

87, 279, 281 
faruris, 230 
larut, 32S 


Hasan ^ala dhikriUr s -salam. 


453-455 

Hasan b. 
Qasim — . 


Ahmad, Abu'I 
See ‘UusuTi 
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Abul Hasan Farahanl, 3tn I Horn Dr Paul ■ 
See Farahanl | a74 483 

Abu*! Hasan ICbammar 9 
97 

Hasana\\a>h, House of - 


Ibda (figure in Rhetoric), 73 
Sols, Iblis 432 

Ibrahim (father of Umar 
‘try Khaj>am) 2SS 
‘try, Ibrahim (Sultan of Ghazna), 
181 305 306 324 
t» Ibrahim Adbam 229 

Ibrabun b Inal b Seljuq 
•lily, 172 

• Ibrahim 5Iu Inl (Tabari poet), 

115 

Ibnul Ibri, 4^3 See Barhe 

• ^73 Ibriq 260 

Iconium 414 515 See 


poet) 40 

Riwlni— 

afi3 

Hasriar 420 See Alt 
Ha>fa,3aj 

Kayy b Yaldbaa io3 
Kaaal (metre) 30,39 3^9<2 
Kazaliyyat (Facetlx) 532 
liazarasp 309 33a 
rr » I Th« <••) 


HiUa 129 12S.902 483 sitwm ) 73 ‘ ^ 222'’ 2^2/’ 

Huns (Cmessn) 9X1 HusniMaqia C Beauty ^ ’ *3** *34 454. 

Himyante,200 Fcroration ) 33 76 Imoenalism o 

Hin{u^ .02 .19. 230 26^ < “““‘y of 3^^Lhon 37 39 

HmdusU^ni 411 St* HUsn i Talib^ Beauty of 

H;K'H^ "cemeW 347 Pp’^elio.j ^bu 1- 

Hisham.Gadl-.45 .etiology ) 39 74 ” 
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Anushlnvan 299 
text should read 
ntanb Klialld <}V 


javiuaii u ^ . 

Lexicon) 4S7 

Jawhan of Herat (Persian | 
poet) 344 
Iboul Jawzi 
Abdu Uab — 

IbnuT J■>v^-zl - — 

Abu 1 Kara] — 528 
Jaiiratu bnl (Tinar (near 
Mosul) 468 

Terusalem 222 291 4S4 

jenisalem Utalar Kmgof- 
aoS 476 

J esuits 106 

esus 197 See also Cl nst 
ews, 214. 230. 321 34a, 353 

359 464 4^6 524 529 

Tinas See Tajiiis 
lina 228, 234 

jiri s b Abi 1 Vasir b Abil 
MaLartni al MaL n b. al 
Amid (tustorlao) 471 

I obn of Capua 35a 353 
ones S r WiUiam — 146 
47'i 

Tosepb, 534 See ] usu/ 
Joshua, 223 

Ibn Iuba}r (traTeller) 483 

.484 _ 


yufara (district of Isfahan) 
54t 

]urbadha4aa(«KGulpa} agan) 
47t 

i urjaa 113 SeeGurgan 
urjamyja (« Utganj qv) 
446 

J at^» rthilMssU— 174 


I (min ster of Mallksbah) 

' iSd 

I kamalud D nb Arslan Khan 
I Mabmad (Gorcraor of 
I Jand) 332 

Kamalud Din Ismail called 
ifeaHaijiil W «<• «T 
171 256 , 389 k 54 
^amafndUn * 

(son of Ibnut 

503 

Lambalu (= 
llRb) 452 

Kdifitl Ta nUt — 468 474 ' 
Sec ft>n» f'AfAir 
Sdmtlu^anaat Cby AU b i 
Abbas Majusi) 214 ' 

iTa iru f Hiuja iq (by Haslr f 
Kbusrnw) 244 

Ldtuul-Qafya (by Qabnmi 
of Saralnsf 20 156 
Aor«anta(bySanai) 318 
Kara} or Karacb (near 
Hamadan) i 8 t 300 
Kardauan 446 
Kardla) (author of Z< 2 > tu f> 
AltAbdf) 2 S 8 

Kasban at" 360 370 ^ 445 

L^/UlVa/jub (by Hu} 
n. n> aSS 

IsJSbgbar 183 428 527 529 
Kashmir (Casbmere) 9 > 32 si. 


KaamJrsln, 13 jOi IJJ 154 1 tirnadus-SalUaa) 345 

Ke tb-Falconer 350 Kbidr 419 49S 

Ketnal Dey 88 Khldr Khaa 335, 336 

Keraites (Chnstsan Mongol Kh dr Mt — 260 

41T nJitrad firtfna (of N dhamiof 


KliaUaqu l-lla aiii 540-542. 

SeeKama/ud Dm Ismail 
Ibn Khallikan 99, 101 102, 
ro3 lod, no 255, 431 46S 
4 4 475 4?$. 501 502, 503 
' Khamisar See^ouf-/ia&2;i 
Kbamriyyatfv. ne poems) 46 
Afiamsa (of Sidbaml) 26 


395. 397 398 399 
Kbaqan 113 4 7 
Kbaqani (Fers an poet) 81 
S2. 84 2S« 333. 342 34a 

364. 391 3^ . 403 409 

413 414- 483 540 

f bar natna ( nook of 
Asses, asenbed to An 
wan) 382 

kkofabat (of ZIya Bey) 29 
47 99. no 

KLin] Ics (Kl auarij) 9 
Kbass-Beg 288 
Khata. 123 307 527 See 
also Kliiia 
Ibnul Khat b 
Ibn Khitib of Gan}a, 345 
KbaUan 277 227 3^4 
Uusti u Shatiatan (b> 51 rza 
Habb) 488 
Kbatun, 177 

ICbatun SManyya 167 177 
I, See Ab i Tahir 
3, 237 262 364, 366 

366(aAnwart gti) 
aq 40Q 

o (of Sa di) 532 534, 
7 

» (by the 

I I tirnaduS'SulUna) 345 
Kbidr 419 498 
Khldr Khaa 335, 336 


I aha, S3 151 270 41 
Kabab ( Kabob ) 1 
Kabir b Uways b 
mad Latiil (tran 
Ibn Kballikans 
flites\ 473 

Kafi b Uthman (1 
Khaqani) 302 
•kafi^a (by Ibnu 
4S7 
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LuU All Beg (aaihor 
Aiash kada) 2t^ 369, 4°^ 
Lvther Mart n — 77 
Lunimtyyat (by Ab»1 A .• 

Ma arriX ^ 

Luzuntu tna ta ^aUam 
(•> Ltitut 62, 292 


Maliia.a6* 3 fA,^ 
ifahoJt*. v >7 -08. See 

Uuba Mmoa tie Preplet 
Mahsab (Pera an poetess) 


atnluka (of 

Mamlir 93 iiS 
Mamun ibc Caliph — 2,10 
13 eSo .Si 

Manun b Maroun Khwa 
razmshab 96, 97 100, 101 


CbulMaali (booLseU 
Herat \ ho sheltere 
da\si) 140 
AbulMa'al (poet of R 
tbulMaab Juva^ni 
Abu] tiklaa'ii Muban 
llba>dull'ih (auU 
Ra\anu {-Aii>a») 2S 
Abu 1 3Ia ah Rahhas 
]S6 

Abu 1 Ma ah N asm Uah 
lator nto 1 ersian of 
atdD m a) 346 ^45 
AbuiMaali ^didul 
1S6 

Md dii mu f-Tarutf (corn 
wenlarj 00 Qur'an by 

Farm Bashawi) 3a4 
UaarratuQ Sutnas 222 
a&9 290 

^aam, \but Ala — (poet 
pessmust and phdoso^er) 
68 222 289-293 354 
Macan Turner — (editor of 
Skahnaitj) 131 244 


Iniraai (caU 
ynfid 1) ^90 

MaldodPo Muhammad b 
Ail \vb atb (patron of 
Db>hr of rariab) 415 
iladulMulA Abut bad] 
Qiimf 213. 30C1 30/ 
21 

Kida 

649. 


Manshuri (Persian poet) 157 
Vbu Mansur b Vbdur 
Razzaq (£ovemor of Tus 
AO 9j7 S) 141 
Mansur b Ah 0/ Ray 
(Persian poet called 
Manuq) 93 

Abu Mansur Ma mart (com 
p ler of earbest Persian 
vers 0 1 of SItahiia a qj) 
141 

Abu Mansur Muwaff aqfaulhQ'- 
of Pharmacology) i}^ 273 
Abu Mansur Tbaahbt too 
See TIaahbt 

Mansurl (Pers an poet) 116 
Mansiiri>3a College of Tus, 

j66 

Mantlql (Persian poet) 93 
iJai I qiit-Asrar (by Shaykh 
Ruzb ban) 490 
ifaut qut Ta T (by Shaykh 
PandudDn Attar) 259, 
S07 sio 511 413 
ilaqamat (of Badi u z-Zama i 


M 

M 

JI 


Mahmud Sultan Shah — 
^.randson of Atsz, 331 
3E-ibmud b Mai Csbah 182 
iSs, 192 299 300 301 j6i 


183 %S4 183 z86 1S3 189 27 

190.209 213 ZI4. 25 Maqtul -Shajkh— 497 S e 

297298,299 300 a07 3J4, SI lalnidDit \alya b 
324- 327 4^ Habsli -Sul rauqrdt 
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Mai-agha, 304, 44G, 469, 484, 
483 

Marasidit'I-lUila' (by Yaqut), 
482 

Marco Polo, 206-208, 442, 447, 
460 

Margoliouth, Professor D. S. 

— , 13, 292, 293. 476, 482 
Marino Sanuto, 20S 
Marjti’s-Safar, Battle of — , 
446 

Marthiya , (death elegy), 29, 


44, 532 

Ma'ruf -Karkhi (Sufi saint), 
182 

Maryne, 75 

Marzuban ("Warden of the 
Marches”), 91 

Marzuban b. Rustam b. 
Sharwin, 277, 489 

Mamban-itaiiia, 93, 113, 489 

Mashhad, 133 

M ashrabn' l-Arwah (by 
Shaykh Ruzbihan), 490 

Masihi. See .-Ibnia/ii 

Maskh (a variety of plagi- 
arism), 73 

lilasmudi (troops), 223 

Mastamard, 115. See 
Diwanuaz 

"Master Sayyid" (nicicnamc 
for Cannabis Indica or 
liashish), 205 > 

Ma'sud, Sultan — the Seljuq, 


304, 354 

Mas‘ud 11 of Ghazna, 1S3 
Mas'ud III b. Ibrahim of 
Ghazna, 303 

Mas'ud b.Mahraud of Ghazna, 
32, 102, 134, 169, 171, 272, 
279, 280, 281, 306 
Mas'ud-L-Sa'd-i-Salraan (Per- 
' sian poet), 298, 324-326, 373 
Masyath (Assassm stronghold 
in Syria), 316 

Mathiib (lampoons or pas- 
quinades), 81 

Mathnawi poems, 17, 18, 23, 
23, 26, 29, 44. 317. 318. 337, 
391, 399, 4Q0. 402, 414, 510 
Mathnawi-i-Ma'na’wi (the 
great IMysticaZ Mathnawi 
of Jalalu’d-Din Rumi), 26 
110, 319, 403, 506, 511, 513, 

517. S18, 319, 522-523 

lilatla (exordium or opening 
verse of a poem), 23, 27, 41 
Matla‘-i-Dhu’l-Q a fi y a t a y n, 
(double-rhymed matla'), 66 
“Maud" (Tennyson’s), 269 
Mawaliyat (of Ibnu’l-Farid), 


-Iilawaidi, Abu'l Hasan ‘Ali 
— , 289 

Mawdud (falls victim to 
Assassins), 311 
Mawdud b. Mas'ud b. Mah- 
mud (of Ghazna), 102, 169, 
172 

Mawsil(Mosoul), 173, 182, 203, 
402, 431, 460, 461, 46S, 469, 

481, 497 


May, 63, 69 

-Maydani (compiler of col- 
lection of Arabic proverbs), 
?99, 354 

-Maymandi. Sec •Ahmad b. 

Hasan — 

i Mayinun-Dizh (Assassin 
stronghold near Isfahan), 
453, 4^5 

Maymun b. Najifa -Wasiti 
(astronomer), 181 
Mayyafariqin, 203, 222 
Ma-zandaran. 90, 204, 223-226, 
327, 3t6, 364. 4*3, 4*4, 4*6, 
438. d8o, 5)0 

Mazdak (Persian heresiarch 
of sixth century), 9, 214 
Mecca, 79, S3, 122, 177, 181, 
199, 200, 221, 222, 238, 240, 
241, 242, 281, 294, 353, 362, 
39*. 394. 397. 455. 476, 4S4, 
502, 508. 5*5 

Medina (al-Madina or Madi- 
natu’n-Nabi, called in 
ancient times Yathrib), 

, *77, *99. 358, 397. 504 
Mediterranean, 163, 166, 183 
ildmoirc (Abel Remusat's), 
44* 

MimoircsurKhacani (Khani- 
kof’s), 391. 397, 39S, 399 1 

Mercury (planet), 48 
Merlinus Coccaius (author of 
thcHacaronicomm Pocma), i 
46 

Morv, 13, 123, 139, 137, 162, ] 
167, 171, 172, 173, 173. iSo, I 
182, 1S3, 321, 224, 223, 247, 1 
301, 304, 307, 30S, 33*. 332. 
334. 340. 344. 366. 367, 373. j 
382, 385, 386, 431, 439, 446, 1 
481 

Jlesopotamia, 10, 165,428, 444 I 
Metempsychosis, 254 
Methuen, Messrs. — , 249, 255 
Slevlevi (so-called “ Dan- 
cing") Dervishes, 518 
Mihrab, 83, 122 
Mihrijan (Mihrajan), 49, 30 
Mihyar (converted Zoro- 
astrian who wrote Arabic 
verse), irj, 114 
Mika’il b. Seljuq, 167 
Mikali, Abu’l-Fadl — (patron 
of -Tha'alibi), 101 
Milton, 319 

Minhaj-i-Sitaj (author of 

Tabaqat-i-Nash i), 459, 470, 
47S 

Minuchihr b. Qabus b. 

Washmgir (entitled Fala- 
ku’l-Ma'ali, Prince of Taba- 
ristan, 104, 156 
Minuchihr, Shamsu’d-Din 
Ahmad — (Persian poet), 
*54 

Minuchihr Shirwanshah, 392 
Minuchihr! (Persian poet), 
13 30 et seqq., 41, 42, 116, 
120, 153-156 

Mirain'l-Alam (by Mubam - , 
mad Bakhtawar Khan), 370 , 


j Miraln'l-Kha-jal (by Shii 
Khan Ludi), 369, 370 
Miralu’z-Zamatt (by -Yafi'i), 
^92 

MtrsadiCUHbad (by Najmu'd- 
Din Daya), 249. 495 
Ibn Miskawayhi, 114 
Misra' (half verse), 24, 23, 27 
Mithra, Month of — , 50 
Sfohl, Jules — , 130, 131 
Mongol Invasion, 2, 9, ii, 12, 
13. 82, 166, 103,297, 355. 382, 
426-.166, 470, 476, 480, 481, 

49*. 542 

Mongol language, 441 
Mongolia. 438, 451, 452 ' 

" Mongolian Loose ’’ (in 
archery), 171, 341 
-Mongols, 2, 9, 17, 89, 92, 171, 
193, 207. 210, 232, 307, 349. 
382, 426-466, 473, 476, 480. 
485. 41^9. 49*. 509. 5*0. 5**. 
532. 533. 51*. 542 

Montferrat, Comad, Jfarquis 
of — , 209 

Montgomery, Robert — , 319 
Mooherjee, IiiO!<raphy 0} 
Honbk. Chief Justice — , 
353 

Moore, Thomas — (Irish 
poet). 329 
Moors, 41, 433 
Mordtmann, 6 
Morgan’s Macaronic Verse 
44. 47 . 53. 59. 60 
Morocco, 9, 199, 202, 205, 290 
Moscow, 450 
Moses, 127, 150. 197, 228 
Mosoul. See Mavosil 

“Most Great Kame,’’_49S 
-Mu’ajjam fi Ma'ayiri Ash'ari 
’U'Ajain, 18, 20, 186, 327 
-Mu'aliaqat, 18, 142, 349, 353. 


Mu^amma (enigma), 45, 60 
-MTi'arrab (of -Jawaliqi), 354 
Mu'ashshar (“ tensome "), 23, 
25 

Mu'awiya (Umayyad Caliph), 
280, 281 

Abu’l-Sfu’ayyad of Balkh 
(Persian poet), 146, 277 
-Mu’ayyad b. Yusuf -Salahi 
(Arabic poet), 492 
Mu’ayyada of -Aba, 304, 385. 
416 

Mu’ayyidu’d-Din, Muham- 
mad — . See Ibnutl-^Alqami 
Mu’ayyidu’l-Mulk b. Ni- 
dhamu’l-Mulk, 301, 302. 3*2 
Mubad (Zoroastrian priest), 


375 

llubalagha (e.\-aggeration), 69 
U-ubhij (ot-Tba'aMbi), 101 
lludar, Language of — , 86 
dudhaffar.Abu’l-Fath— . See 
‘Amidti'd-Din 

Ibu’l-Mudhaffar of Chag- 
haniyan, Amir — . 224, 125, 
127, 128 

1 hi!’J-Mudbaffar-i-Isfizari,t8r, 
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Abul MudbaQar I 
GlMna See \ 44 
Mudhaffany a 
schrift comp led 
V jcior Rosen s pu* ■ 

Mu^a^anidDn 
mad b Ildjgie, Al 

Alt} — 

Mudbafiaru dDln Shab 
wEilaraSu d Dm U*bc 

2f>/4S4i (of ImaUbsbari) 
jOa 

Mufti of Egypt, Grand— (the 
late Sbayk.h Muhammad 
Abdub) 363 

Muhadd thus fprofcssjosaJ 
story tellers) 99 
Mub^ab, aSo 

Muhammad (the Prophet) 4, 

9 a? 30. 33. "9. lOA - 

116. 106, 150 16S 17a I 6. 
186, 193 iM *9s. 207 at*. - 
325 aaS 3 9 asa. *96, 3»& • 
35S.359.42i 4 ? 49»^. 

— — M raa — b AbduT - 
Wahbab of Qazsdn 23 
,14. 365. 494. 507^508 509 

— (SOD or N dhami of 
Gaoja) 401 

Abduh &ba>Lh — ■ 3^3 

b Abdul jalil Umari, 

33a See XasAid i I)4fW4/ 

— AUaf SbajVh — (mur 
dered by the Gbuzz at - 
N shapur) 3S5 

b ant ^v) 

441 

— b All Ashath (patron 
ofDbahrof Faoa^) 4 t 5 

b Ai Raq^am (auibor 

of Preface of Mtu 1 s 
Hod go) 347 

— b All of Sarakbs. Abu 
Bakr — surnamed iAus 
raw! (Per* an poet) 93-04 

b Alqami. See lii u i- 

Alqa I 

b Arslausbah Sfughl 

thudDn — (SUjuq of 
Kir ao), 3O4 

BalhlawarKban(autbor 

of the itira(u t-Alam) 370 

— b Abu Uakr Ibrabim b 
Mustafa b Sbaban — 


— (pnme miciuter of 
Hulacu Kbao) 532 

Kadbim Tabatabal 349 

Khwananisbab AUud 

Dm — o '' *■ •* " 

42^ 43^ 

433 447 
527. S40 

— Maghno I 

Is dbamuJ MuUcs Si^atal 
tta noX 323 

— b Mahmud (of Chaioa) 

I 2*^ 

I b Malilsbab. 347 399 , 

I jft 30-. 3»a, 3«6> 3» I 

I b Mansur Kunduti, 17a 

_ C .Tr. rt I 


(poet laureate of 
-r) 3^ J37 239. 27*. 
303 3.A 323 327 330, 
06, 379. Sio. 335. 3^9. 


Afuyomu f-u laba (of Yaqut) 


48^540 

SIuj Rdfcf Vbmad b Mubam 
mad b ^ahja Fasib 3 o. 
381 

MuLanar (rbetoiical figure^ 


shab) f$i 

— -Shlrati Mlrta — (Dom 
bav) 493 

— b bulayman (Pnoce of 
Sarcurqaod) 386 

— Tugn1uq(buitatiolD bU) 


b ZaXariyya Razt (the 

physic an) 279 
Abu Mubammad Iljas K1 
dhamudDuL &e At 

Abu Mubammad b Khasb 


Mubaa. sect of the — io 
Cblual, 4C0 

Muller A — (of Koa gsberg) 
475.476.4 7 

3 /umfn<lsma Ifdai) 202 
Mu min abad, 454 

Munadban (**slnfc poem ) 
44. Z16, Z49. 2 2, SiS 
’ i/unajat of SbayLb Abu 
Ismail Abdullah Aosaii 
’ 369. a o 

U tqtd mindd Dalal{ Ihe 
Sa\ our from ttror " by 
: Cbazab) 39, 

Muntakbabu d D n Qadi u I 
ICatb 310 

Muntasir (Abbas d Caliph) 
457 

Ibaul Muqaffa Abdullah— 


I Saojai) 3U 


f the Muqtafl ( Abbas d Caliph) 

• 304 

ma of Mura at i Nadhir ( poetical 
congruity •) 51 

r of Murabba (“foursome X 23 
35 39 42 43. 271 
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Murajjaz (variety of prose), 

20, 21 

Murassa' (variety of ornate 
prose), 24 
Murcia (Spain), 407 
Musa, Imam — . 1S2. 194 
Musa Arslan b. Seljuq, 167, 
170, 172 

Musabba* (" Sevensome "), 43 
Musadclas (" Sixsomc "), 2 j, 
43 

Musajja' (variety of ornate 
prose), 20. 21 

Musalla (" the Oratorj’," near 
Shiraz), 27, 76-77 
M usammat (variety of poem), 
,23. 24. 39. 41. 42. 45 
Musaylima (tlie talse Pro- 
phet), 122 

Hush ti Giirba (“Mouse anti 
Cat,” a poem by ‘Ubayd-i- 
Zakani), 7S 

Hushtank (by Yaqut), 482 
Musibat-uama (by ‘Attar), 506 
Musk (metaplior for hair), 407 
Abu Muslim (organiser of 
'Abbasid Propaganda), 9 
Abu Muslim (Governor of 
R:^y). 203, 300 

.Musiiflrf (of Ibn Hanbal), 3O1 
-Mustadhhir (‘Abbasid 
Caliph), 304 

Mustafa, 347. See Huhaiii- 
iitacl 

-Musta'li (Fatimid Caliph), 
199, 201, 203, 204 
-Mutansir (Fatinud Caliph), 
162, 1C8, 198, 200, 201, 203, 
204, 206, 310, 322, 229, 231, 
253. 3 it 

-Mustarshid(‘Abbasid Caliph), 
II, 192, 304, 305. 312, 361 
-Musta'sim (last ‘Abbasid i 
Caliph), 12, 29, 457, 4C0, 
465, 533 

iilustacad (“complemented" 
or ““increment poems"), 
23. 39 , 43, 44 

-ilustaivji (work ascribed to 
Nasir-i-Khusraw). 244 
Mutadadd (antithesis;, 62 
Mu-talawwin (variety of 
verse), 63 

-Mu'tamid (‘Abbasid Caliph), 
217 

-Mutanabbi (Arabic poet), 88, 
ns, 124, 144 

Iilutaqanb (metie), 144, 276 
Mutarraf (variety of prose), 
21. 59 

JIutarriz Mosque of Nisha- 
pur, massacre in — , 385 
-Mutarrizi (Arabic philolo- 
gist), 487 

-Mu'tasim (‘Abbasid Caliph), 

279 

-Mutawakkil (‘Abbasid 
Caliph), 279, 281 
Mutawazi (variety of prose), 
^21, 59 

Mutawazin (variety of 
prose), 21, 59 


Mutazaizil (rhetorical figure), 
73 

Mu'taziU sect, 154, 160,354,362 
Ibnu'l-Mu’tazz, 87 
Mulhamman (octameter), 2.}, 

25 

Muwafiaq, Abu Mansur — 
(author of Pliarniacology), 

115 , 

Muwafiaq, Fadlu'llah -Saqa'i 
(author of Supplement to 
Ibn Khallikan's Uio- 
tlmphics), 475 

Muwaifaq of Nishapur, 
K’lnvaja — 174, 221-222 
Minvashshah (variety of 
verse), 33. 2.5. 41. 44, 45, 66 
Muwassal (rhetorical figure), 

67 

Miizdawaj (rhyme), 63. Sec 
Halhnauii 

" 3tybteries” (asrar, name of 
Indian hemp), 205 


N 

-Xabalusl, Shaykh ‘Abdu’l- 
Ghani — , 504 

-Nahigha (ancient Arabian 
poet), 228 
Ibnu'n-Kabili, 87 
Mabil, of Zarand, Babi po'n^l 
70 

Abu Xadliar ‘Abdu‘l-‘Aziz b. 

Mansur. See ‘Asjadi 
Nadhim of Herat (Persian 
poet), 146 

Nadhira ("parallel"), 45, 82 
Nadir Shah, 5 

Ka/ahaUt’l-Uns (by Jami), 
263, 438, 491-493. 494. 495. 
497. 493. 502. 503. 509, 51D 
Najhn't Ttb min Ghusnt'l- 
Andalusi' r-Ualib (by -Jlaq- 
qari), 498, 500 
Xaliawand, 186, 188 
Nalihas, Abu'l-Ma’ali — 
(author of satirical verses), 
1S6 

Xahr Bashir, 462 
NaJir ‘Isa, 461 
Nahr Malik, 461 
Na'im, Hajji — (executed by 
Qabus b, Washnigir), 104 
Na^in, 224 

Abu’n-Najib Suhrawardi, 491, 
496 

Najjar-i-Sagliarchi (Persian 
poet), 335 

Abu’n Najm Ahmad b. Qus, 
153. See Minttchihri 
Abu Najm-i-Sarraj (Israa'ili 
da‘i), 202 

Najmu’d-Din, 337 (= Nidh- 
ami-i-‘Arudi, q.v.) 
Najmu'd-Din Abu Bakr 

Muhammad -Rawandi. 117 
Najmu’d-Din Abu Hals 

‘Umar of Nasaf (theologian 
and jurisconsult), 355 


Najmu’d-Dln Daya cf Rav, 
249. 250, 252, 256. 4S9, 493, 
49S-49fi 

N.ijmu'd.Dln Kubra, 438, 4S9, 
491-495, 508, 510 
Nakhshab, .146. Sec iVaso/ 
N ama-i-lChusraivan (by 
I'rinee Jalal), 6 
Napoleon I, Co 
Naqlb, 197 

Naqibu’l ‘Alawiyyin, 114 
Narshakhi (author or History 
of Bukhara), 114 
Nasa, 107, 138. 170,438,446,473 
Nasaf (= Nakhshab), 342, 
355, 446 

-Nasawi, Shihabu’d-Din 
.Muhammad — (author of 
Memoirs of Jalalu’d-Din 
.Mankoburni), 434, 436, 446, 
473-474 

Nusibis, 229, Sec Siiiiiiis 
Has that (of ‘Abdu'llah 
Ansari), 270 

N.asilm'd-Din of Arrajan, 
Qadi — . 361 

-Nasir ('Abbasid Caliph), 436, 

455 

Nasir-i-lChusraw, 160, 162, 
169, 1S9, 2CO-20I, 211, 21S- 
246 : 22.j et seqq. (dualistic 
I .theory) ; 271, 274, 289, 365, 

./ 374. 423. 456, 479. 483. 509 

' Nasiru’d-Din of Tus (philoso- 
plier), 220, 243, 2p^^,4^ 
443, 456, 457> 4S0, 4P5, 

48.1-. )86' cy 

Nasiruki-Din ‘Abdu’r-Rahim 
b. Abi Mansur,_ Ism'aili 
Governor of Quhistan, 220, 

456 

Nkasiru'd-Din Mahmud Shah 
b. Shamsu'd-Din Illatmish, 
470 

N.isiru’d-Din Mangli, 453 
Nasiru'd-Din Qubacha, 470, 
478, 479 

Nasiru’d-Din Shah Qajsr, 
18 1, 1S7 

Nasr II (Samani), 202 
Nasr b. Ahmad (Samani), 15, 
i6, 202, 215 

Abu Nasr Ahmad b. JIansur 
of Tus, called Asadi, 148, 
272. See Asadi, the Elder 
Abu Nasr ‘Arraq (mathema- 
tician), 96, 97 , , 

Abu Nasr-i-Farahi (author of 
Hisab), 4SS 

Abu Nasr -Isma'ili, 294 
Abu Nasr Khalil b. Ahmad 

152 . . 

Nasr b. Mansur -Tamimi, 279 
Nasr b. Subuktigin, Abul- 
Jludhaffar — (brother of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazn.i), 
100.101,121,122 
Abu Nasr -‘Utbi. See Uioi 
Nasru’Uah b. ‘Abdu’l-H.am>d, 
Abu'l-Ma'ali — (transl-Mor 
of Kalita and Dimtta into 
Persian), 299, 346, 349, 35^ 
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Poetry, definition of, 14 
Poetry, Ibn Khaldun’s defini- 
tion of — , 87 

“ Poets’ Corner” (atSurkhab), 
398 

Poland, 450, 4ST, 452 
Pole, 42 

Polemo-Mtddmia (by W iliiam 
Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den), 46 

“Pope,” “Black — ,” 196 
Porphyry, 106 

Poshan (legendary Persian 
hero), 129 

Pote MSS. (King’s College, 
Cambridge), 212 
Potiphar’s Wife, 146. See 
Zulaykha 

Pre-Isiamic. See yo/jilyyaf 
Preston, 112, 113 
Prolegomena (= Vol. I. of 
Literary Hisfo>y of Peisia, 
by E. G. Browne), i, 2, 6, 
8, II, 14,29,91,94,114,115, 

143. 144. 171. 1S5, 193, 197, 

198, 202, 214, 259, 300 
Prolegomena (of Ibn Khal- 
dun), 86 

“Proof” (Hujjat), 222, 227, 
231, 244, 247 

“ Proof of Islam, title of 
-Ghazali, 354 See Huj- 
jatu’l-Islam 

Propaganda, 202. See Da'wat 
Propagandist, See Da't 
Prophet, Biography of the — 
(Ibn Hisham's), 300 
Prophet, The — . See Mu- 
ftamiitad 

Prophetic Periods, Seven — , 

197 

Prose, Vaiieties of — , 20-22 
“Proverbial Commission” 
(Irsalu’l-mathal), 63 
Proverbs of the Arabs, 88, 299 
Pseudo - Autobiography (of 
Nasir-i-Khusraw), 218-220, 
244 

Purchas (Translation of Al- 
Makin), 471 

Puttenham, G, — (Arte of 
English Poesie), 22, 46, 49, 
51 . 52 , 57 , 58, 60, 61, 63, 66, 
75 

Pythagoras, 281 

Q 

Qa’am, 20 

Qabus b. Washmgir, 91, 94, 
97, lot, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
IIS, 135, 156, 276, 278, 279, 
280, 2Sr, 480, 489 
Oabiis-nama, 88 276-287 
Qaddah, ‘AbduUlah b. May- 
mun — ,215 

-Qadt'l-akram, Jamalu’d-Din 
Abu’i-Hasan •All -Shaybani 
-Qifti, 431. 476 

-Q.idir bi’lUh (‘Abbasid 
Caliph), 90, 104, 220, 278, 
cSo 


Qadmus (Assassin stronghold 
m Syria), 316 
Qaf, Mountain of — , 33 
-Qa’im ('Abbasid Caliph), 167, 
172, iSr, 281 
Qa’in, 204, 316 
Qalandars, 265 

Qal'atu Khallad Khan 
(Assassin stronghold), 204 
Qal'atu’n-Nadhir, 204, 316 
Qal'atu’t-Tanbur, 204, 316 
Oaiiuii (of Avicenna), 106 
OaiiUH-i-a'dliam (work as- 
cribed to Nasir-i-Khusraw), 


244 

-Qannnn' l-M as'udi (by 
Biruni), ro2 

Qara'inn Shanm’l-Ma'ah (by 
-Yazdadi), 103 
Qaraja, Prince of Sind, 448 
Qara-Kbita, 373 
Qaraman, 515 

Qaraqorum, 441, 442, 444, 448, 
450 , 452, 459, 460 
Qaren or Qarm, 103, 228 
Qannwands, 103 
Qarun (= Korah), 33 
Qasidas, 17, 18, 22, 23, 25, 27, 
38. 29, 33, 41, 42. 44, 47, 63, 
73. 76, 84, 94, 99, 103, 104. 
no, 113, 116, 121, 127, 153, 
154, 188, 318, 320, 333, 341. 
358. 365, 369. 390, 391. 397 , 
399 , 401, 412, 414. 431 , 470, 
532 , 533 


Qasida-i-musanna' (ornate 
qasida of Qiwami of Ganja), 
47 

Abut-Qasim ‘Abdu’l-Karim 
b. Hawazin-Qushayri. See 
-Qushayri 

Abu’l-Qasim 'Ali b. -Hasan 
b.Abi Tayyib -Bakharzi, 355 
See also -Bakham 
Abu’l-Qasim Hasan, 155. See 
‘UtlSUii 

Abu’i-Qasim Hasan b ‘All of 
Tus. See Firdavusi 
Abu'l-Qasim b. -Husayn, 361 
Abu’l-Qasim -Jurjani, 138 
Abu’l-Qasim Mahmud b. 

‘Umar. See Zamakhsliart 
Qatif, 224 

Qatran (Persian poet), 222, 
271, 399 

Qattan, Hakim Hasan — , 331 
Qavvurt, 167, 172, 180, 181 
Qayruwan, 223 
Qays ai-*Amiri, 406. See 
Majmm 

Qaysar (Caesar), 30, 399 
Qazwm, 35, 107, 203, 271, 438, 
455 , 458, 483, S07 
-Qazwmi, 218, 222, 251, 252, 
370, 402, 482--483 
Qift (Upper Egypt), 475, 476 
-Qifti (author of the Taii- 
klin'l-Hukama), 250, 251, 
252. 475-479 , , 

-Qifti, jamalu d-Din Abu I- 
Hasan *Ah — , called -Qadi’l- ' 
Akram, 431 i 


Qili) (favourite of Jalalu’d- 
Dm Khwarazmshah), 449 
Qinnawj, 95 

Qipchaq (Plain of — ), 227, 
429 

Qirim-Giray Katti Giray, 447 
Qit‘a(“ fragment” of poetry), 
22, 23, 23, 365 

Qiwami of Ray (Persian 
poet), 3^4 

Qivvami-i-Mutarrizi of Ganja 
(Persian poet), 47, 401 
Qizil Arslan b. lldigiz (Atabek 
of Adharbayjan), 402, 413, 

414, 416 

Qizil Arslan ‘Uthman, 73, 78 
Qonya, 414, 515-517 
Quatrain. 246-267. See Ruba- 
'lyyat 

Quatremere, 252, 435 
Qubacha, Nasiru’d-Din — , 
470, 478 

Qubadh (Sasanian), gt, 103 
Qubadiyan, 124, 221, 225 
Qubilay Khan, 440, 442, 444, 
447 , 452 

Quda'a, Tribe of — , 476 
Ibn Qudama, 83 
Querry, 276 

Quhistan, 201, 204, 220, 456, 
45S, 459 

Qum, 1 14, 186, 200, 201, 217, 
^445,446,480 
Qumaj (Samar s Governor of 
Balkh), 384 
Qumis, 222 

Qumri of Gurgan (Persian 
poet), 94 " 

Qur’an, ^,5, 3 o. 22, 79 , 58 , io6, 
I15, 150, 220, 232, 244, 251, 
354 , 25s, 260, 273, 290, 293, 
321, 354 , 358, 362, 484. 487, 
488, 490, 507, 519, 522 
Qur'an (Old Persian com- 
~ weniary on — ), 115 
Quriltay, 437, 444 , 45 °, 45 i, 


452 

Qurratu’l-'Ayn (Babi heroine 
and poetess), 41 
-Qushayri, 174, 288, 299 
Qushtimur, 449 
Qutalnush, 167, 170 
Qutalmish b. Musa, 172 
Qutbu’d-Din (or ‘Ala'u d-Din) 
Khwarazmshah, 346. See 
Muhammad Khivarazm- 
shali , , 

Qutbu’d-Din Muhamm.id of 
Ghur. 306 


R 

Itabab-nama, 516 
Rabi'a bint Kalb or K .2 b of 
Qusdar (Persian poetess;, 

RaW’ bf^-Mutahhar -Qasri, 

280 „ 

Rabi‘iy>a (poems on Spring), 

44 
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INDEX 


Sacliclu'l-Mulk (minister of 
Maliksiiah), zi'6 
Sadrn, Mulia — (Persian 
pliilosoplicr), 41X) 
Saciru'd-Din •Aljdu'l-Lallf, 
413. -JiS, -iid* -lio- See 
Khstjmul. 

Sa<!rud-Din .Mnlianinind b. 

-Mudhaifar. z.'/j 
Sadru'd-Din Qimyawi (Sufi). 
•iSi), 49S. 500 

“Sads," '•'llio Two — 93 
Sa'du’d-Din (patron of Dha- 
hiru’d-Oin of Karyab), 415 
Sa'du'd-Din Gawhar-A’in. 

See Gaii/uir-.l'iii 
Sa’du’d Din -Haniawi, 356^ 
.)93, 4.13, 495 ^ „ 

Sa'du i-iJirawi, Qatii — , 

assiissinatcd, 311 
Sa'du'I-Sfull; (crudlicd), 31;, 

315 

Sii/at ' (of Nasir-i- 

KllUbCaW), 300, 2 IS, 330- 

225, 235. 2.(3, 245, 371. 2S9 
Safawi Dynasty, ti 
Saffari Dynasty, 10, 13, 15, 
J24. 2S0, 470 
San'u'n-Ni'al, 332 
Safid Itud. 394 
Sajina, 218 

Safiyyu'd- Din of Ardabii 
(patron of Dhaiiir of 
V'arynb). 415 

Safiyyu’d-Din ‘Umar, Mufti 
of Dalkh. 378, 3S2 
Safjistan, Saj'zis. See Sislatt 
Sahah (Arabic lexicon by 
-Jawbari), 4S7 

Saliban b. Wa'il (ancient 
Arabian orator and rhetori- 
cian), 228 

-Sahib. See hma'il b. ‘Abbad 
Sahib ' Diwan, ‘Ala’u'd- Din 
-Juwayni, 485. 532, 535, 53G 
Sanibu’l-barid (postmaster), 

138 

Ibn Sahl, 87 
Sabi of Khujand, 2S0 
Sahl fa. Harun, S7 
Abu Sahl Masihi (philoso- 
pher), 96, 97 

Saib of Isfahan (Persian 
poet), 54 

Abu Sa'id (brother of Nasir- 
i-Khusraw), 219 
Abu Sa'id b. Abi'l-Khayr 
(author of mystical quat- 
rains), iid-rry, 157, 246, 
256, 261-2G9, 281, 367, 483 
Abu Sa'id Khan (last of Mon- 
gol Il-Khans of Persia), 
443, 447 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
205 

St.Louis(iringof France),452 
St. Petersburg, 262 
St. Sophia, 488 
Saj' (in rhetoric), 59 
Sajanjalu'l-Arwah (“Mirror 
of Spirits” by Najmu'd-Din 
Kubra), J95 


S.ilndin, n/j, 209, .576, 477, 484. 

.tab, .!97 

Salahiv d-Din. Sec Saladin 
S;ilahu'd-Din Fcrldun Zar- 
kub (amanuensis of 
Jal.tlu’d-Din Kumi), Si3 
Salaiiiait and Abs<d (by 


J.nmi), ic8 
Salihanl 


Salihanl (Jesuit of Ecyrout), 

.jCg 

Sal!:h (variety of ptagiavism), 
73 

Salman (" TIic Persian," 
Companion of the Proplict), 

239 

Salman - i -Sawajl ( Persian 
poet). 256-257 

S.dsnbil (river in Paradise), 

SCO 

S.aiiia'i (poet of Merv), 344 
Saniani Dynasty, 10. 15, iS, 

03. 91, 93, 94, 95, ICO, 103. 

107, H3, U5, it7. 130. J47. 
157. i6t. 203. 215, =-7. as9. 

23J. 276, 327. 374. 470 
-Satn'aai's Ansctb, 468 
Snmarqnnd, 27, 92, 93, 137, 
167. iSo, 183. -98, ~<y). 3ur, 
3t3, 337, 339. 342. 31). 34b. 
348. 372. 386, 387, 453. -iiS. 
433, 44b, 433. 5C'3 
Samarra (or Surra man r.a’a), 
195 

Sanut (in Isma'Ui Doctrine), 

197 

Sam nan (Simnan), 222, 446 
Sana’i (Persian m>stic.-il 
poet), 246, 264, 29-!, 303, 
317. 323. 333, 334. 374. 375. 
389. 399. 403, -504. 453. 5cb 
San'an, Shaykh — (story of 
— and tire Christian girl), 
5t3 

Sanj.ir (Seljuq king), ii, ijS, 
137. 182, 2.;7, 262, 272, tliap. 
V, pp. 297-317, 293, 299. 
301, 302, 303 (meaning of 
name), 304. 306. 307, 30S, 

3C9. 310, 312. 313. 317. 327. 

33t, 332. 337. 333, 34'. 343. 
344. 3b4, 3b6, 3b7, 373. 375. ' 
379, 38’. 385. 386, 390. 394, 1 
39b, 508 I 

Sanskrit Language, 3, lor, | 

350 

Saqsin, 524 
Sar-^iiza$ht-i-Sn^i(lna (lost 
biography of Hasan-i- j 
Sabbah), 192, 2or, 2tt 
Saracens, 207, 452 
Sarakhs, 20, 156, 224, 304, 307 
Sari' (metre), 63 
Saruj, 182 

Sasanians, 3, 14. 91, 92, 103, 
186, 194, 214, 277, 2S1, 404. 
40S, 457 

Satan (R. Montgomery’s), 319 
Satire, 81-82, 94, 390 
Sawa, 300, 302 
Sayfi (poet of Jlishapur), 344 
Sayfu'd-Din -Bakharzi, 256, 

493 


I Savfu’d-Din Suri (King of 
1 Giiur), 306 

j Savm'l-'lbatl ila'l-Ma'ad (by 
! San.a'i), 318 
Sayyida (mother of Majdu'd- 
i b.iwla), 278, 2S0 
Sayyid-na (= Hasan - i - 
Sahbah, q.v.), 201 
Sayyids of Tabarislan, sco 
Sayyidu'sh-Si'.u'ara, 336 (= 
kaskidi, q.v.) 

Scarc-crowa (invented by 
‘Umar Khayyam), 252 
Schlccht.a-Wssetird, 146 
Schefer, ny, tC6, 184, 186, 
202, 211, 212, 21.), 218, 23r, 
224. 243. 214, 271, 288, 289, 
303, 409. 435. 477, 4S9 
Scotcli woman married to 
descendant of Mongol 
Khans). 447 
Scott, Sir Walter — , 68 
“Sea" (Bahr) in Israa'ili 
terminology, 200, 206 
Sdigmann, 148. 273 
Selim I, Sultan — , 9, 475, 4S8 
Seljuq (ancestor of Seljuqs), 
167, 170, 177 

Seljuq Dynasty, 10, 33, 94, 93, 
it7. 137. 154. 157, chapters 
iii, Lv, V, passim, especially 
1O7, 221, 230, 237, 262, 2S1, 
294, 297, 293, 300, 302. 303, 
305, 505, 30b. 307, 309, 310 
ei seqq., 323, 324, 338. 343, 
35b ; 36.1, 374, 378. 385, 4°'. 
42b, 443, 470, .(73. 5*5 
Semites, 143 

Seven, the N'uinber — , 197, 
193, 232 

"Seven Portraits" (see Haft 
Paykar), 408-409 
Seven, Sect of the — . ii. 187, 
193, 194. 195-198, 314. 232- 
Sec Isma'ilis 

“Seven Sleepers" (iVshabu'l- 
Kabf), 522. 523 
Seville, 497 , , 

Shab-i-Juin'a (“the eve of 
Friday"), 247 
Shabiran, Fortress of — , 393 
Shabistari, Shaykh Jlahmud 
— (Persian mystical poet), 

521 

Shaburqan. 221 
Shadabad, 391 

Shaddu'l-Azar (by Mu'mud- 
Din Abu’l-Qasim Junayd of 
Shiraz), 490 

“ShMow Qf Godv Title of — » 


ShatVi, 174, 194, 229, 230. 357. 

-Shapya (by Ibnu'l-Hajib), 487 
Shah-’Dizh, Assassin stion.i,- 
hold of — ). 202, 204, 313 


Sbahfur-i-.Ashhari (Persian 
poet), 249, 399, 414 f 

Shah inshah 

Ruknu’d-Din Khurshah), 

458 
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TashbIb(exord mofqaslda) 
aj *3 30 iJi 155 
Tashb h (8 mile) 55 
Tisb f (figure In rhetone) 80 
Tawfir ( ncreastng revenues) 

217 

Ta wi] (allegorical mterpreta 
Uon) 196 331 242 
Tajlor 60 

Tnjjilal (of Sad ) 532 53, 
5S6 533 539 . , 

Tatabul (figure la rhclonc) i 

72 I 

Tasra (a L nd of Passion, 
Play) 89 I 

Tears Blood itl ned — 30 
Tears 0/ kl rasait (by 
An\ ar ) 37* 384, 386-387 
Tennyson 36 269 
Ttslament Old — aa3 
Tba alibi Abu Mansur — 64 
92 TOO loi joa 103 iia, 
H4. IIS 355 
Thawr Cave of — 140 
Th qatul MulV Shahr yar 4 
Thomas-a Kempa Sja 
T bet 4-47 

T betan version of JTnl la 
a d Utmna 359 
TbeUns 44s 

Ttfash (author of v.aci:t on 
precious stones) 4S7 
Ttris 449 

T Rris 75 31s j6i 461 
T bama, 324 

Tbcao 13 153 SCO 276 279 
318 

T mur t-Lang (Tamerlaae) 

^12 352 443 

TunurSfalik 437 
Ibnu t Tqt q (2uthof of 
k tabu UFakhti) 460 461 
462 465 466 
T tas 227 

Tiim db 124, 180 aat 271 
^307 334 438 448 


I TMhfflfa Utraqoin (by Kba [ Umayjad Cal phs 9 84. fig 


Tun 17a 304, 224 327 316 458 
Tunis S6 199 

Tupper Martn — 319 I 
I Tuqaq (ancestor of Sel^uqs) | 
I67 

TuraUna (vnfe 
and mother o 
Turao 386 
Turanshah 304 
Turkan Khat 
Maliksbab) 

300 301 433 

Turkey 88 I89 
Toriist) 5 19. 3-> ‘<4. V 4 
173 »77 237 238 25s 064, 
276 350i 3SI 384. 406 471 
543 

Turk Stan 10 167 428 453 
SoS 

Tu kmans 449 
Turks 5 8 J7 24 27 So 173 
130 165, 166 468 *73 X77 
J79k 213 228 a^ 260. a6i 
$03 4*9 437 5*8 
Tuj 97 *07 131 13* 133 135. 
137 13S 139 140 (41 143 
170 175 *20 273 291, *95 
304 $37 3i6 443 446 456 , 

484 

Tus (Sta tetbeolog an) 355 
TuUMabk^jSi 
Tutush 167 301 ' 

Tver 450 ] 

Tvetve Sect of tb« » 11 


UnimAwfa 349 
Unm Bu ka, 300 301 311 313 
Unsuci (Pers an poet) 38 88 
116. 119-123 129 130, 139, 
I 140 154, 155 228 275, 276 
. 327 328 389 399 483 

I UnsurulMaali Kaj Kaus. 


Atbr) 46S 

ffriitur ttomn (by Attar) 508 
Uslub (pi Asal ba models 
or moulds ) 87 83 89 
Uslunauand 204 316 
Utardi (Peisian poet) 116 
*57 

Utbi (author of Ta nkh » 1- 
ion« 0 99 loi 103 ifti, 
105 113 II4. 135, *02 J37 


Uihmas (UDcIe 0/ Afallr 
shah) 181 
U}rar_ 436 437 44® 

Uttusb bayyid— 03 
UieajS'l Qaranl (Sufi saint) 


Uyghur (senpt) 441 
Ujitiiul Akhbar 491 360- 
362 472 

I Usbek Mudhaffarud Dus — 


Tr Stan and IseuJt 274 | 

Trubner 541 

Ibnu t Tufayl (author of the ' 


tber (French translator of 
4l hlakin) 471 

noDi I ^ .AU yst (Turkish Wter) 17 8g 

Gan)8i “* 1 > «nna 14S 273 435 

Uljajtu (ITiuda Banda) 441 


Tughanshab 39* 3*3 364. 
416 

Tughra (roval seal or si„n 
manual) 84 

Tufihra 1 (poet) 299 354 

Tughrfl Beg (Sdjuq) iry 
16S-173 176. 230 2to 3 4 
280 281 (n can ng of name) 
j04 35d 367 1 

Tughnl b Arslan (Seljuq) 
402 414 

Tughnl Tig n Sultan — 390 1 


Ulugh B t k]l (chief seffe 

c Calph) 136 194 j 
*28, 279k 33{\ 378, 419, 429 
I m i-Ai ml lone it San 


189 190 191 J92 232 346- carver tiUe given °to 

*59 *60 363 292 398. 537 Shaykh NairSud Dm 

338 374 45* 479 4*3 Kubra) 491 
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INDEX 


Wahvalaj, ayi 
Wahvalaji, 3.J4. See Riihi 
Wamiq ami 'Adhra, Romance 
of — (by 'Unsuri), 275 
Warsn, 340 

Wasaya (“ Injunclions”) of 
the Nidliamu'l-Mullc, 191, 
192, 212 
Waslimgir, 281 
Wasit, i<;9, 4H3 

Waalimkuh (near Abliar), 204, 
316 

Wassaf-i-Hadrat (‘Abdu’llah 
b. b'adlu’llah of Shiraz), 17, 


349, 443 

Walad (in prosody), 24 
Walwat (Persian poet), 20, 
41, 271, 3tQ, 330. 332, 39<5- 
See llasItsdu’d-Diii 


West, Dr. K. W. — , 3 
Wclzsteiiu 362 
Whalc-fishinj;, 483 
Whinficld, 108, 109, 191, 250, 
=5t. 2SS. =57. 521 
Winc-drinkini,', litliics of — , 
283-284 

IPis ami Ramin, Romance of 
— (by Pakhru’d-Din As'ad 
of Jiirjan), 274, 337 
Wisa, 273 
Woepeke, 250, 2S3 
Women, Immori.ality of — , 


“ World of Horizons," 263 
“World of Souls," 2d3 
Wren, Sir Christoplicr — , 67 
Wright, Prof. W. — , 350, 4»3 
Wiistcnfcld, no, 252, 300, 370, 
475, 477, 481, 482 


X 

Xanadu (= Khan Baligh), 452 

y 

-Yae'i, 492, 503 
Yaghraa, 422 
Yahya A'qab, 470 
Yaman, 200, 224, 321, 476, 529 
Ibn Yamin (Persian poet), 23 
Yamini (Persian poet), 116 
-Yamini, -Ta'rikh — (by 
-‘Utbi, translated into Per- 
sian by Jurbadhaqanl), 99, 
ri3, 135, 471 

Yaminu’d-Dawla (or Yaminu 
Amiri'l-llu'minin), 94, xoS, 

471 


y.a'qub b. Layth (Saffari), 10, 
217 

Yaqut -Hamawi (geogra- 
pher), 431-432, 47b, 481- 
482, 483 

Yaqut -Musta'sind (calligr.v 
pher), 437-.483 

Yaquti (Scljuq prince), 167, 
172 

Yaroslav, 450 

Yarunqush (Ainir of Sanj.ir), 

38s 

YatimaMd-Tiahr (by -Tha- 
‘alibi), 2(3, O4, 99, 100, 102, 
103, 1 12. 1 14, 115, 120, 355 
Yazd, S, 203, 480 
-Yazdadl (author of History 
of Tabaristan), 103, 114, 113, 
480 

Yazdigird (father of Bahram 
Gur), 4C9 

Yazdigird-i-Shahi'iyar, 133, 281 
" Year ai)ioit,q Hie' Fei sinus” 
(by E. G. Browne), 2J9, 243 
Ycrligh (safe-conduct). 458 
“Yel more li^ht on ‘Umar 
Khayyam” (by E. G. 
Browne), 192, 252 
Yumgan, 218, 225-226. 227, 
22a, 229, 2^5 
Yunus b. Scljiiq, 167 
Yusuf (Joseph), 28 
Yuraf and Znlaykha (by 
Shaykh Abdii’llah Ansari), 
270 

Yusuf and Zutaykha (by 
Eiidawsi), 131, 141, I46-1.)7 
Yusuf b. Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. ‘Uthman, 475 
Yusuf Narzami (? Barzaini), 
X79 

Yusuf al-Qifti, 476 
Yusuf b. Zaki Mu’ayyad 
(father of Nidh-aini), 401 


Z 


Zab, Battle of — , 9 
Zabulistan, 227, 237, 238 
Zadu'l-'Arifin (by Shaykh 
‘Abdu’Uah Ansari), 270 
Zadti’l-ilusiifirtii (by Nasir-i- 
IChusr.aw), 221, 231, 244 
Zahra (title of Fatima, the 
Prophet's daughter), 234 
Zakariyya b. Muhammad b. 

Mahmud. See Qawjini ■ 
Zalzala (figure in rhetoric), 73 


-Zamakhshari (philologist 
and commentator), 299, 
354. 359, 362, 437 
Zanj (^Ethiopians), 223 
Zanjan, 172, 279 
-Zaujani, ‘Izzu’d-Din — , 487 
Zanzibar, 460 
Zapiski, 259 
Zarkub, Shaykh — , 490 
Abu Zarra'a -M.Vmari (Per- 
sian poet), 373 
Zawzan, 204, 316 
-Zawzani (pliilologist), 299, 
353 


Zayd (in Layla and Jfajnun), 
407, 403 

Zaydi Imams, 93 
Zaynab, the Lady — , 335 
Zaynu’d-Din Abu Ibrahim 
Isma'il -Jurjani (author of 
tile Dhakhira-i-Khivarazin- 
shalii), 34O 

Zaynu'l-'Abidin, Imam — . 194 
Zaynu' l-Akhbar (by Kardizi), 

233 


Ibnu'z-Z.ayyat. 87 
Zeilschri/t d. Deitlschen .Uor- 
f^cnldndischcn Gesdhehafi, 6 
Zend, 3 

ZIuikovski, 109, 248, 249, 250, 
251, 254, 256. 257. 239, 261, 
262, 263, 269, 368, 369, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 375, 381, 3S2, 
383. 389. 390. 391 

ZH-i-Ilkhani (by Xasiru’d- 
'Din Tusi), 483 
Zij-i-Malikshahi, 253 
Zi n ati - i - ‘Alawi - i - ilahmudi 
(Persian poet), 116, 157 
Zindiqs, 230, 292, 295 
Ziya Bey (P.asha), 29. 47, 83, 


Ziyarids, 88, go, gr, 92, 94, 93, 
100, 156, 169, 2S1, 323 
Zoroaster, 3, 130, 399 
Zoroastrianism, i, 3, 8, 113, 
114 

Zoroastrians, 5, 44, 87, 92, 13S. 
186, 214, 215, 230, 273, 276, 

469, 529 

Zotenberg, lor 

Zubayda (wife of Malikshah), . 
299, 3or 

Zuhayr b. Abi Sulma -Muz.ani 
(author of one of the Seven 
Mu’ aliaqai), 349 
Zulaykha, 28. See also YusuJ 
and Zulaykha 
Zulayiiha Khatun, 182 
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